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•  ^UUTII,*  says  one  of  our  best  metaphysical  writers,  *  h 

■  ‘  not  tlie  less  true,  for  that  some  hold  it  they  know  not 

*  bow  or  why.’  There  are.  many  jrencral  opinions  afloat  in  the 
world,  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  mere  j)rejiidices,  beotuse 
they  seem  to  have  no  root  in  the  mind,  and  because  many 
receive  and  transmit  them,  would  he  at  a  loss  (o  assign  an  m- 
lelligent  reason  for  holding  them  ;  and  yet  they  neverlneless  aro 
tniths— portions  of  troth  broken  otV,  as  it  were,  from  the  reo- 
socings  in  which  tliey  had  their  origin.  Prejndiees  are  in  fact 
•oly  the  accretions  of  error  that  have  fonnrd  around  the  truths 
they  envelop,  and  in  rejecting  tlicm  altogetf^er,  wc  arc  sure  to 
throw  away  too  much. 

A  prejudice,  and  it  may  appear  to  some  of  our  readers  an  nn- 
tosonahle  jircjudicc,  has  prevailed  among  a  very  large  and  re¬ 
spectable  jtortion  of  the  comnmuily,  with  respect  to  tliosc  dis- 
tiguished  and  entertaining  literary  productions  styled  Novels 
Romances.  There  is  no  (|ueslion  that  many  works  undn* 
*l^tille.s,  have  been  sufliciently  pernicious  in  tlicir  temlency,  to 
jwtify  |)arental  caution  as  to  (he  indiscriminate  admission  of 
Awa ;  many  that  have  been  little  better  than  artful  prepara- 
of  moral  poison.  Hut  a  licentious  or  profane  novel  affords 
•P  8uffl(  lent  ground  for  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  ^hole 
which  may  possibly  comprise  some  good  ones  ;  the  gene- 
^  cbjeclion  must  therefore  be  cstaldished  on  other  grounds. 
^Imoiis  that  rest  on  mere  association  of  ideas,  may  properly 
^  denominated  prejudices  ;  and  that  indefinite  stigma  expressed 
a  thing’s  bavin"  a’  bad  name,  which  has  rested  upon  works 
ofthU'kiud,  and  which  has  occasioned  tlicir  being  regarded 
»anie  instances  with  a  sort  of  obscure  religions  horror,  may 
to  have  no  better  foundation.  W-lien  one  of  theso  con- 
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iraband  articles  has  by  chance  or  by  stealth  fouiul  \is  wayiKo 
the  hands  of  a  youu^  pe  rson  taught  thus  to  rc^rd  them,  tU 
increased  zest  accompanying  the  perusal,  has  bes^n  minghti 
nitb  surprise  at  not  finding  it  so  very  bad.  Of  late,  howeicr, 
this  prejudice  has  been  ^iviii^  way  in  favour  of  exceptioai 
seeming  to  res|)ect,  but  insidiously  underrnining,  its  authorhv. 
Novels  under  the  unassuming  name  of  tales, — “  IMorul  Ttl«^ 
and  “  Simple  Tales,’*  and  strangest  of  all.  Religious  Tales,— 
have  found  their  way  in  channels  where  the  proscribed  name  of 
Novel  would  inomefliately  have  roused  alarm.  Imbolctened  by 
success,  modern  novelists  have  assumed  a  higher  tone,  hue 
proceeded  to  give  lessons  in  history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  on 
the  principles  of  education  and  of  political  economy,  in  ethics  I 
and  in  divinity.  It  suits  well  the  superheial  character  of  the  | 
age,  to  have  information  or  opinions  thus  insinuated  into  the 
mind,  without  incurring  the  fatigue  of  inquiry  or  of  studiouiii* 
tention,  and  without  being  exposed  to  the  rude  shock  of  truthi 
hostile  to  its  prejudices  ;  and  the  facility  with  which  an  Au¬ 
thor  may  by  this  means  make  any  desired  impression  on  tbe 
imagination  of  his  readers,  gives  him  a  species  of  multiplyiig 
power  in  the  re-production  of  his  own  sentiments,  far  tbow 
what  is  ]>ossesscd  by  any  writers  who  attempt  to  conduct  thdr 
readers  to  a  definite  opinion,  by  means  of  a  process  of  reason- 
ing,  or  of  the  cautious  details  of  history.  With  regard  to  the 
labour  that  is  by  this  means  saved  to  the  writer  himself,  we  ihili 
have  occasion  to  speak  presently  ;  but  as  to  the  advautageow 
effect  of  this  new  methotl  of  writing  philosophy  and  history,  ft 
can  compare  it  to  nothing  better’than  the  assistance  which  a  certik 
class  of  readers  tlerive  from  what  are  termed  ‘  illustratioM*  of 
our  pcets,  or,  as  they  used  to  be  familial  ly  denominated,  csfit 
and  which  serve  at  once  as  a  picture  to  relieve  the  eye,  ind 
us  a  hieroglyphic  to  aid  the  memory.  Applied  to  history,  h* 
deed,  the  art  of  the  novelist  may  lie  considered  as  strictly  iw* 
logons  to  landscape  gardening,  in  his  hands  the  most  rug^ 
course  of  events  is  made  to  sweep  along  in  the  line  of  beauty; 
facts  the  most  repulsive,  are,  by  the  skilful  management  of  light 
and  shade,  made  to  assume  a  picturesque  aspect ;  graceful 
nuiiantic  incidents  planted  in  the  foreground,  serve  either  if 
relief  or  concealment  to  the  more  obstinate  features  of  the 
scene;  and  the  dark  array  of  truths  which  frown  over  thep^ 
of  liistory,  are  thrown  into  pers}>ective,  and  mellowed  dowi  ii^ 
n  pleasing  indlstinet  grandeur.  The  omite  tulit  punchm  > 
thus  perfectly  realised ;  for  what  is  more  useful  than  biatot}t 
and  what  more  pleasiug  than  a  novel?  An  bistorictl 
therefore,  must  jiossess  pre-eminent  charms,  and  the  Authw 
of  these  'Falcs  certainly  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  the  very 
ton  of  his  art. 
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Still,  we  cannot  aToiii  recurring  to  tlie  real  ^unds  on  which 
(tie  aDcieiit  prejudices  a^iost  this  useful  and  a(|^reeable  sort  of 
writing,  appear  to  us  to  rest ;  and  we  solicit  the  forbearance  of 
uur  readers,  while  we  proceed  to  expound  them.  We  will  pro* 
mise  Dot  to  be  half  so  long,  and  we  hope  to  be  not  quite  so 
tedious,  as  Master  Jedediah  Cieishl)Otham,  .whose  introiiuctory 
lucubrations  have  this  aggravation  of  impertinence,  that  they 
kcf|i  us  from  the  Tales  rather  than  lead  us  to  them,  and  are  alto- 
l^her  as  irrelevant  as  they  are  dull. 

The  first  general  objection  against  this  class  of  writings,  is 
this,  that  they  tend  to  stimulate  that  appetite  for  iucident,  which 
characterizes  the  curiosity  of  our  childish  years,  and  by  exhi¬ 
biting  life  as  a  series  of  incidents,  rather  than  a  course  of  daily 
duties  and  quiet  liabits  of  feeling,  induce  a  distaste  for  the  re¬ 
alities  of  our  proper  business  and  cnjoyineut.  The  best  novels 
ire  chargeable  with  this  evil  effect :  hence  arises  tlie  modest 
!  half-plea  half-confession,  ‘  only  now’  and  then  ‘  a  novel  ocea- 

*  sionully  can  surely  do  no  harm/  In  fact,  it  is  not  real  life  only, 
the  colouring  of  which  seems  cold  to  the  eye  that  is  just  with- 

'  drawn  from  the  theatric  glare  of  llie  scenes  of  the  novelist.  We 
may  appeal  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  experience  on  this 
fubject,  whether  history  itself  does  not  seem  dnii,  and  severer 
studies  actually  forbidding,  while  the  vivid  impression  of  the 
novel  remains.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  strong 
MBsation  of  interest  is  to  he  attributed  to  the  principle  of  cu¬ 
riosity,  and  that  in  its  lowest  modification.  Curiosity  is  the 
motive  which  prompts  the  highest  exertions  of  intellect,  but  its 
value  and  dignity  depend  entirely  u|>on  the  object  towards  wliicli 
it  is  directed.  The  same  principle  that  actuates  the  philo¬ 
sopher  in  pusliing  liis  inquiries  back  into  the  causes  of  things, 
or  in  pursuing  the  anxious  process  of  experimental  induction, 
may  be  recognised  in  that  indefinite  eagerness  with  which  or¬ 
dinary  minds  pry  into  futurity,  and  io  the  love  of  mere  succes- 
ikm  or  novelty  instinctive  in  the  cliild.  In  reading  a  novel  or  ti 
pity,  there  is  a  similar  operation  of  the  mind,  a  childish  exer- 
I  rise  of  curiosity  to  see  what  succeeds,  although  it  succeeds  by ' 
BO  necessary  connexion  regulating  the  order  of  the  narration, 
otherwise  than  as  the  caprice  of  the  author  dictates,  and  al- 
^^ottgh  nothing  whatsoever  is  depending  upon  it  as  a  moral  cou- 
^oquence.  Still  we  read  on,  im|>atient  to  see  the  end ;  and  un- 
jlvr  the  influence  of  the  same  spell,  and  in  reference  to  an  ob- 
of  equal  .importance,  the  child  continues  to  trace  the  pro- 
of  the  counter  tlirough  his  favourite  game,  idciitifving 
biiDwlf  with  it  ill  its  varied  adventures,  as  the  emblematic  hero 
^f  bis  little  novel ;  and  as  the  chances  lessen,  his  impatience  and 
^^nse  increase,  until  at  last  the  game  is  lost  or  won,  and 

*  bis  nothing  left  but  to  begin  it  again.  Take  away  the  story 
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from  a  norol,  and  you  have  liteniUy  nothinc^  left ;  it  Is 
its  hasi?i  and  its  superstructnro,  while  rh>ir  »cter,  moral  sentimsat 
and  description,  are  hut  the  ornaiiiental  parts.  Deprive  theslorj 
of  m  plot,  lul  with  H  few  ran*  exceptions  possessiiiir  iii(i«psB. 
dent  flrrMatic  merit,  the  reader’s  attention  would  nhsoUisli 
fail  hef  re  the  end  of  a  tirst  vohi  ne  :  hot  let  the  plot  thiokei 
amid  the  accumulation  of  theWeriest  improhahiliti»‘>;,and  so  iom^ii 
no  imlieatiuns  of  the  author’s  lack  of  inir  miily  in  conirivia^ 
the  web  of  his  narrative,  force  themselves  on  the  observatiot, 
and  the  reader  is  hurried  forward  with  breathless  impati«icr 
towards  the  catastrophe. 

It  will  not  he  dilhciilt  to  aecoiint  for  the  strciii^th  of  thitit* 
tercst,  restini^  nevertheless  on  so  slit^ht  a  foundation,  if  we  bnr 
in  mind  that  in  all  cases  the  most  vehement  emotions  are  cot. 
nected  with  the  most  indistinct  perceptions  of  their  ohjcct ;  ikM 
children  and  uncivilice<l  men  are  distinc^nished  by  the  vividim 
of  their  feelint^,  as  acted  npon  b*  imac^ination  ;  and  tint  ov 
most  refined  intelleetnal  pleasures  arc  the  least  iiit  use.  The 
pleasures  counectcil  with  a  critical  exercise  of  the  taste,  orti 
a  moral  exercise  of  the  judj^ement^  are  surely  of  a  far  liii^beroe 
dcr  than  the  excitement  produced  by  a  new  novel ;  and  yet,  tW 
emotions  of  curiosity  and  wonder,  and  all  the  passions  wImIi 
sympathy  with  the  hero  brin^  into  play,  are  far  more  vivid  ii 
depree. 

Tlic  injurious  effect  of  novel  rending,  consists  then,  not  oak 
in  the  kind  of  intellectual  exercise  to  whidi  it  i^ivet  im 
thous^  that  in  itself  is  unfavourable  to  mental  improvement,  hs 
in  its  tendency  to  vitiate  the  sensibility,  by  hrin|^n^  the  feektfp 
under  the  tiominant  intluencc  of  the  imaspnation,  so  as  in  tiinr  Ui 
render  them  callous  in  reiinird  to  the  real  interests  of  life,  wk* 
a  less  powerful  stimulant  is  applied  to  them.  This  is  thatstalf 
of  morbid  sensibility,  in  which  active  habits  cease  to  be  the  itiak 
of  the  passive  imprwsions  received  by  the  intellect,  the  moitl 
faculties  become  disorganized,  and  that  odious  phenomenoa* 
the  result, — feelinc^  without  benevolence. 

It  is  another  objection  hroti^ht  nc^inst  this  class  of  compoii* 
tions,  that  they  convey  false  views  of  life.  But  so,  it  may  kr 
urgetl,  docs  Poetry.  There  is,  however,  this  material  difffftaw 
The  Poet  transports  us  to  an  imac^inary  world  of  elevated  ik- 
stractions,  and  presents  to  us  ‘  the  ideal  of  u  moral  heini^.*  ‘  ^Tke 

*  passions  of  solitary  unfl  untamed  imagination,’  ‘  ho|>cs 

*  from  dreams  of  the  i^rt'at  ami  wonderful  and  lovely,’  ‘  thoafkb 

*  which  Iiavc  dwelt  atnonc:  the  wonders  of  Nature,  and 

‘  tiest  spirits  of  men,’ — these  are  the  elements  of  poetry^  ^ 
the  <lan|B;“er  there  is  in  inditltrirn^  them  consists  in  the  difa|)jNait* 
men!  and  disi^ist  to  which  a  mind  %%hose  estimates  are  noirec^ 
Gctl  by  rcli^on,  will  lie  ex|H>sed,  on  becomiiii?  acquainted  ^ 
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(tif  rc«l  \Torld.  Tht  Novelivi,  on  the  contrary,  proOert  hia 
vertices  for  the  express  purpose  of  iiiitiatiuji^  us  into  thinjp  as 
tlifV  are,  into  the  intinnem,  aiul  follies,  and  customs  of  society. 
Ann  wiu'n  he  mo<lestly  coniines  himself  to  thin  oflice,  he  staiuk 
id  (Ilf  least  (lautrer  of  e\c<>etliiiic  the  houmts  of  his  kuowicd|te» 
ind  mislrsdint^  those  whom  he  s«'eks  to  amuse.  I'he  liif^tier  Uie 
aim  of  the  nuve'.ist,  the  less  commendable,  in  general,  will  be  hia 
■erlurniance.  Moral  instruction  is  not  his  proper  business  ;  still 
retiinous  instruction  :  for,  how  excellent  soever  may  be  the 
design  of  the  Author,  we  dotd>t  exceedingly  the  efliciency  of 
Midi  a  mode  ot  coiiveyin|^  relil^ious  truth.  VVith  reii:ard  to  the 
trrfliipous,  that  is  not  the  form  in  which  the  authority  of  truth 
is  to  be  recoi^nized,  and  us  to  ail  which  is  ascrilKnl  to  the  tit/fu- 
enee  of  relii^ion  in  iictitioiis  luu'ratives  of  this  di^criptioii,  it 
may  serve  for  (he  purpose  of  illustration  to  those  who  have  uo 
doubts  as  t4»  the  foundations  of  duty,  hut  it  can  have  no  weiglU 
with  pers4)ns  of  a  diHenait  cast  of  mind,  since,  allowiuv^  that  the 
I  statements  rest  on  facts,  they  are  facts  detuclied  from  evidence. 

The  primary  obj*H*t  of  a  novel,  and,  if  not  necess.trily  the  ultimate 
diject  too,  it  is,  we  believe,  that  v^  hich  must  characterize  the  whole 
production  and  render  it  inetlicieiit  for  any  irn;h  moral  purpose, 
b— amust  inent :  for  this  I'eason,  puttiiii;  asiile  all  accidental  vi« 
aktions  of  the  truth  of  nature  or  history,  or  the  casual  intro* 
duction  of  erroneous  opinions,  the  views  of  human  life  and  of 
human  character  which  (hey  presiuit,  must  he  essentially  deceptive. 
History  can  never,  consisteutly  with  the  interests  of  morality,  be 
rrmierfHl  simply  amusing.  Hettections  must  be  su^i^sted  by  a 
fiithful  record  of  any  part  of  the  auuals  of  the  human  race,  which 
forbid  a  ])crson  of  virtuous  st'iisihility  from  reading  it  with  the 
Ifvity  of  mere  entertaiumciit.  Those  ou  whom  it  makes  no  such 
impression,  mit(ht  possibly  derive  as  much  editication  from  the 
perusal  of  the  contents  of  the  Minerva  Library.  In  an  histo* 
rioal  novel,  more  especially,  which  pretends  to  ^ive  us  the  cha* 
racier  of  n^al  ihtsoiis  himI  real  events,  truth  must  be  iteliberatelj 
sacrificed  : — not  the  trutli  of  costume,  of  manners,  of  dramatic 
pfopriety,of  chronbloj^y ;  all  these  may  he  preservwl  with  the  fidelity 
of  an  antiquary  and  tim  spirit  of  a  poet ; — but  the  genuine  cha* 
racter  of  history  must  be  pervertetl,  and  all  the  grand  facts 
hting  to  the  moral  circumstances  of  man  as  au  accountable 
i>^in^,  and  to  human  life  as  a  scene  of  awful  probatiou,  facts 
^bicli  the  historian  scarcely  dares  touch  upon  or  is  willing  even 
to  imply, — nil  those  must  be  kept  wholly  out  of  si^ht,  if  not  tacitly 
^ied,  for  they  cannot  be  made  to  minister  to  amusement. 

We  anticipate  an  objection,  as  if  we  would  pntscribe  books  of 
wnasement  altogether.  NoUiing  so  chimerical  could  bo  seriously 
t&aintaioed  by  the*  most  rigid  moralist ;  but  let  authors  boaestly 
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tTOW  their  purpose,  and  lei  books  which  have  no  higher  aim,  keep 
within  the  line  of  amuseiiient. 

We  had  intended  to  felicitate  our  modern  /^iWorico-novelistSjOo 
the  advantages  they  ]K)S8ess  over  chroniclers  of  tlic  andeat 
scliool,  inasmuch  as  they  are  exempted  by  the  license  of  tlMir 
profession  from  all  the  anxious  research,  the  rigorous  compariioi 
of  varying  testimonies,  the  cautious  induction  of  obscure  facts, 
the  self-suspicious  desire  of  correctness,  that  are  requisite,  tad 
after  all  found  too  often  insufficient,  to  constitute  the  work  of 
an  historian  an  unexceptionable  representation  of  the  events  it 
records.  W’e  had  intended  to  refer  to  the  trite  anecdote,  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  burning  his  history,  on  discovering  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  obtaining  correct  information  of  even  a  recent  Cict 
Wc  should  perhaps  have  remarked  what  an  admirable  plea  the 
novelist  might  set  up,  if  charged  with  any  anachronism,  or  pal¬ 
pable  deviations  from  historic  accuracy,  and  how  easily  hemirlit 
gain  acquittal  either  of  ignorance,  or  of  a  wilful*  design  to  de¬ 
ceive,  by  shewing  that  his  work  was  not  amenable  to  the  severe 
laws  of  historical  composition,  being  professedly  only  founded 
on  fact.  And  if  the  facts  were  not  as  he  had  represented  them, 

*  tant  pis  pour  les  faiU.'  But  the  light  weapon  of  irony  b 
scarcely  a])|)ropriate  to  the  occasion.  Nothing  short  of  the 
genius  which  is  discovered  in  the  present  work,  could  render  the 
attempt  to  give  a  false  colouring  to  an  important  portion  of  history 
by  means  so  inadequate  as  a  novel  or  a  tale,  a  matter  of  grate 
apprehension  ;  yet  the  design  itself,  on  whomsoever  it  might  seen 
to  be  distinctly  chargeable,  would  be  too  nefarious  to  deserve  to 
be  otherwise  treated  than  in  the  honest  language  of  dcprecatioo. 
Paley,  in  distingtiishing  falsehoods  from  lies  which  involve  crimi¬ 
nality,  remarks,  that  (he  latter  denomination  is  not  applicable  to 
‘  parables,  fables,  novels,  jests,  tales  to  create  mirth,  ludicrous 

*  embellishments  of  a  story,  where  the  declared  design  of  the 

*  siscaker  is  not  to  inform,  but  to  divert but  he  subsequently 
adduces  an  instance  of  lies  of  omissioHy  which  may  be  thongbt 
to  have  some  bearing  on  (he  present  subject.  ‘  A  writer  of  Eng- 

*  lish  history,  who  in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
^  First,  should  wilfully  suppress  any  evidence  of  that  prince’i 

*  despotic  measures  and  designs,  might  be  said  to  lie;  for  by 

*  entitling  his  book  a  History  of  England,  he  engages  to  relate 

*  (he  whole  (ruth  of  the  history,  or,  at  least,  all  that  he  kno^ 
‘  of  it.*^  The  author  of  a  novel  does  not  entitle  his  work  a  his¬ 
tory,  but  our  readers  will  judge  whether  the  professed  desip 

*  to  present  an  unbiassed  picture  of  the  manners  of'  an  ‘  ua- 

*  happy  period,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  do  justice  to  the 

*  of  both  parties,'  does  not  lay  an  author  under  obligation* 

Paley  *s  Moral  Philosophy,  \"qJ,  1.  p.  189.  ’ 
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^\ialW  wcrcil  to  preserve  even  in  a  tale,  the  truth  of  history, 
Miicc  his  siiii  is  not  simply  to  divert.  Conscious,  as  it  should 
tliat  his  work  was  on  this  account  liable  to  objection,  the 
Autlior  of  these  Tales  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  narrator, 
what  might  be  taken  for  an  a|>ology. 

«  Upon  the  whole,  I  can  hardly  fear,  that,  at  this  time,  in  describing 
the  operation  which  tlieir  opposite  principles  produced  upon  the  good 
and  bad  men  of  both  parties,  I  can  be  suspected  of  meaning  insmt  or 
injustice  to  cither.  If  recollection  of  former  injuries,  extradoyalty, 
and  contempt  and  hatred  of  their  adversaries,  produced  rigour  and 
tyranny  in  the  one  party,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  if  the  zeal  for  God’a  house  did  not  cat  up  the  conventiclera,  it 
devoured,  at  least,  to  imitate  the  phrase  of  Dryden,  no  small  portion 
of  their  loyalty,  sober  sense,  and  good  breeding.  We  may  safely 
hope,  that  the  souls  of  the  brave  and  sincere  on  either  side  have  long 
loosed  down  with  surprise  and  pity  upon  the  ill-appreciated  motives 
which  caused  their  mutual  hatred  and  hostility,  while  in  this  valley  of 
darkness,  blood  and  tears.  Peace  to  their  memory !  Let  us  thinlc  of 
them  as  tlic  heroine  of  our  only  Scottish  tragedy  entreats  her  lord  to 
think  of  her  dcpaited  sire, 

O  rake  not  up  the  ashes  of  our  fathers  ! 

Implacable  resentment  was  their  crime. 

And  grievous  has  tlie  expiation  been.** 

This  is  probably  meant  for  the  language  of  candour,  and  can¬ 
dour  is  one  qualitication  in  an  historian  of  no  small  importance ; 
hut  should  it  be  found  to  arise  from  cither  a  natural  or  moral 
iucom|)etency  to  discriminate  motives  or  characters,  should  it 
prove  to  be  a  candour  believing  against  evidence,  and  hoping 
against  notorious  fact,  an  equalizing  principle  of  sceptical  in- 
dillercnce  that  places  the  tyrant  and  tlie  patriot,  the  ruiiian  and 
the  martyr,  on  exactly  the  same  level,  making  on  either  side 
bravery  or  sincerity  a  quality  of  redeeming  virtue,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  this  candour  is  of  that  genuine  or  enlightened 
kind  which  should  suffice,  in  the  alisence  of  other  requisites,  to 
constitute  au  author  an  unbiassed  historian,  or  an  edifying  mo¬ 
ralist.  « 

*  Under  the  reign  of  the  last  Stuarts,*  the  Author  means 
Charles  the  Second  and  James  the  Second,  for  the  same  family 
continued  to  reign  in  the  |M*rsous  of  the  succeeding  two  female 
sovereigns, 

*  there  was,*  he  says,  *  an  anxious  wish  on  the  part  of  government  to 
counteract,  by  every  meant  in  their  power,  the  strict  or  puritanical 
spirit  which  had  been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  republican  go- 
teroment,  and  to  revive  those  feudal  institutions  which  united  the 
rasial  to  the  iiege-lord  and  both  to  the  crown.* 

It  will  be  advisable,  just  to  refresh  the  recollections  of  our 
readers  with  regard  to  the  real  character  of  this  mclaucholy 


•Hft  'Valen  of  my  LwidlSriL 

|>crk>d,  a  period  wlik  b  it  inici^ht  have  been  thoii2:ht  no  Rrito% 
more  etspecially  no  North  Rriton  would  luivo  selected  for  a  work 
of  fiction,  unli'os  it  had  been  ns  the  aubjeot  of  some  solemn  014 
elevated  tras^etly,  in  wliich  the  stroll^•e8t  emotions  of  pity,  adni* 
ration,  and  horror,  should  have  been  calletl  forth  in  behalf  of  tbr 
heroic  sufferer  anti  the  inhuman  oppressor. 

‘  What  tlioui^h  the  men 
Of  worldly  minds  have  dared  to  stia^nmtize 
The  Sister  ("ause,  Uelii'ion  and  the  Law 
With  Superstitioirs  name  !  yet,  yet  tlicir  deeds, 

Their  constancy  in  torture  uiitl  in  death. 

These  on  tradition’s  tontine  still  live,  these  shall 
On  History’^  honest  pa^  be  pictured  brifi^ht 
To  latest  times.’ 

fwrahamo'H  Sahhaik, 

The  exact  date  of  tlie  ])eriod  referred  to  in  the  tale  of  ‘  OH 
‘  Mortality,*  is  fixed  by  tlie  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  which 
took  place  in  1070;  but  the  introductory  sentences  carry  us  btek 
to  the  events  of  the  precediniij  nineteen  years,  wliicli  werc  occu- 
pied  with  the  dist;ustinir  iiitrii^ues  of  the  rival  factious  that  con¬ 
tended  by  means  of  tlie  royal  favour  to  tiomineer  o^er  Scotland, 
and  with  the  attempts  on  (he  part  of  one  of  these  fietioiis,  it 
the  head  of  which  was  tin*  Lari  of  Middleton,  to  impose  Kab- 
fopacy  iij>on  the  nation.  'I'lie  Kinfl^  himself  heartily  didiaed 
Presbytery,  lie  told  Lari  liindcnfale,  who  was  a  firm  pr«- 
hyterian,  tliat  ‘  it  was  not  a  relii^ion  for  ‘gentlemen.’  Tlie  treat- 
nient,  indeed,  he  hail  met  with  in  Scotland,  when  the  Cove¬ 
nant  was  forced  upon  him  as  a  condition  of  the  Crown,  wii 
not  likely  to  lessen  his  deeply  rooted  aversion.  Ilm  be  waseitliprtoo 
indolent  or  too  politie  to  enter  with  any  warmtii  into  the  plans 
of  the  Kjiiseopalian  party,  »ind  it  was  only  by  a  ^  ‘ri«*s  of  base 
machinations  on  the  part  of  Sharp,  the  Karl  ol  Middleton  and 
others,  that  he  was  at  last  persuaded  into  the  b»dief  that  the 
Vjreater  and  more  honest  part  of  the  nation  were  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  Lpiseopacy.  'Fbe  follow ins^  is  the  wnyil 
wliicb,  ttceoiOintj  lo  Hisliop  llurnet,  die  (lovcrnnient  sou*^lit‘tO 
‘  eonntcraet  the  strict  or  puritanical  spirit  whicir  had  been  the 
‘  chief  eliarac’teristie  of  (be  reptibliean  r^overnment 

•  In  the  end  of  the  year  (IdtV.))  the  Lari  of  Middleton  etnuO 

*  down  with  ^reul  ma‘;niiieenee :  his  way  of  living  was  the  most 
‘  splendid  the  nation  had  ever  seen ;  hut  it  was  likewise  the 
‘  most  scandalous  ;  for  vices  of  all  sorts  were  the  most  open 
‘  practices  of  those  about  him.  Drinking  was  the  •  ost  ooto* 
‘  rtmis  of  all,  which  was  often  continued  through  the  wholfe 
‘  ni^ht  to  the  next  morniii".  .\nd  many  disorders  hap|>cning 

*  after  those  irregular  heats,  the  jieople  who  had  never  before 

*  that  time  seen  any  thing  like  it,  came  to  look  with  an  ill  *7* 
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t  oa  eTery  tliat  was  done  by  such  a  set  of  lewd  and  yi- 

*tiou9  men.  This  laid  in  all  ineii’n  minds  a  new.  prejudice 
« episcopacy :  For  they,  who  could  not  examine  into 
i  tbe  nature  of  thinpt,  were  apt  to  take  an  ill  opinion  of  every 
in  relii^ion  that  was  hrous;ht  uhoiit  by  micli  bad  instru- 
•mrnts.  There  had  bivn  a  face  of  t^ravity  and  piety  in  the 

*  (briuer  administration,  which  made  the  liberiinafi^e  of  the  pre« 

« wnt  time  more  odious/ 

Tie*  measures  which  followed  the  estublishment  of  Kpisoo« 
picy,  are  notorious  matter  of  history.  Presbyteries  were  sup* 
pressiMt,  and  by  a  subseipient  act  a  lar^e  pro^mrlion  of  tiie 
presbyterian  ministers  who  had  betm  admitted  to  churches  witli* 
out  presentations,  were  ejected  by  proclamation,  whicti  the  luili- 
ttry  were  ordered  to  enforce  by  pullin<^  out  of  (heir  pulpits  th« 
ministers  who  had  iieghK^ted  or  refused  compliance  with  the  act. 
Above  two  hundred  churches  were  shut  up  in  one  day^ 
tod  one  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  more  were  turned  out  for 
not  submitting  to  the  bishop's  summons  to  attend  the  synod.  A 
hue  anti  ery  was  set  up  to  invite  persons  to  accept  of  benefices, 
and  Hiirnet,  the  histoiian,  then  only  nineteen  years  ohl,  was 
presst'it  (u  take  his  choice  of  the  vacant  churches  ;  but  he  repre* 
lieots  lh.it  thoui'h  he  was  entirely  episcopal,  yet  he  *  would  Dol 

*  eogii^e  with  a  body  of  men  that  seemed  to  have  the  princi- 

*  pies  and  tein|)ers  of  inquisitors  in  them,  and  to  have  no  re« 

*  ^rd  to  religion  in  any  of  their  proceediiii^s.’ 

*  Wherever,  adds  the  episcopal  historian,  ‘  the  people  had 
‘generally  forsaken  their  churches,  the  guards  were  quartered 
'  through  the  country.  Sir  James  T'urner,  that  commanded 

*  them,  was  naturally  fierce,  hut  wa*^  mad  when  he  was  driiuk  ; 
‘  tnd  that  was  very  often.  So  he  was  ordered  by  the  Lord 

*  Rothes  to  act  according  to  such  directions  as  Burnet  (  Archbishop) 

*  shouldsend  him.  And  he  went  uhoiit  thecouinry, and  reeci  veil  such 

*  Ihts  us  the  ministers  brought  him,  of  those  who  came  not  to 

*  Church  :  and  without  any  other  ]>roof,  or  any  le^ul  convictioD, 

*  be  set  such  a  line  on  them  as  he  thonirht  they  could  pay,  and 

*  sent  subticrs  to  lie  on  them  till  it  was  (laid.  He  confessed  it 

*  Went  Hs^aiiist  him  to  serve  such  a  debauched  and  worthless  com - 
‘  puny  as  the  clergy  jBTenerally  were;  and  that  sometimes  he  did  not 
‘  ict  up  to  the  riijoiir  of  his  orders  ;  for  which  he  was  often  chid, 

*  both  by  l.#ord  Bothes  and  Ivy  Sharp,  but  was  never  clieckod 

*  for  his  illej^l  and  violent  proceetlini^s/ 

Archbishops  Sharp  and  Burnet  were  also  the  principal  insU* 
fitors  to  the  ferocious  severities  to  which  the  Government  aub* 
^oently  proceeded.  AI'Ut  the  risins^  in  16tt6,  which  terminated 
» the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  at  Pentland  Hill,  the  latter  ad* 
^wl  (he  hnnt^in^  of  all  those  who  would  not  renounce  the  Cove* 
<  It  was  a  moving  says  Bishop  Burnet,  ‘  to  set 
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*  ten  of  the  prisoners  liant^ed  u|»on  one  {gibbet,  at  K(liulHir|||| 

*  thirty-five  more  were  sent  to  (heir  countries,  anil  htni^  ij) 
‘  before  their  own  doors ;  their  ministers  all  the  while  utii^ 

*  them  hardly,  and  declarin:^  them  damned  for  their  rebellioi. 

*  They  rais^ht  nil  have  saved  their  lives,  if  they  would  haveie. 

*  noiinced  the  Covenant :  so  they  were  really  a  sort  of  mirtyti 

*  for  it.  They  did  all  at  their  death  give  their  testimony,  k. 

*  cording  to  their  phrase,  to  the  Covenant,  and  to  all  that  bid 

*  been  done  pursuant  to  it :  and  they  expressed  great  joy  in  tbeir 

*  sufferings.’  •  They  were,’  he  lemarks,  speaking  of  the  rebeli, 

*  a  poor  harmleMH  company  of  uteii,  become  mad  by  opprn- 

*  aion.’  Hume  states,  that  *  tlie  oppressions  which  these  peojik 

*  had  suffered,  the  delusions  under  which  they  laboured,  mmI 

*  their  inolltMisive  behaviour  during  the  insurrection,  made  tbea 
‘  the  objects  of  compassion.  Vet  were  the  King’s  iniuistcb, 

*  particularly  Sharpe,  resolved  to  take  severe  vengeance,  'fbe 
^  executions  were  going  on,  when  the  king  put  a  stop  to  ihm.' 
Dal/Ziel’s  forces,  however,  continued  to  lie  in  the  west,  and  to 
ho  guilty  of  the  most  horrid  enormities.  I’bat  general,  acewd- 
ing  to  Hurnet’s  expression,  ‘  acted  the  Muscovite  too  grossly.’ 
^  He  threatened  to  spit  men,  and  to  roast  them  :  and  he  killed 

*  some  ill  cold  blood,  or  rather  in  hot  blood ;  for  he  was  thcudruiiL, 

*  when  he  ordered  one  to  he  hanged,  because  he  would  uotlfU 

*  where  his  father  was.’  *  Hy  this  means  all  |K>.ople  were  struck 
^  with  such  a  terror,  that  they  came  regularly  to  church :  lad 

*  the  clergy  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  they  used  to  fjietk 
‘  of  that  time  as  poets  do  of  the  golden  age.’ 

In  1070,  all  Field  Conventicles  were  declared  treasonable, and 
in  the  preacher  they  were  made  capital.  *  11  ouse  Conventicles,’ 
also,  ‘  if  crowded  without  the  doors  or  at  the  windows,’  wftf 
punishable  as  field  conventicles.  Rewards  were  offered  toiu- 
formers,  and  the  heavy  fines  exacted  upon  conviction  were 
awarded  to  the  magistrates  in  order  tostinuilaU'  them  to  acthity* 
This  infamous  Act  was  considered  even  hy  the  king  as  extrava¬ 
gantly  severe  ;  hut  he  contented  himself  with  remarking,  tbit 

*  Rlooily  laws  do  no  good,’  and  that  had  he  been  aware  of  ibc 
nature  of  the  act  he  would  never  have  passcsl  it.  A  subsequcni 
law  enacted,  that  whosoever  should  refuse,  when  called  u|H)0,  to 
de|>one  against  such  as  attended  convcnlielcs,  should  be  fi«^» 
imprisonoil,  or  banished ;  another  denounced  severe  jienallkv 
against  parents  who  did  not  apply  to  their  parish  ministers  (o 
baptize  their  children  ;  and  a  third,  which  was  expressly  lini^ 
to  his  Majesty’s  Frotestuiit  subjects,  forbade  the  withdrawiaf 
from  the  churches.  In  spite  of  these  edicts,  the  field  convea* 
tides  increased,  and  the  zeal  which  originated  in  piety, 
atlectionate  attachment  to  tlie  venerable  ministi^rs  who  w^.^ 
objects  of  persecution,  was  exasperated  iutp'.Uio  bdduoss  of  e®* 
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Ibosiasm.  Many  came  to  them  armed,  in  order  to  repel  the 
iitotoD  attacks  to  which  they  were  exposed;  yet  when  the 
^^nnon  was  ended,  they  pedcetiilly  dispersed  themselves.  Great 
Bumbers  were  in  consequence  ot*  ihese  procecdiiiflp^oulltiwed;  and 
irriU,  termed  letters  ol*  iiitercominuniii^,  were  issued,  which 
iavolved  all  who  sheltered  such  ^lersoiis,  or  did  not  seise  them, 
when  they  bad  it  in  their  power,  in  the  same  n^uilt  ami  punish* 
sent.  I'hus  every  iiuin  was  ex|K)scd  to  the  m.di€e  of  seen't  ene* 
Dies,  and  many,  under  the  apprehension  of  prosecution,  left 
their  bouses,  and  wandered  throut^h  the  kins^dom,  Burnet  adinns, 
like  *  a  sort  of  banditti  ; — but  sucli  a  sort  of  banditti  us  the  world 
hid  never  seen,  assembliiis^  for  no  worse  purpose  than  to  worship 
the  Diviuc  Bein^  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers,  and  to  hear 
from  the  venerated  lips  of  their  accnsiomeri  teachers,  welcome 
tiding  of  a  world  beyond  the  reach  of  the  oppressor  ;  a  ban* 
ditti  who,  except  in  thus  peacefully  asseinhliut',  traiist^ressed  no 
lodtl  law,  ami  became  formidable  only  from  the  resistance  of 
despair.  The  early  Cbrisiians  were  exposed  to  similar  suffer¬ 
ings.  **  They  wandered  in  .deserts  and  in  inoiiutains,  and  in 
**  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth  ;**  and  the  parallel  could  not  fail 
to  occupy  the  imagination  of  the  oppressed  Fri^sbyteriaus,  as 
conferring  sanctity  on  their  cause,  and  the  character  of  martyr¬ 
dom  on  their  sufierings. 

It  was  now  pretended  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  war. 
An  army  was  raised,  but  no  enemy  ap|)eared.  Fresh  edicts 
were  passed  of  the  most  oppressive  nature,  in  order,  as  was 
generally  believed,  to  force  a  rebellion ;  but  the  country  looketl 
on  in  silent  dismay,  till  at  length  some  of  the  nobility,  ularmeti 
tor  their  personal  safety  under  the  unprincipled  despotism  of 
Liuderdale,  came  up  to  Lfondoii  to  carry  their  complaints  to 
the  throne.  The  lawless  army  of  Flighlaiiders  was  upon  this 
dismissed,  after  having  wasted  the  country  for  nearly  two 
months.  The  Qovernment  however  still  continued  inflexibly 
bent  upon  utterly  suppressing  the  conventicles,  and  offered  im¬ 
mense  revyards  for  the  apprehension  of  the  obnoxious  jiroachers. 
The  mad  |>eople,  as  they  are  designated,  who  attended  them, 
were  driven  almost  to  frenzy  ;  they  assembled  in  larger  bo¬ 
dies,  and  frequeutly  the  troops  that  came  to  disperse  (liem,  did 
not  think  fit  to  engage  with  parties  so  strong,  and  so  resolutely 
pnpareil  for  resistance. 

At  this  exact  crisis  of  affairs,  our  Author  begins  bis  enter¬ 
taining  tale  ot  the  Sunday  wappen-schaws,'  which,  it  seems, 
tberi^id  Presbyterians,  accustomed  to  *  a  Judaical  observance 

of  the  sabbath,'  scrupled  to  attend,  and  laboured  to  discounte¬ 
nance  ;  and  we  have  a  most  amusing  description  of  the  shoot- 
^og  at  the  popinjay,  of  the  grotesque  equipage  of  l^dy  Marga- 
of  the  mufortunee  of  Goose  Gibbie,  and  sundry  other  par- 
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ticularsi  illmtrmtiTe  o£  Ibe  harmiegs  methods  by  which  the  tie.' 
^eminent  sought  to  counteract  tlv'  strictness  of  Puritaiiisn.  Jf 
the  reader  can  but  divest  his  mind  of  all  recolh'Ction  of  hiiia.  ! 
Heal  fact,  he  cannot  avoid  beiiii'  exceedingly  amused  by  tbe 
liveliness  and  spirit  of  the  fiction.  The  charactert  of  Old 
Maust'  diitl  Lady  Margaret,  are  admirably  supported,  and  dis¬ 
play  a  I'uiui  of  genuine  and  original  humour  in  the  Author;  aor 
it  it  wholly  out  of  the  cod))niss  of  probability,  that  in  respect  ta 
the  general  traits  by  which  they  are  marked,  they  iniglit  ban 
their  prototypes  in  some  silly  old  lady  and  an  aged  female ea* 
veoanter  of  1H78.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  tor  the  purpois 
cither  of  a  novel  or  a  farce,  they  form  two  of  Uie  best  peraa* 
nages  which  the  Author  could  have  chosen  as  re|>resentalii«i 
of  their  respective  parties.  Balfour  of  Burley  is  in  a  far  higher 
style  of  characteristic  painting.  8o  ]>owerful  is  the  conceptkn, 
and  so  finely  w  rought  up,  that  it  leaves  on  the  imagination  a  distinct 
biographical  impression  which,  how  directly  soever  at  variiDCi 
with  the  truth  of  history  and  the  laws  of  moral  comlHoatioa, 
deceives  us  into  llie  belief  that  such  a  roan  must  really  have 
existed.  This  Balfour  proves  to  be  ono  of  the  murtk'rert  of 
Archbishop  Sharp  ;  and  to  add  to  the  terrific  interest  of  hb 
character,  he  is  represented  as  subject  to  visitations  of  mtniMil 
frenzy,  in  which  the  agitations  of  remorse  are  dreadfully  coBh 
niinglvd  with  the  flashings  of  religious  zeal.  The  cruel  ams- 
aination  of  the  aged  prelate,  whose  atrocities  and  thorough  ban^ 
ness  form  no  part  of  the  detail  of  the  Novelist,  is  brought  ii 
imiretliately  after  the  innocent  sct'nes  of  the.wappen-scliaw,  il 
order  to  form  a  proper  contrast  between  the  ferocious  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  rebel  whigs,  and  the  mild  though  ‘  impolitic’  e%tr^ 
else  of  authority  on  the  part  of  tlu'ir  oppressors,  who  o»lf 
sought  ‘  to  compel  them  to  dance  and  be  merry’  against  ibtir 
wills,  and  to  hear  only  the  •wrfii/f/efi‘preachers.  By  die  alterntlt 
aid  of  the  Imticroiis  in  the  person  of  Old  Manse,  and  of  the  tefti- 
fit  ill  that  of  John  Balfour,  heightened  in  each  case  by  certain/ciaa- 
Heal  pt'culiuriiies  of  expression,  consisting  chu'fly  of  the  lii* 
guage  of  Scripture,  which  are  designed  to  identify  them  with 
ike  Bect^  the  Author  succeeds  to  admiration  in  putting  to  fligb  | 
for  the  lime  every  feeling  of  resiiect  for  the  jHu»r  CovenaDterz  j 
Thus,  what  no  historian  would  dare  assert,  the  Novelist  artftMj 
leads  his  reader  to  infer  ;  namely,  that  the  arbitrary  proceediifi 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  1078,  were  not  unjustiHable,  and  th^ 
those  who,  in  the  phrase  of  Lauderdale,  glorified  Uod  b 
the  Cvrass-market,  were  hut  the  victims  of  their  own  folly.  TIk 
lollowing  dialogue  between  Old  Mouse  anil  her  son  CutWk 
Ileadrigg,  will  assist  him  in  forming  this  opinion. 

•  ••  And  now  wc’rc  settled  ance  mair,**  said  Cuddle  to  his  motk^ 

“  and  if  we’re  no  tac  bien  and  comfortable  us  we  were  up  yonden  ^ 
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Ilije  i  life  ony  and  ire*re  wi’  decent  kirk-ganging  folk  o*  your 

ain  persuasion,  inither  :  there  will  be  nae  quarrelling  about  that.’* 

,  «  *«  Of  niy  persuasion,  hinnie  I  waes  me  for  thy  biiodneas  and 

j  theirs.  0,  Cudd'c,  they  are  but  in  the  court  of  the  Gentilea,  and 
trill  ne'er  win  farilier  ben.  I  doubt ;  they  are  bui  little  belter  than 
the  prclatists  themsels.  They  wait  on  the  ministry  of  that  blinded 
•an,  IVter  I’onndtext,  ance  a  precious  teacher  of  the  VVWd,  but 
MW  a  bncksliding  pastor,  that  has  for  tiu*  sake  of  stipend  and  family 
niiintf  n.iiice.  hnsaken  (he  strict  path  and  j^one  astray  after  the  Black 
lndulj;eiK*e  ()  iny  son,  had  ye  but  profited  by  the  go'^pel  doctrines 
ve  bse  heard  in  the  Glon  o*  Bengonnar  from  the  dear  Kicinrd  Riim« 
hleberry  that  sweet  youth,  wha  s  .dered  martyrdom  in  the  Gratt- 
nirket,  afore  Candlemas  I  Didna  ye  hear  him  say,  that  Rrastianiam 
vaiai  bad  as  prelacy,  and  that  the  Indulgence  was  us  bad  as  Erasti* 
tnittn  r* 

•  *«  Heard  ever  ony  body  the  like  o’  this,’'  interrupted  Cuddie, 
**  weMI  be  driven  out  of  house  and  ha’  again  afore  we  ken  where  la 
tom  oursels.  Wee!,  mither,  I  hae  just  ae  word  mair— An*  I  hear 
ony  mair  o*  your  din— afore  folk,  that  is,  for  I  dinna  mind  your  da* 
fen  mjrsel,  they  aye  set  me  sleeping — but  if  I  hear  ony  mair  din 
ifore  folk,  as  I  was  saying,  about  Foundtexts  and  Rumbleberriet, 
and  doctrines  and  malignnnts,  Tsc  e’en  turn  a  single  sodger  myael, 
or  may  be  a  serjeant  or  a  captain  if  ye  plague  me  the  mair,  and  lei 
Rtimbleberry  and  you  gang  to  the  de'il  thegither.  1  ne’er  gat  ony 
gude  by  his  doctrine,  asyexa't,  but  a  gude  fit  o*  the  halts  wi*  sitting 
iBUng  the  wut  moss-lmgs  for  four  hours  at  a  yoking,  and  the  Jeddy 
cured  me  wi*  some  hickery-pickery,  mair  by  token,  an*  she  had 
keim’d  liow  I  came  by  the  disorder,  she  wadna  hae  been  in  sic  a 
burry  to  cure  it.”  *  pp.  165, 167. 

As  a  further  s))eciinen  of  Manse's  eloquence,  we  transcribe 
her  ‘testimony’  before  Serjeant  Both  well. 


Woe  to  the  complicrs  and  carnal  self-seekers,**  slie  said,  that 
flinbs  over  and  drowns  their  consciences  by  complying  with  wicked 
exactions,  and  giving  tnammon  of  unrighteousness  to  the  sons  of 
Wiftl,  that  it  may  make  their  peace  with  them  1  It  is  a  sinful  cooi- 
.^ncc,  a  base  confederacy  w’ith  the  enemy.  It  is  the  evil  that 
A^ahan  did  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  when  he  gave  a  thousand 
to  Peel,  King  of  Assyria,  that  his  hand  might  be  w'ith  him^ 
S^nd  Kings,  feifteen  chapter,  augliteen  verse.  U  is  the  evil  deed 
w  Ahab,  when  he  sent  money  to  Tiglelh  Peleascr,  see  the  saame 

S44nr>#1  _  _ _ _ _ i  _  »  t  »  .  i 


«ond  KIdk,  saxtoen  and  aught.  And  if  it  was  accounted  o  b(ick< 


'•Wing  even  in  godly  Hezekiah,  that  he  complied  w^ith  Sennacherib, 
him  money  and  offering  to  bear  that  wnich  was  put  upon  him, 
rjw  the  saame  Second  Kings,  aughteen  chapter,  fourteen  and  feiileen 
so  ft  is  with  them  that  in  this  contumacious  and  back- 
•Wing  generation  pays  localities  and  fees,  and  ccss,  and  fines,  to 


ff^dy  and  unrighteous  publicans,  ,nnd  ejiktortions  aiul  stipeods  to 
‘reling  curates,  (dumb  dogs  which  bark  not,  sleepinjg,  lying  down, 
ring  to  slumber,)  and  gives  gifts  to-be  helps  and  hires  to  our  op- 

Pm&nre  .1 _ . _ _ _  tf  t-i'  *1^  _ * _  _ 


pmiors  ami  destroyers.  They  are  nil  like  the  casters  of  a  lot  with 
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theiD— 4ike  the  preparing  of  a  table  for  the  troop,  and  the  furoUhiiy 
a  driDk-ott’ering  to  ihe  number.**  *  pp.  197 — 199. 

This  ill-timed  salty  produces  a  threat  on  the  part  of  theoU 
housekeeper  of  Mihiwood,  that  when  once  she  has  her  out,  shr 
shall  ne'er  cross  the  door-stone  again. 

*  **  Ay,  ay,*’  wid  (’uddie,  “  e’en  sae.  I  kenn’d  we  wad  be  put  to 
our  travels  again  whene’er  you  sold  get  tiiree  words  spoken  to  mead. 

1  was  sure  that  wad  be  the  upshot  o’t,  mitlier.’* 

*  **  Whisht,  my  bairn,”  said  she,  **  and  dinna  murmur  at  the  croa 
— cross  their  dtior  stane  !  weel  1  wot  I’ll  ne’er  cross  their  door  sUoe. 
There’s  nac  mark  on  their  threshold  for  a  signal  tliat  the  destroying 
angel  should  pass  by.  They’ll  get  a  back- cast  o’  his  hand  yet,  thst 
think  sae  muckle  o*  the  creature  and  sae  little  o*  the  Crettor«»iae 
inucklc  o'  world’s  gear  and  sae  little  o*  a  broken  covenant*-^ 
muckle  about  thae  wheen  pieces  o’  yellow  muck,  and  sae  little  about 
the  pure  gold  o’  the  Scripture — sae  muckle  about  their  ain  friend  sod 
kinsman,  and  sae  little  about  the  elect  that  are  tried  wl*  homillg^ 
harussings,  huntings,  searchings,  chasings,  catchings,  impruonmenu, 
torturings,  banishments,  headings,  hangings,  dismemberings,  and 
c^uarterings  quick,  foi  byc  the  hundreds  fo.ced  from  their  ain  hibiti* 
tions  to  the  deserts,  mountains,  nmirs,  mosses,  moss-dow's,  and  peat* 
hags,  there  to  hear  the  word  like  bread  eaten  in  secret.” 

*  **  She’s  at  the  Covenant  now,  serjeant,  shall  we  not  have  her 
awtiy  said  one  of  tlie  soldiers.’  pp.  201,  202. 

‘  lll-fa’ard,  craiy, crack  brained  gowk,  that  she  is!*  exclaitos 
the  lioiisokeeper,  as  they  depart,  *  to  set  up  to  be  $ae  muckk 
*  better  than  ithcr  Jolk\  the  auld  besom,  and  to  bring  sae  roucUe 
^  distress  on  a  douce  quiet  family  !’  To  set  up  to  be  better  this 
other  folk,  has  ever  been,  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  an  ioei- 
piable  oHence  against  soehity.  Now  for  the  contrast.  Henry 
Morton,  the  nephew  of  old  Milnwood,  is  apprehended  in  cooie- 
quence  of  his  own  uncalled  for  confession,  that  he  had  gireoi 
night’s  lodging  in  an  outhousf^  to  John  lialfour.  He  is  led  t 
close  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  TiHietudlem,  and  the  following  ii 
the  mild  exclamation  of  l^idy  Margaret  on  hearing  of  bh 
oftence,  although,  as  she  afterwards  says,  she  has  in  her  OWD 
jvrson  but  little  right  to  compassionate  that  stubborn  and  re¬ 
bellious  generation,  since  they  had  made  her  a  childless  widow. 

‘  “  O,  fic  ui>on  him.  I  am  but  too  apt  to  forgive  the  injuries  I  AfW 
received  at  thenandr  ^  these  rogues^  though  some  of  them,  Mr.  Sioirtt 
are  of  a  kind  not  like  to  be  forgotten  ;  but  those  who  would  abet  tb* 
perpetrators  of  so  cruel  and  deliberate  a  homicide  on  a  single 
ail  old  man,  and  a  man  of  the  Archbishop’s  sacred  profession-* 
O Jie  upon  him  /”  ’ 

Most  excellent  old  lady  I  O  that  Duke  Lauderdale  had  be# 
honoured  with  your  acquaintance  ! 

Major  Bellcnden  is  another  tpeciincn  of  the  amiable 
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which  «  it  tlie  K|.iiioo|wli,„  gei.iry  of  tliJe 

Ill  spit.-  ol  ttll  iliut  history  may  intimate  to  the  coiitrarv 

•  “  It  •  a  sight  that  makes  me  tliirty  years  vouneer  ”  an!  i  •!.  1 1 

«v.i:cr  “anayet  I  .lo  not  mucl.  lilfe  tl.e  sen  iJthai  th^sl  ®  "iJ 
are  to  be  eiigaged  m.  Although  1  had  my  share  of  the^WI 
.sr.  I  caunot  say  1  hud  ever  so  much  real  pleasure  in  that  wr^o f 
lerviw  as  when  1  was  in  service  on  the  continent,  and  we  were  h^ckln,! 
,t  fellows  with  lore.gn  faces  and  outlandish  language.  It’s  a  h»S 
thing  to  hear  a  liamely  Scotch  tongue  cry  ouarter*^  .in.l  k,.  .ifr  "i  “ 
cut  gin,  down  just  the  «me  in.  if  he  calle/omTa^l  tW 
,l^_co.ne  through  the  Netherwood  hau^  wo^d 

looking  fellows,  and  capitally  mounted— He  that  i<  •  ’  r 

the  rear  of  the  column  must  be  Clav^’sc  Lself-  «*v  ”"* 

«  .h,,  o;,»  .b,  brijg.,  .„u"  “  Ej^iaTb^rt  K  i“™ 

than  five  minutes.**  ’  p.  279.  ^  ^ 

(Jrahame  ol  Claverhouse,  afterwards  Viscount  Dtindoe  is  one 
of  our  Author  8  favourite  characters,  and  he  has  taken  nlti  .u." 
|«ins  to  render  him  a  favourite  with  the  reader. 

*  Crahainc  of  Claverhouse  was  in  the  nrime  of  lift,  i  r 

ttature,  and  slightly,  though  elegantiv  fornio.) .  k:  failier  low  of 

ind  manners,  were  those  of  one^whose  life  Imil’  h«  ■“"Ruago, 

noble  and  the  gay.  Hi.  feamreT  «hih  .!h  .  T  “"‘""S 

A.  oval  face,  a  straight  and  welUfornmd  “i^^rk 

pfexion  just  sufficiently  tinged  with  brown  to  save  it  fmlMk  ’  k 

of  effeminacy,  a  short  upper-lip,  curved  imward  like  ih»7«f 

•Utue,  and  slightly  shaded  byLall  muslachio.  oflight  brow„®- ‘“'I 

“L““ 


than  of  nmM.;  S  *  quaniieu  lo  De  the  votary  of  nleaiure 

mbounded  m'darinw  and *’"*^"  •**•''*  c**erior  was  hidden  a  spirit 
rf  MachUvel  hiniJIff  “"*•  prudent  as  that 

*ith  that  d?.L  Jri7r  'n  politics,  and  imbued,  of  courn^ 

wtTwhenlh^  i?**  character  formed  in  times  of  civil  d"s? 

•T  habitual  opposSon  Teto’  ^ V“^-> 

•kich  deprive  7hem  *1  often  comb, net)  with  vices  and  excesses 

Pp.  286-f283.  ‘  ®'‘  ‘heir  lustre.* 

“W  «  ?he“boltmI?‘'“l7’  to  be  a  very  J.umane 

ottom.  He  (ells  Lady  3Iarttaret,  that  ‘  (be  state 
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*  of  the  country)  gronins^  worse  and  worse  daily,  reduces  km 
‘  to  the  necessity  of  takini^  measures  with  the  recusanta,  titt 
^  are  much  snore  consonant  srilh  his  duty^  than  iritk  hit 

*  mclinations' 

*  **  1  am  not  a  selfish  man,**  he  is  subsequently  made  to  mmh, 
*•  though  the  xvorld  xvill  tell  you  othertvise ;  I  am  not  selfish  either  inaiy 
hopes  or  fears,  my  joys  or  sorrows.  1  have  not  been  severe  for  oiyiilf, 
or  grasping  for  myself,  or  ambitious  for  myself.  The  service  of  mj 
master,  and  the  good  of  the  countrys  is  what  I  have  tried  to  aim  at 
I  may  perhaps  have  driven  severity  into  cruelty,  but  I  acted  for  tk 
best  r  * 

NothiiiiT  more  evident  than  that  he  is  actuated  by  gentiHif 
patriutLsin  in  the  painful  stTvice  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Lord 
Evundale,  another  most  amiahlc  man,  informs  his  commaadcr, 
^  that  he  lias  dispersed  a  conventicle,  and  made  prisoner  an  old 
‘  trumpeter  of  rehellion,  who  was  in  the  act  of  exhorting  hk 
‘  hearers  to  rise  and  lie  doing  in  the  good  cause  ;  as  tccll  as  oar 
^  or  tico  of  his  hearers  who  seemed  to  be  particularly  insolent' 
lie  adds,  that  ii  large  body  of  Whigs,  to  the  amount  of  about! 
thousand  men,  had  broken  out  into  actual  rebeUion  :  ‘Then  it  ii 
‘  time  for  us,’  replies  Claverhouse,  ‘  to  he  up  and  be  doing aho: 
‘  There  are  rogue,s  enough  in  this  country  to  make  the  rebels 
^  five  times  their  strength,  if  they  arc  not  checked  at  once.* 
History  liowe\er  presents  us  some  decisive  instances  of 
tiim  otlicer’s  humanity,  and  we  shall  transcribe  one  anecdote) 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord. 

‘  One  morning,  between  five  and  six  hours,  John  Bxowit) 
‘  having  performed  the  worship  of  God  in  his  family,  was  goiac 
‘  with  a  spade  in  his  haml,  to  make  ready  some  peat-groimd. 
‘  The  mist  being  very  dark,  he  knew  not  until  cruel  and  bioodtr 
‘  Claverhouse  com|)assed  him  with  three  troops  of  horse,  brought 
‘  kim  to  bis  house,  and  there  examined  him ;  who,  though  hewn 
‘  m  man  of  stammering  speech,  yet  answered  liini  distinctly  tad 
‘  solidly  ,  which  made  Claverhouse  to  examine  those  wliom  he 
‘  had  taken  to  be  liis  guide  through  the  muirs,  if  they  had  heti4 

*  bill!  preach  ?  They  answered,  “  No,  no,  he  was  uevar  I 
|MPeaclier.*’  lie  said,  “  If  he  has  never  preached,  meiklc  hll 

“  be  praytMl  in  his  time.**  He  said  to  John,  “  Go  to  your  prayn% 
"  for  you  shall  iminiHliatcly  die.*’  When  he  was  prayingi.t^ 

*  veriiouse  interrupted  him  thri'c  timew  :  one  time  that  be  stoppii 

*  him,  he  was  pleading  that  the  Lord  would  spare  a  remaw^i 
‘  and  not  make  a  full  end  in  the  day  of  his  anger.  CUvefiKJin 
‘  laid,  “  1  gave  you  time  to  pray,  and  you  have  begun  to  pretA*. 

‘  be  turneil  about  upon  his  knees,  and  said,  “  Sir,  yon  know 
neither  the  nature  of  praying  nor  preaching,  that  call 
“preaching  ;**  then  continued  without  confusion.  Wheoe*^ 
‘  Clavarhoute  said,  Take  good  night  of  your  wife  and  obiWo** 
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♦HU  wife  standing  by  with  her^ child  on  her  arm  that  she  had 
4  hroiip:ht  forth  to  him,  and  another  child  of  his  first  wife’s,  he 

*  came  to  her,  and  saiil,  “  Now,  Marion,  the  day  is  come  that 
I  told  voii  would  come,  when  1  spake  first  to  you  of  mar- 

“  ryint;  me.”  She  sai<!,  “  indeetl  John,  1  can  williniciy  part  with 
♦*  YOU.”  rhen  he  said,  “  This  is  all  1  desire,  i  have  no  more 
♦<  to  do  but  die.”  He  kissed  his  wife  and  bairns,  and  wished 

*  punbased  amV  promised  blessings  to  be  multipruMl  upon  them 

*  and  bis  blessini^.  Claverhouse  ordered  six  men  to  shoot  him  : 

‘  the  most  part  of  the  bullets  came  upon  his  head,  which  scat- 

*  tereil  his  brains  upon  the  ground.  Claverhouse  said  to  bis 
‘  wife,  ”  Wbat  thinkest  thou  of  thy  husband  now,  woman  ?” 

*  She  said,  “  I  thoutjht  ever  much  of  him,  and  now  us  much  as 
“ever.”  He  said,  “  It  w'ere  justice  to  lay  thee,  beside  him.”  ' 

*  She  said,  ^  If  ye  were  permitted,  I  doubt  not  but  your  cruelty 
“  would  t^o  that  lenj^th  ;  but  how  will  you  make  answer  for 
“  this  morninj^’s  work'”  He  said,  “To  man  I  can  be  answer- 
‘‘  able;  and  for  God,  1  will  take  him  in  mine  own  band.” 

*  ClaviThousc  mounted  his  horse,  and  inarclu'd,  and  left  her, 

‘  with  the  corpse  of  her  dead  husband  lyini^  there.  She  set 
^  the  bairn  on  the  {'round,  and  tied  up  bis  head,  and  straij'hted 

*  his  body,  and  covered  him  in  her  plaid,  and  sat  down,  and 

*  wept  over  him.* 

I)oubth‘ss,  these  were  some  of  ‘  the  brave  and  sincere  on 

*  cither  side,'  to  whom  our  Author  alludes,  as  havinc'  ‘  loiu' 

*  looked  down  with  surprize  and  ]>ity  on  the  ill-ap|)reciatcd 
‘  motives’ — The  fact  is,  that  Graliame  was  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
fernal  ai'ents  of  the  bloodiest  tyranny  that  ever  disi'raced  the 
annals  of  humanity  ;  and  the  self-contradictory  attempts  of 
this  Novelist  to  extenuate  or  account  for  his  atrocities,  are 
luidc  up  of  pure  sentimental  fiction. 

But  we  for{'et  ourselves;  it  is  only  u  tale.  We  proceetl, 
therefore,  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  caricature  portraits  of 
the  field-preachers,  in  which  the  Author  has  contrived  to  blend 
the  broail  burlescpic  of  Butler  with  somethin j:;  of  the  trac'ic 
horror  of  the  preternatural  scenes  in  Macbeth.  The  following 
wc  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  the  Covenanters  :  ‘  tlie  Beverenil 

*  Oabriel  Kettledruinmie,’  Kphraim  Macbriar,  Peter  Pouiid- 
tnt,  an  induli'ed  pastor,  and  the  maniac,  Habbakuk  Mucklc- 
'^th, — names  in  which  the  jiropriety  of  history  is  wantonly 
violated,  for  the  purpose  of  low  humour. 

Our  .\uthor  has  evidently  been  at  the  pains  of  lookiiii' tlirouf^li 
.h«  Bible  very  lately,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  apt  phrases, 
^^ve  dramatic  ellect  to  his  characters.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
injurious  conseciueiices  have  resulted  from  his  thus  exposinf' 
himself,  for  the  sake  of  amusinj'  others,  to  the  cftccts  in  some 
attendant  on  too  close  a  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume, 
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The  imtpnation  ha^  sometimes,  it  is  said,  become  distemptitd 
ill  consequence  of  the  nrientalmns  of  Scripture  making  a  too 
▼ivid  impn‘s*-ion,  and  tlie  more  awful  representations  of  a  world 
to  com»*,  oversliadouiiig  the  coiisciein*e.  We  have  heard  in 
anecdote  whispered,  that  a  ilistinscuished  living  irit,  having  se¬ 
lected  the  fluraeter  of  a  Methodist  parson  for  a  private  nm. 
queradc^  procured  a  Hihle,  uml  actually  sat  down  to  the 
perusal,  ill  order  to  fit  himself  out  for  the  occasion ;  btu 
the  ide.is  which  he  thus  heedlessly  imbibed,  the  expressioiis 
with  which  his  memory  became  charged,  were  not  with  equil 
ease  dij^lodged  :  they  asserted  their  authority  as  truth,  and  hh 
spirits,  after  uii  iiielfectual  struggle,  sunk  beneath  the  burdeo 
of  his  own  impoisoneii  thougiits. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  felicitous  results  of  the  union 
of  our  Author’s  hihiical  learning,  with  the  creative  powers  of 
his  genius 

‘  “  Woe,  woe.  and  a  threefold  woe  unto  you,  ye  bloody  and  violent 
persecutors  !*’  exclaimed  the  Reverend  Gabriel  Kettledrummle— 

“  Woe,  and  threefold  woe  unto  you,  even  to  the  breaking  of  letk, 
the  blowing  of  trumpets,  and  the  pouring  forih  of  vials!'* 

“  Ay — ay — a  black  cast  to  a’  their  ill-fa’ar'd  faces,  and  the  outtidr 
o*  the  loof  to  them  at  the  last  day/’  eclioed  the  shrill  counter-tcoor 
of  Mauso,  falling  iii  like  tlie  set:ond  part  of  a  catch. 

“  I  tell  you,”  continued  the  divine,  “  that  your  rankings  andyoor 
ridings — your  iieighings  and  your  prancings — your  bloody,  barbarooi, 
and  inhuman  cruelties — your  benumbing,  deadening,  and  debauchinc 
the  consciences  of  poor  creatures  by  oaths,  soul-damning  and  leli* 
contradictory,  have  risen  from  earth  to  llt^aven  like  a  foul  undhideotN 

outcry  of  perjury  for  hastening  the  wrath  to  come - hugh  !  hugh! 

hugh  !** 

**  And  1  say,”  cried  Mausc,  in  the  same  tunc,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  “  lliat  wi’  this  auld  breath  o*  mine,  and  it’s  sair  U*ea 

down  wi*  the  asthmatics,  and  this  rough  trot.” - 

“  Dc’il  gin  they  would  gallop,”  said  Cuddle,  ‘‘  wad  it  but  gark^f 
baud  her  tongue  !” 

“  Wi*  this  auld  and  brief  breath.”  continued  Mause,  “  will  I  tediff 
against  the  hackslidings,  defections,  (lefaications,  and  declining^ if 
the  land — against  the  grievances  and  the  causes  of  wrath.** 

•*  IVace,  1  pr’ythee — I’eacc,  good  woman,**  said  tlie  pretcbtt» 
who  had  just  recovered  from  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  fouai 
his  own  anathema  borne  down  by  Mause’s  better  wind,  “  peictt 
and  lake  not  the  word  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  servant  of  the  alur.-" 
1  say,  I  uplift  my  voice  and  tell  yc,  that  before  the  play  is  plf^ 
out — ay,  before  this  very  sun  gaes  down,  ye  shall  learn  that  ncithff 
a  desperate  Judas,  like  your  prelate  Sharpe  that’s  gone  to  k* 
place;  nor  a  sanctuarv-hrcaking  Holofernes,  like  bloody-minded (V 
verhouse  ;  nor  an  ambitious  Diotrephes.  like  the  lad  ^vandale; 
a  covetous  and  warld-following  Demas,  like  him  they  ca*  Sciji*^ 
Ifothwell,  that  makes  every  wife’s  plack  and  her  meal-ark  hiss*! 
neither  your  carabines,  nor  your  pistols,  nor  your  bro*dswordi>  ^ 
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vour  horeei,  nor  your  saddles,  bridles,  sarcinelet,  nose-baffs,  nor 
mirtingalcs*  shall  resist  the  arrows  that  are  whetted  and  the  bow 
that  is  bent  against  you.” 

That  shall  they  never,  I  trow,”  echoed  Mause ;  ••  castaways 
ire  ibey  ilk  nnc  o’  them — besoms  of  destruction,  fit  only  to  be  flung 
into  the  fire  when  they  have  sweepit  the  filth  out  o*  the  Temple— 
vhips  of  small  cords,  knotted  for  the  chastisement  of  those  wha  like 
tbfir  warldiv  glides  and  gear  better  than  the  Cross  or  the  Covenanti 
but  when  that  wark’s  done,  only  meet  to  mak  latchets  to  the  da’il’t 
brogues.**  *  V^ol.  iii.  pp.  22—25. 

Again,  as  a  specimen  of  our  Author's  daring  profaneness. 

*  “  Through  the  help  of  the  Lord  I  have  leaped  over  a  wall,”  ex¬ 
claimed  poor  Mause.  as  her  horse  was,  by  ner  rude  attendanls, 
brought  up  to  leap  the  turf  inclosure  of  a  deserted  fold,  in  which 
feat  her  curch  flew  off,  leaving  her  grey  hairs  uncovered. 

**  1  am  sunk  in  deep  mire  where  there  is  no  standing — I  am  come 
Into  deep  waters  where  the  floods  overflow  me,”  exclaimed  Kettle* 
dnimmle,  as  the  charger  on  which  he  was  mounted  plunged  up  to 
tlie  saddle-girths  in  a  meU^head^  as  they  call  the  springs  which  supply 
the  marshes,  the  sable  streams  beneath  spouting  over  the  face  and 
person  of  the  captive  preacher.** 

*  These  exclamations  excited  shouts  of  laughter  among  their  military 
attendants.’  Vol.  iii.  pp.  32 — 33. 

Gabriel  Kettledrummle  is  called  upon  *  to  improve  the  pro- 
*  ddential  success*  which  the  insurgents  had  obtained.  ^  Two 
^  mortal  hours  did  he  preach  at  a  breathing.*  His  text  is 
gifen  at  full  length,  the  last  verse  of  the  forty-ninth  chapter 
of  Issith;  and  a  syllabus  is  added  of  the  fifteen  heads  into  which 
his  discourse  was  divided. 

’  Occasionally  he  vindicated  with  great  animation  the  ri^ht  of 
rwry  freeman  to  worship  God  according  to  his  own  conscience; 
nnl  presently  he  charged  the  guilt  and  misery  of  the  people  on  the 
awful  negligence  of  their  rulers,  who  had  not  only  failed  to  establish 
pnr^ytery  as  the  national  religion,  but  had  tolerated  sectaries  of 
various  descriptions.  Papists,  Prclatists,  Erastians  assuming  the  name 
®f  Presbyterians,  Independants,  Socinians,  and  Quakers ;  all  of 
•horn,  Kettledrummle  proposed,  by  one  sweeping  act  to  expel  from 
^  land,  and  thus  re-edify  in  its  integrity  the  beauty  of  the  sane* 
^ry.  He  next  handled  very  pithily  the  doctrine  of  defensive  arms 
"‘dof  resistance  to  Charles  ll.,  observing,  that  instead  of  a  nursing 
hiber  to  the  Kirk,  that  monarch  had  been  a  nursing  father  to  none 
i^athls  own  bastards.  He  went  at  some  length  through  the  life  and 
conversation  of  that  joyous  prince,  few  parts  of  which,  it  must  be 
were  qualified  to  stand  the  rough  handling  of  so  uncourtly 
*0  orator,  who  conferred  on  him  the  hard  names  of  Jeroboam,  Omri, 
Pekah,  and  eveiy  other  evil  monarch  recorded  in 
^  Chronicles,  and  concluded  with  a  round  application  of  the  Scrin- 
|Qre,  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old ;  yea,  for  the  Kino  it  is  proridcu  : 

*  "•lb  made  it  deep  and  large ;  tht  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much 
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wood :  ttjf  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone,  dotii 
kindle  it.**  *  pp.  101,  102. 

He  is  succeeded  by  yoiina:  Macbrlar,  whose  thin  features  ud 
hectic  npucnrance,  luriu  mI  u  coiilrasi  with  the  square  stupid 
face  of  the  uumm*  corjuilein  tlivine. 

‘  “  Well  is  he  this  day  that  shall  barter  his  house  for  a  helmet,  isd 
sell  his  garment  for  a  sword  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  children  pf 
ibv  Covtnunt,  even  to  the  fulfilling;  of  the  promise;  and  woe,  woe 
unto  him  who,  for  carnal  ends  ».nd  self  seeking;,  shidl  withhold  lumielf 
from  the  ^reat  work,  for  the  curse  shall  abide  with  him,  even  the 
hitter  curse  of  .Meroz,  because  he  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  inigfity.  Up  then,  anul  he  doing ;  the  blood  of  martyn, 
recking  upt)n  sc  ifi’olds,  is  crying  fi)r  veni:cance:  the  hones  of  saintt, 
uliicli  lie  wliitening  in  the  higliways  nrc  pleading  for  retribution; 
the  grijuns  of  inno  ent  caj)tives  from  desolate  isles  of  the  sea,  and 
from  t!ie  <hmge«*n>  of  the  tyrant*s  high  places,  cry  for  tleliverancc; 
the  prayei>  ot  peiseeuteil  C'hrisii  ns,  slu  ileiin^  themselves  in  dew 
and  (lesarts  from  tlie  swords  of’  their  pir.secuiors,  famished  with 
hunger,  starving  witit  cold,  lackitig  fire,  food,  shelter,  and  cloathing, 
because  seive  (iod  ratlit  r  ih  m  man  —  ali  are  with  you,  pleading, 
watidr  v:  kn  »eklng,  stonniitg  tlu*  gates  of  heaven  in  vour  behalf. 
Ileav.  n  .tself  vhall  light  t<»r  y«)\i,  as  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 

aln.':  Si>eia.  rhen  whoso  will  d(‘scrve  immort.i!  fame  iu  this  world, 
anil  «tt*ii>.d  happiness  iu  that  uliieli  is  to  co!ne,  let  them  enter  into 
(lodV  service,  and  takt'  ailes  at  the  band  of’  his  servant, — a  blessing, 
namely,  upon  him  and  liis  houst  hold,  and  his  children,  to  the  ninUi 
generation,  even  the  blessing  ol  the  promise,  for  ever  and  ever! 
Amtn.**  *  pp.  lOS— 1 10. 

It  dun,  that  the  (^ovenanters  of  that  period  werr 

C(junll\  iiitolerau!  vvithtiu*  Uj)iscopali.ans, crpnll y  lu’tii  on  gaining 
nn  4*xcliisivt*  C'taidishmcnt,  iupially  tlisposcd  t<»  persecute, had 
they  got  the  uppermost,  much  more  ferocious  indeed  in  their 
tlisposiiioiis.  a!ul  far  h»‘'S  ortliodo\  iu  their  creed  ;  for  herf 
vNc  h.ive  u  Prcshytcriaii  preacher  a!»\ mholi/.ing  wiili  a  llomish 
priest  of  the  dark  ugc's,  and  promising  eteriml  life  as  the  rowird 
t)f  hraveiy  iu  the  field  of  battle!!  It  is  high  time  that  the 
mistakes  of  former  historians  r«'Spectiiig  liie  religious  tenets 
as  well  as  the  mnrarehiiraeter  of  the  Cameronlaiis,  were  rec¬ 
tified.  Is  it  possible  that  our  Author  can  he  eh  irgeable  with 
llagranl  ignorance  on  this  point,  or  with  any  w  ish  unfairly  to 
appropri.ite  to  the  Ispiscopal  Church,  the  iloctrines  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  ?  Doubtless,  he  has  some  unknown  maiuiscript  <lo- 
ennients,  to  auihori/e  these  representations. 

Onr  next  spiTimen  iniglit  >ic  with  any  cauldron  scene 
romance. 

‘  The  precincts  of  the  gloomy  and  ruinous  hut  were  enlightened 

{tartly  by  some  furze  which  blazed  on  the  hctirth,  the  smoke  whereof# 
laving  no  legal  vent#  eddied  around,  and  formed  over  the 


i  ktacktotlie  walls  by  patches  of  wet  clay.  This,  broken  and  dusky 
!  li^i  shewed  luany  u  countenance  elated  with  spiritual  pride,  or  ren- 
1  (krtd  dark  hv  fierce  enthusiasm;  and  some  whose  unxioun,  wan* 
jfring,  and  uncertain  looks  shewed  they  felt  themselves  rasldy  em¬ 
barked  in  u  cause  which  they  had  neither  coura>;e  nor  conduct  to 
I  bring  to  a  pood  issue,  yet  knew  not  how  to  abandon,  for  very  shame. 

I  They  were,  indeed,  a  doubtful  and  disunited  body.  The  most  active 
I  of  their  number  were  those  concerned  with  Hurley  in  the  death  of 
I  the  Primate,  four  or  five  of  whom  had  found  their  way  tO'Loudon- 
\  hill,  together  with  otlier  men  of  the  same  relentless  and  uncom- 
I  promising  zeal,  who  had,  in  various  ways,  given  desperate  and  uii* 
i  pirdouablc  ofl’cnce  to  the  government.’ 

i  «  *  «  •  *  4 

[ 

i  *  “  I  will  not  hold  my  peace,’'  reiterated  the  strange  and  un¬ 
natural  voice;  is  this  a  time  to  speak  of  peace,  when  the  earth 
I  quakes,  and  the  mountains  are  rent,  and  the  rivers  are  eltangeil 
[  into  blood,  and  the  two-edged  sw'ord  is  draw  n  from  the  slieath  to 
I  drink  gore  as  if  it  were  water,  and  devour  llesh  as  the  lire  devours 
I  dr>  ktubhic  !’’ 

i  ‘While  be  spoke  thus,  the  orator  struggled  forward  to  the  inner 
I  part  of  the  circle,  and  presented  to  Morion’s  wondering  eyes  a 
I  ligure  worthy  of  such  a  voice  and  such  language.  'Phe  rags  of  a 
I  dreis  which  bad  once  been  black,  added  to  the  tattered  fragments  of 
I  isheplicrd*>  plaid,  composed  a  covering  scarce  lit  for  the  purp«»sC8  of 
I  decency,  much  less  for  those  of  warmth  or  comfort.  A  long  heard, 

I  iiwh'te  MU)W,  hung  down  on  hi>  breast,  and  mingled  with  bushy, 

I  uncombed,  giizzled  hair,  which  hung  in  elf-locks  around  his  wild  and 
j  >uring  visige.  Phe  features  seemed  to  be  extenuated  by  penury 
j  indfamiiu*  until  they  hardly  retained  the  likeness  of  a  human  aspect* 

I  The  eyes,  grey,  wild  and  wandering,  evidently  betokened  a  be- 
I  »ildcred  imagination,  lie  held  in  bis  band  a  rusty  sword,  clotted 

|»ilh  blood,  as  were  bis  long  lean  hands,  which  were  garnished  ;it 
’d^c extremity  with  nails  like  eagle’s  claws. 

“  In  the  name  of  Heaven  !  who  is  he  said  Morton,  in  a  wliLsper 
i  Poundiext,  surprised,  shocked,  and  even 'slui  tied  .it  tins  glnistly 
!  *ppariiion,  which  looked  more  like  the  resurrection  of  some  cannibal 
P'JCit,  or  Druid,  red  from  his  human  sacrifice,  than  like  an  earthly 
®>ortal 

**  It  is  lluhhakuk  Mucklewrath.”  answered  Poundtext,  in  the  same 
tone,  ‘*  whom  the  enemy  have  long  detained  in  captivity  in  forts 
castles,  until  his  uiidcrstniuling  hath  departed  from  him,  and,  as 
an  evil  spirit  hath  possessed  him.  Nevertheless,  our  violent 
^thren  will  have  i  .  that  he  speaketh  of  the  spirit,  and  that  they 
tnictify  by  his  pouring  forth.” 

‘Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Mucklewrath,  who  cried  in  a  voice 
'‘Wmadc  the  very  beams  of  the  roof  quiver — “  W’lio  Uilks  of  peace 
I  ***“  safe  conduct  ?  who  speaks  of  mercy  to  tlit  bloody  Imu-e  ok 
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the  malignanu?  Isay,  take  the  infants  and  dash  them  against 
stones  ;  take  the  daughters  and  the  mothers  of  the  house  and  koH 
them  from  the  battlements  of  their  trust,  that  the  dogs  may  h\xn% 
their  blood  as  they  did  on  that  of  Jezebel,  the  spouse  of  Ahab, 
that  their  carcasses  may  be  dung  to  the  face  of  tne  held  even  in  tW 
portion  of  their  fathers  !**  I 

*  **  He  speaks  right,*'  said  more  than  one  sullen  voice  from  behind; 
we  will  be  honoured  with  little  service  in  the  great  cause,  if  tt 

already  make  fair  weather  with  Heaven’s  enemies.” 

*  **  ^is  is  utter  abomination  and  daring  impiety,”  said  Mortot 

unable  to  contain  his  indignation.  ”  What  blessing  can  you  eipect 
in  a  cause,  in  which  you  listen  to  the  mingled  ravings  of  mtdim 
and  atrocity  ?’•  j 

*  M  Hush,  young  man!”  said  Kettledrummle,  and  resenre  tkf 
censure  for  that  for  which  thou  canst  render  a  reason.  It  is  not  Is: 
thee  to  Judge  into  what  vessels  the  spirit  may  be  poured.” 

*  We  judge  of  the  tree  by  the  fruit,”  said  Poundtext,  “  sod 
allow  not  tluit  to  be  of  divine  inspiration  that  contradicts  the  difiu 
laws.” 

••‘You  forget,  brotlicr  Poundtext,”  said  Macbriar,  “thatthck  i 
arc  the  latter  days,  when  signs  and  wonders  shall  be  multiplied.” 

*  Poundtext  stood  forward  to  reply,  but,  ere  he  could  articukt 
a  word,  the  insane  preacher  broke  in  with  a  scream  that  drovn^i 
all  competition. 

••*  Who  talks  of  signs  and  wonders? — Am  not  1  Habbakuk  Mucklf 
wrath,  whose  name  is  changed  to  Magor-Missabib,  because  I  am  made  | 
a  terror  unto  myself  and  unto  all  that  arc  around  me  ? — I  heard  it-  I 
When  did  I  hear  it  ? — Was  it  not  in  the  Tower  of  the  Bass,  tbn 
overhangeth  the  wide  wild  sea  ? — And  it  howled  in  the  winds,  iwl 
it  roared  in  the  billows,  and  it  screamed,  and  it  whistled,  and  it ' 
clanged,  with  the  screams  and  the  clang  and  the  whistle  of  the  ist* 
birds,  as  they  Boated,  and  flew,  and  dropped,  and  dived,  on  thr 
bosom  of  the  waters.  I  saw  it — Where  did  1  see  it? — was  it  pot 
from  the  high  peaks  of  Dumbarton,  when  I  looked  westward  upoe 
the  fertile  land,  and  northward  on  the  wild  Highland  hills,  when  the 
clouds  gathered  and  the  tempest,  came,  and  the  lighteninas  ^ 
Heaven  flashed  in  sheets  as  wide  as  the  banners  of  an  host?— 
did  1  see  ? — Dead  corpses  and  wounded  horses,  the  rushing  togetbr^ 
of  battle,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood. — What  heard  I  ?— Tbf 
voice  that  cried,  Slay,  slay — smite — slay  utterly — let  not 
have  pity !  slay  utterly,  old  and  young,  the  maiden,  the  child,  sw 
the  woman  whose  head  i.s  grey — Defile  the  house  and  fill  the  courn 
with  the  slain  !’* '  Vol.  iii.  pp.  171 — ISO. 

The  finest  piece  of  imaginative  painting,  however,  in 
four  volumes,  (for  the  tale  which  occupies  the  first 
notwithstanding  its  captivating  title,  ‘  the  Black  Dwarf,*  is<^; 
cidedly  inferior  to  that  which  is  the  subject  of  these  remarW  •• 
the  scene  in  which  Henry  IVlorton  flnds  himself  unwarily 
diiced  into  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  the  discomflted  Ctrowo- 
niaiis,  who  arc  listening  to  the  low-murmured  prayers  of 
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briar.  His  unexpected  Intrusion  is  interpreted  by  MucLlowrathy 
ioto  a  providential  intimation  that,  like  ^  the  ram  caught  in 

•  the  thicket,’  his  blood  is  to  serve  ‘  as  a  driuk-oifering  to  rc- 

*  deem  vengeance  from  the  Church.’  “  Up,  then,”  he  exclainta, 

tB(i  biinl  the  victim  with  cords  to  the  horns  of  the  altar 

Micbriar  interposes,  and  procctnls  to  examine  tlic  prisoner 
prior  to  his  condeninution,  concerning  the  alleged  charges  of 
carnal  self-seeking  and  Erastianism.  His  answers  are  not 
dffmeil  satisfactory,  and  Macbriar  proceeds  to  charge  him  with 
having,  by  his  sins,  drawn  down  defeat  upon  the  whole  host, 
&od  to  adjudge  him  to  death. 

« <•  'llierffore,  mark  my  words.  This  is  the  Subbath,  and  our  hand 
ihall  not  bo  on  thee  to  spill  thy  blood  upon  this  day  ;  but,  when  the 
tvelflh  hour  shall  strike,  it  is  a  token  that  thy  time  on  earth  hath 
run !  Wherefore  improve  thy  span,  for  it  Hittetli  fast  away. — Seize 
00  the  prisoner,  brethren,  and  take  his  weapon  from  him.” 

‘  The  command  was  so  unexpectedly  given,  and  so  suddenly  exe¬ 
cuted  by  those  of  the  party  who  had  gradually  closed  behind  and 
around  Morton,  that  he  was  overpowered  and  disarmed  before  he 
could  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  When  this  was  accomplished, 
a  dead  and  stern  silence  took  place.  The  fanatics  ranged  them- 
iclves  around  a  large  oaken  tabic,  placing  Morion  amongst  them,  in 
luch  a  manner  as  to  be  opposite  to  the  clock  which  was  to  strike  his 
koeli.  Food  was  placed  before  them,  of  which  they  offered  tlieir  in¬ 
tended  victim  a  share;  but,  it  will  readily  be  believed,  he  hud  little 
appetite.  When  this  was  removed,  the  party  resumed  their  devo¬ 
tions,  Macbriar  expostulating  in  prayer,  as  if  to  wring  from  the 
Deity  a  signal  that  the  bloody  sacrifice  they  proposed  was  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  service.  The  eyes  and  cars  of  his  hearers  were  anxiously 
itrained,  as  if  to  gain  some  sight  or  sound  which  might  be  converted 
or  wrested  into  a  type  of  approbation,  and  ever  and  unon  dark  looks 
were  turned  on  the  dial-plate  of  the  time-piece,  to  watch  its  pro* 
gress  towards  ilie  moment  of  execution. 

*  Morton*s  eye  frequently  took  the  same  course,  wdth  the  sad  re¬ 
flection,  that  there  appeared  no  possibility  of  his  life  being  expanded 
beyond  the  narrow  si'ginent  which  the  index  had  yet  to  tiavel  on  the 
circle  until  it  arrived  at  the  fatal  hour.  Faith  in  his  religion,  with 
a  constant  unyielding  principle  of  honour,  and  the  sense  of  con¬ 
scious  iiniucence,  enabled  him  to  puss  through  this  dreadtul  interval 
with  less  agitation  than  he  himselt  could  liave  expected,  had  the 
lituation  been  prophesied  to  him.  Yet  there  was  a  want  of  that 
^er  and  animating  sense  of  right  which  supported  him  in  similar 
circumstances,  when  in  the  power  of  Claverhouse.  Then  he  was 
conscious,  that,  amid  the  spectators,  were  many  who  were  lamentuig 
hit  condition,  and  some  who  applauded  liis  conduct.  But  now, 
**nong  tho'C  pale-eyed  and  ferocious  zealots,  whose  hardened  brows 
v^rcsoon  to  be  bent,  not  merely  with  indifference,  but  with  triumph, 
'Jpon  his  execution, — without  a  friend  to  speak  a  kindly  word,  or 
pvc  a  look  either  of  sympathy  or  encouragement, — awaiting  till  the 
*^ord  destined  to  slay  him  crept  out  of  llie  scabbard  gradually,  and 
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as  it  were  by  straw-breadths,  and  condemned  to  drink  the  bltternetf 
of  death  drop  by  drop, — it  Is  no  wonder  that  his  t'eelings  were  lea 
trofuposed  than  tliey  liad  been  on  any  former  occasion  of  danger. 

Ills  destined  executioners,  as  he  gazed  arounil  them,  seemed  to 
alter  their  ibrms  and  features,  like  the  spectres  in  a  feverisli  drea«; 
their  figures  became  larger,  and  their  faces  more  disturbed  ;  and,  ai 
an  excited  imagination  predominated  over  the  realities  which  hUeyci 
received,  he  could  have  thought  himself  surrounded  rather  by  a  band 
of  demons  than  of  human  beings ;  the  walls  seemed  to  drop  with 
blood,  and  the  light  tick  of  the  clock  thrilled  on  his  car  with  &ucli 
loud,  painful  distinctness,  ns  if  each  sound  were  the  prick  of  a 
bodkin  inflicted  on  the  naked  nerve  of  the  organ. 

*  It  was  with  pain  that  he  felt  his  mind  wavering  while  on  the  brink 
between  this  and  the  future  world,  lie  made  a  strong  cflurt  to  com¬ 
pose  himself  to  devotional  exercises,  and  unecpial,  during  that  fear¬ 
ful  strife  of  nature,  to  arrange  his  own  thoughts  into  suitable  ex- 
pre*sions,  he  had,  instinctively,  recourse  to  tlie  petition  for  deli*  I 
verance  and  for  composure  of  spirit  which  is  to  lie  found  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Crayer  of  the  Church  of  England*.  Macbriar,  whole 
family  were  of  that  persuasion,  instantly  recognized  the  words  which 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  pronounced  half  aloud. 

“  'fhere  lacked  but  this,”  he  said,  his  pale  cheek  kindling  with 
resentment,  “  to  rout  out  my  carnal  reluctance  to  see  his  bloo<l  spilt, 
lie  is  a  prelatist  w  ho  has  sought  the  camp  under  the  disguise  of  an 
Erastian,  and  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  lias  l>een  said  of  him,  must 
needs  be  verity.  1 1  is  blood  be  on  his  bead,  the  deceiver! — let  him 
go  down  to  Tophet  with  the  ill-mumbled  mass  which  he  calls  a  prayer- 
book  in  his  right  hand.’’ 

‘  “  1  take  up  my  song  against  him  !’*  exclaimed  the  maniac.  “  A» 
the  sun  went  back  on  the  dial  ten  degrees  for  intimating  the  re¬ 
covery  of  holy  lle/.ekiah,  so  shall  it  now'  go  forward,  that  the  wicked 
iwav  be  taken  aw  ay  from  among  tlic  people,  and  tlie  Covenant  ei- 
tahlished  in  its  purity.” 

‘  He  sprang  to  a  chair  witli  an  attitude  of  frcn'zy,  in  order  to  an- 
ticipute  the  fatal  moment  by  putting  the  index  forward;  and  several 
of  the  party  begun  to  make  ready  their  w'capons  for  immediate  exe¬ 
cution,  when  Muckle wrath’s  hand  was  arrested  by  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions. 

*  “  Hist !”  be  said, — “  I  bear  a  distant  noise.” 

‘  “  It  is  the  rushing  of  the  brook  over  the  pebbles,”  said  one. 

•  “  It  is  the  sough  of  the  wind  among  the  bracken,”  said  another. 


•  This  is  not  unnatural:  it  is  only  another  specimen  of  our  Nove¬ 
list’s  disregard  ot  tact.  Morton  bad  evidently  no  settled  religious 
faith:  be  was  no  Puritan,  That  a  person  iinaccu.stomcd  to  pray, 
.•should  at  so  fearful  a  moment  mechanically  adopt  a  form  of  devotion, 
i«  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Thu.s,  seamen  in  a  storm,  and  niinT 
ignor.'int  people  under  sudden  fright,  have  ‘  recourse  to’  the  Lord’s 
I’rayer,  because  they  know  no  other.  Rut,  unfortunately  for  our 
Author,  the  Knj^lish  Prayerdtook  nrver  imposed  upon  the  people  of 
Scoilandi  so  that  Morton  could  not  be  familiar  with  it. 
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««<  It  is  llic  gnllopping  of  horse/*  said  Morion  to  himself,  Ills  sense 
of  hearing  rendcrea  acute  by  the  dremlful  situation  in  which  he  stood ; 
“God grant  they  toay  come  us  iny  deliverers  !*'  *  Vol.  iv.  pp.  80—85. 

The  subsequent  apparition  of  Hahhakiik  ^luckhnvrath,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  ;  hut  one  short  extract  more  from  the  examination 

bv  torture  of  Macbriar,  before  the  Privy  Council,  must  c  lose  our 
•  ^ 

quotations. 

*  A  dark  crimson  curtain,  which  covered  a  sort  of  niche,  or  Go¬ 
thic  recess  in  the  wall,  rose  at  tlie  signal,  and  displayed  the  public 
executioner,  a  tall,  grim,  and  hideous  man,  having  an  oaken  table 
before  him,  on  whicli  lay  thumb  screws,  and  an  iron  case,  called  the 
Scotti>h  boot,  used  in  these  tyrannical  days  to  torture  accused  persons. 
Morton,  who  was  unprepared  for  this  ghastly  apparition,  started 
when  the  curtain  arose,  hut  Maebriar’s  nerves  xvere  more  firm.  He 
gazed  u)>on  the  horrible  apparatus  with  much  composure;  and  if 
nature  called  the  blood  from  his  cheek  for  a  second,  resolution  sent 
it  back  to  liis  brow  with  greater  energy. 

*  “  Do  your  duty,’*  said  the  Duke  to  the  executioner.* 

‘  Macbriar  had  scarce  understood  the  purport  of  the  words  os  first 
pronounced  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  but  he  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  recovered  to  listen  and  reply  to  the  sentence  when  uttered  by 
the  harsh  and  oefious  voice  of  the  rufli  in  who  was  to  execute  it,  and 
at  the  last  awful  words,  “  And  this  1  pronounce  for  doom,**  he  an¬ 
swered  boldly — “  My  Lords,  1  thank  you  for  the  only  favour  I 
looked  for,  or  would  accept  at  your  hands,  namely,  that  you  have 
lent  the  crushed  and  maimed  carcase  which  has  this  day  sustained 
your  cruelty,  to  this  hasty  end.  It  were  indeed  little  to  me,  whether 
1  perish  on  the  gallows  or  in  the  prison-house.  Hut  if  death,  fol¬ 
lowing  close  on  what  1  have  this  day  sutl'ered,  had  found  me  in  my 
cell  of  darkness  and  bondage,  many  might  have  lost  the  sight  how 
a  Christian  man  can  suHer  in  the  good  cause.  For  the  rest,  1  for¬ 
give  you,  my  Lords,  for  what  you  have  appointed,  and  I  have  sus- 
uined.— And  why  should  1  not  ? — Yc  send  me  to  a  happy  exchange — 
to  the  company  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  for  that  of  frail 
dust  and  ashes  —  Ye  send  me  from  darkness  into  day — from  mor¬ 
tality  to  immortality — and,  in  a  word,  from  earth  to  heaven!— If 
the  thanks,  therefore,  and  pardon  of  a  dying  man  can  do  you 
y®od,  take  them  at  my  hand,  and  may  your  last  moments  be  as 
^'appy  as  mine.**  *  Vol.  iv.  pp.  182—189. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  historical  proof  that  the  cha- 
titers  of  the  Cameronian  preachers  in  this  Tale,  are  excessively 
distorted  as  individual  portraits,  and  still  more  scaniialously  unfair 
M  specimens  of  the  persecuttMl  IVeshyteriaiis.  It  is  true  that 
^nie  of  them,  in  particular  Cauieroii  himself,  Guthrie,  David 
Hackstoun,  Donald  Cargill,  ami  Henry  Hall  of  Hanghhead,  were 
l^triyeil  into  notions  xvliich  may  justly  he  termed  fanatical,  hc- 
fiuse  Uiey  avowedly  overstcjiped  the  line  of  ordinary  duty,  and 
assumed  the  precedents  of  .Icwisli  history,  which  involved  an 
^Mraordiuar)  commission  from  the  Almighty,  as  the  ha^i^  of 
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imaginary  oblicpitions.  Tbe  rou^h  draft  of  an  cngavetoQ^ 
found  upon  Henry  Hall,  fdiews  tliat  they  carried  their  ideat  4 
alles^iance  to  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church,  far  beyond  wbit 
the  A|M>8tlei»  ever  thought  of,  and  indeed  to  an  extreme  wkick 
interfered  \%ith  the  prerogative  of  magistracy.*  Still,  noote, 
on  reading  their  dying  confessions  can  doubt  of  their  sinceriti ; 
and  their  most  furious  excesses  must  be  attributed  rather  toUn 
adoption  of  false  principles,  originating  in  an  obliquity  of  un* 
derstanding,  exasperated  by  cruelty,  than  to  any  criinioality  oC 
intention.  They  knew  not  altogether  what  spirit  they  were  of, 
but  yet  they  were  ready  to  die  for  what  they  deemed  fidelity  to 
Christ.  No  one  would  think  in  the  present  day,  of  justifying  the 
assassination  of  Archbishop  8harp,  as  David  Huckstuun  did, 
alleging  that  *  he  thought  it  no  sin  to  despatch  a  bloody  nioa- 
‘  ster  :*  yet,  in  order  impartially  to  appreciate  the  degroe  d 
enormity  involved  in  that  act,  putting  aside  the  accidental  ctr* 
cumstances  attending  it,  which  shewed  it  was  not  premeditated, 
and  the  frantic  delusion  which  led  his  murderers  to  constroe 
those  circumstances  into  an  intimation  of  the  Divine  will,  we 
should  consider  that  these  men  were  outlawed,  the  objects  of 
direct  warfare,  hunted  as  wild  beasts,  and  exposed  to  be  inur* 
dereii  in  cold  blood  by  the  firsttroop  that  should  tind  them  defeoce- 
h'ss.  This  act  of  retaliation,  therefore,  for  the  innumerable  cool- 
blooded  murders  committed  by  Claverhouse  and  others,  although 
it  cannot  be  on  any  ground  defended,  may  he  supposed  to  bare 
appeared  to  the  agents  themselves,  in  the  liglit  of  justiftable 
self-defence.  Some  of  those  who  suftbred,  expressly  disclainwd 
the  lawfulness  of  private  assassinations;  and  others  answered  to 
the  usual  interrogatories  resptx'ting  the  murder  of  8haq>:  *  In  w 


•  Some  of  their  answers  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  Privy  Couadlf 
are,  however,  very  striking.  The  following  occur  in  the  examinatiot 
of  John  Wilson.  ‘  Q.  Is  Bothwcll  rebellion  or  not?  A.  No:  it 
‘  being  for  the  defence  of  the  harmle^,  who  for  hearing  a  preachiaf 

*  and  defending  themselves,  and  the  confession  of  faith  contained  ii 
your  lest  says.  It  is  a  good  work  to  defend  the  life  of  the  harmle*. 

‘  Q,  Tliink  you  it  lawtul  to  rise  against  magistracy?  A.  Will  yott 
‘  condemn  the  reformation  carried  on  by  John  Knox?  Q.  Wen* 
‘  not  come  here  to  answer  questions,  but  to  ask.  A»  But  the  an- 
‘  swering  of  that  to  me  would  be  a  full  answer  by  me  to  your  qtieJ* 
‘  lion.  Then  said  the  bishop,  the  reformation  was  good,  but  the  W 
‘  of  carrying  it  on  was  ill.  A.  That  is  a  marvellous  thing,  to  think 

*  Goil  would  approve  the  actors  in  such  actions,  and  yet  the  roe* 

*  thod  be  ill ;  and  ibcy  to  have  a  most  solid  peace  in  these  actions, 

*  and  to  have  such  a  mouth  to  defend  it  as  all  the  wits  in  their  days 

*  could  not  be  able  to  withstand,  as  will  be  clear  to  any  that  retjb 
‘  the  history  of  the  reformation.  O,  said  they,  he  has  read  the  hii 
‘  lory  of  the  reformation/ 
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<  as  the  Lord  raised  up  instruments  to  execute  his  just  judge- 
‘  ments  upon  him,  1  have  nothing  to  say  against  it.’^ 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  unshaken  constancy  and 
l^itude  with  which  these  j>oor  {)eople,  men  and  women,  and  some 
of  them  very  youna:  women,  persisted  under  Uie  most  horrid 
tortures,  and  in  the  face  of  death,  in  the  assertion  of  their  opi- 
oioDS.  Bishop  Burnet  very  judiciously  remarks,  that  no  use  can 
bt  made  of  this,  us  an  uri^ument  to  prove  the  justice  of  their 

i  cause:  ‘but  this,’  he  adds,  ‘  is  undeniable,  the  men  who  die 

*  maiiitainin^  any  opinion,  shew  that  they  are  firmly  persuaded 
‘of  it.’  ‘  It  is  the  saint  that  makes  the  martyr,  not  the  martyr 
Uhe  saint  :’t  but  so  far  as  these  victims  of  tyranny  suffered  for 
tbeir  religious  rather  than  their  political  opinions,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  disprove  their  claims  to  the  honour  of  Christian 
martyrdom.  Indeed,  their  dying  testimonies  would  not  in 
many  cases  have  been  unworthy  of  the  primitive  times.  ‘  Dear 
‘  frieuds,’  said  Cargill  to  his  fellow-prisoners,  ‘  notwithstanding 
'  the  unjustness  of  your  sentence,  go  not  to  eternity  with  in- 

'  ‘dignation  against  your  enemies  upon  your  own  account. 

*  Neither  let  the  goodness  of  the  cause  ye  suffer  for,  found  your 
‘  confidence  in  (iod,  and  your  hope  of  well-being ;  for  were 
‘  the  action  never  so  good,  and  performed  without  the  least 
‘failing,  which  is  not  incident  to  human  infirmity,  it  could 
‘  nerer  he  a  cause  of  obtaining  mercy.’ |  The  letter  addresseii 
by  the  same  individual,  to  the  prisoners  in  the  Correction  House, 
while  it  throws  light  on  the  sectarian  errors  which  liad  been 
adopted  hy  some  of  the  rigid  Canieronians,  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  Christianity.  He  cautions  them  against  placing  re- 
li^on  too  much  in  any  particulars  of  reformation,  to  the  com* 
parative  disregard  of  weightier  things,  lest  ‘  Satan  shotiki 
‘  orerdrice  them  in  their  progress  he  insists  upon  renovation 
of  heart  and  a  progress  in  sanctification,  and  deprecates  pre- 
(easions  to  a  spurious  liberty,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  precepts 
of  the  (jospcl.  Many,  he  tells  theni,'have  thought  themselves  at 
the  height  of  assurance,  when  ‘  under  the  greatest  temptations.* 
He  condemns  them  for  refusing  to  join  in  public  worship  with 
toy  but  those  they  deemed  regenerate,  attributing  it  to  a  *  di»- 
*daintliat  has  pride  in  it;*  and  for  rejecting  the  singing-psalms 

i  u  human  compositions,  arguing  that  the  translation  of  Scrip- 
ture  was  not  less  man's  work,  and  on  that  ground  might  equally 
^  rejected.  Lastly,  he  reproves  (hem  for  wishing  ‘  to  have 

•  See  the  lost  Testimony  of  James  Boig,  Marion  Harvit,  and 
others,  in  the  “  Cloud  of  Witnesses.*' 

t  Eel.  Kev.  N.  S.  Vol.  II.  p.  132. 

^  t  Compare  this  with  the  Sermon  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mac- 
ow.  p.328. 
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‘  those  prayed  to  eternal  wrath,  who  had  departed  and  made df. 

‘  teelion  in  that  time.’  ‘  Alas  1  we  need  not  blow  them  atiaj; 

‘  the  preat  part  is  i^oini^  fast  enouj'h  that  way  \  but  this  1  nj 

*  sure,  is  not  to  i:fi\e  Go«l  his  glory,  but  to  take  from  him,  ud 
Miinit  him  in  his  freedom  and  choice,  in  the  crreatness  ofha 

*  pardon.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  angels  in  (heir  glory  to  God, 

*  joined  also  witli  it  good  will  to  men.’  ‘  I  forgive  all  men  the 
‘  wrongs  they  have  done  to  me,’  were  nearly  the  last  Words  he 
nttereil  on  the  scatVold. 

Hut  the  dying  exclamation  of  ]Vl‘Kail,  to  whom,  under  the 
name  of  Machriar,  it  is  evident  from  the  similarity  of  the  cir- 
eumstanres  that  the  Novelist  alludes,  in  the  torture-scene  we  hive 
extracted,  has  found  a  place  in  the  pages  even  of  HunM. 
These  were  his  last  words:  ‘  Farewell  sun,  moon,  and  sUn, 

‘  farewell  kimired  and  friends,  farewell  world  and  time,  farewell 
‘  weak  and  frail  body  ;  welcome  eternity,  welcome  angels  and 
‘  saints,  welcome  Saviour  of  the  worhl,  and  welcome  (iod,  the 
‘  •fudge  of  all words  which,  aided  hy  the  voice  and  manner 
of  the  speaker,  struck  all  who  heard  them  with  emotions  of 
admiration  and  horror. 

We  should  not  have  occupied  onr  pages  with  details  familiar 
to  those  who  are  accpiainted  with  history,  were  it  not  that  the 
Tales  of  my  Landlord  will  doubtless  fall  into  the  hands  of 
thousands  wlio  will  not  have  leisure,  even  if  disposed  to  take 
the  ]»ains,  to  compare  them  with  authentic  narrative.  Their 
ertecl  in  this  case,  ami  we  are  constrained  to  think  it  their  de¬ 
signed  etlect,  would  he  to  conv<‘y  a  false,  impression  of  a  highly 
important  ami  interesting  period  in  the  annals  of  their  own 
country.  W  hat  motive  could  actuate  an  Author  in  this  attempt, 
we  <lo  not  pretend  to  ilivine  ;  its  honesty  we  leave  our  readers 
to  estimate.  W  hat  must  he  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  could  sit 
down  coolly  to  turn  to  amusement  the  characters  and  sutferingi 
of  men  w  hom,  if  he  w  as  incapable  of  honouring  their  licroic  for 
titudo,  he  must  regard  as  ohjt»ct^  of  the  most  poignant  com¬ 
passion  ?  Acs,  the  torture  is  a  fine  subject  for  scenic  painting, 
and  the  Iirass-market  affords  noble  scope  for  ridic  ule,  and  i 
country  groaning  beneath  the  blood  stained  yoke  of  petty  ty 
rants,  is  a  most  appropriate  ground -work  for  a  Landlord’s 
Tale!  Hut  were  wc  to  presume  to  remind  our  Author  of  the 
fearful  responsibility  attaching  to  talents  like  bis,  which  he 
would  do  well  to  rellect  upon  before  he  commits  a  similar  literal^ 
outrage,  his  only  answer  would  probably  be  in  the  spirit  of  hb 
favourite  Claverhousc,  ‘  To  man,  1  can  be  answerable.’ 
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1SI5.  fivo.  pp.  *J61.  Price  7s.  Hlack  and  Co.  18l(). 

\S  it  is  leslilieil  and  afiirmed  of  the  people  of  India,  with 
endless  re)>etition,  that  they  exliihit  a  perpetual  sameness 
of  manners,  customs,  opinions,  and  institutions,  it  mi^ht  setMu, 
it  first  sight,  a  natural  inference,  that  there  slionld  be  no  need 
?  of  a  succession  of  descriptive  accounts  of  them  ;  esjH'claU 
!  If  as  it  has  been  stated  that  their  chief  characteristics  arc  of 
\  i  very  obvious  nature.  Neverlheless,  the  Knglish  public  re¬ 
cedes,  niih  a  considerable  sliare  of  attention,  one  descriptive 
I  \iork  after  another ;  and  no  one  surmises  that  we  are  near  the 
1  conclusion  of  the  scries. 

S  One  of  the  most  reinarkable  eireiiinstances  atteiuling  this  sue- 
i  cession  of  dcj^eriptions,  is,  that  while  the  charaetcr  and  economy 
I  of  that  people  have  been  constantly  allirtned  to  be  as  determi- 
I  into,  as  proniineiitly  manifested,  and  as  invariable,  as  the  Egyp- 
\  tiau  Pyramids,  it  has  not  however  been  till  alter  a  long  course 
j  of  lime,  and  till  alter  a  multitude  of  reports  have  been  received, 

*  tint  a  moderately  Cv)rreet  estimate  has  come  to  prevail.  Ad 
e^tiiuate  in  some  of  the  most  important  points  the  full  reverse 
t  of  the  truth,  was  very  generally  admitted  till  a  com]>uratively 
!  recent  period,  and  has  hardly  even  now  lost  admits  main- 
;  uinors,  though  they  arc  nearly  reduced  to  silence, 
i  It  is  among  the  results  of  these  multifarious  reports  respect- 
t  mg  the.  Hindoos,  that  their  economy,  their  system  of  doginai 
I  ind  |)r.ietice>,  is  Idund  to  he  much  less  fixed,  definite,  and  in- 
I  tariiible.  tliun  it  has  been  common  to  represent  and  believe:  that 
I  while  they  ecitainly  (lo  furnish  a  wonderhd  display  of  how 
!  much  .III  insiiiiition  can  do  towards  securing  sameness  and  per- 
1  manence,  yet  ifiere  are  among  tht*m  iimumerahle  di.*si*ntions  of 
^  Vain  speculation,  many  diversities  of  degree  in  the  reverence 
!  for  tlio  authority  of  the  ancient  rules  and  usages,  and  no  lillle 
ctjirice  in  the  selection  and  observance  of  superstitious  ritci, 
I  wul  even  in  the  preferenees  of  the  various  objects  of  those  rites. 

J  On  the  whole,  the  system  us  now  practically  existing,  is  a  tiling 
I  greatly  ditlerent  from  the  original  institution,  as  methodized  in 
I  icodeon  the  authority  of  Menu  and  other  ancient  oracles.  It 
i  ts  coiitr.i(Med  into  something  furies'*  comprehensive  and  piinc- 
I  tilious,  ana  is  sunk  from  that  air  of  mujesty  in  its  imposition 
f  •nd  saii  li  III.*,  hiv  li  in  the  instiluilng  authority  seenie*!  almost 
f  h>  thieaieii  annihilaiion  to  the  wretch  tiiat  should  i|uestion,  or 
I  dilate,  or  wish  to  modify,  or  slight  the  minutest  particle  of 
I  thf*  transcendental  ajipointmcnt.  I  f  there  could  be  an  inquisi- 
p  Furopcau  who  bad  read  oijy  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  and 
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had  heard  half  the  awrtions  and  asseTorationa  that  hateetfi  C 
\«ithin  comparatively  late  years  demanded  belief  that  the  llhaloo  I 
et'onomy,  ''trietly  and  praeticiilly  formed  upon  t!ie  entire  extcii  I 
of  the  inoilel  of  the  aneient  prescriptions,  has  been  inaintaiae^l  I 
iinalteie<l  to  this  hour,  he  would  soon  find  liiinself,  if  he  were  I 
to  commence  an  actual  survey  and  inv(*stii^ation  of  the  preiqn  I 
state  of  the  Hindoos,  sulliciently  pnxzled  between  the  sjstm  S 
thus  ordered  and  settled  in  his  mind,  and  tlie  matter  of  I 
presenterl  to  his  view.  Especially  would  he  find  himself  at  B 
fault  in  the  affair  of  the  four  CuHtkttj  rliscrimitiated  in  the  *st.  S 
*  cred  hooks'  hy  such  an  immense  detail  of  incommunicahle  chi*  I 
racterisiics  anil  inviolable  regulations.  This  accursed  cootri-  1| 
vance  he  would  find  in  rpiite  sunicient  practical  prevalence,  to  K 
satisfy  the  most  consummate  hater  or  scorner  of  the  humio  K 
nice  ;  but  he  would  look  in  vain  for  this  infinite  prmsion  of  m 
distinction  and  distribution.  He  ini^ht  have  ))reviously  ex-  B 
pected  that  he  should  ho  able  to  recoi^nisc  the  four  p^reat  cltwei,  B 
wfienever  he  should  observe  tlie  people,  as  rpiickly  and  certiinlj  m 
MS  if  they  were  absolutely  of  difterent  colours  ;  whereas,  thedis- 
orderini^,  weaiini^-dow  n  efft^ct  of  time,  which  counterworks  the 
force  of  all  arbitrary  institutions,  has  in  this  most  worthy  case 
prevailed  to  a  dej^ree  which  would  make  it  very  difficult  for 
him  to  assii'ii  tlie  pa^an  crowd  around  him  to  their  respectiTf 
places  in  the  t^rand  scale  of  sanctity  and  tnqiitude,  excepting 
perhajis  those  at  the  very  top  and  the  very  bottom.  An  uoct- 
nonical  jnmhlc  of  customs,  pretensions,  and  employments,  will 
lie  found  to  have  involved  the  ranks  between  these  extremes, and 
even  to  he  in  some  considerable  de^ee  extending  its  profanation 
to  the  highest. 

Nevertheless,  the  unchitmjvahlvncRn  of  the  Hindoos  and  of 
their  institution^,  is  likely  enough  to  he  retained  among  the 
common-places  of  a  certain  class  of  our  wise  men,  for  many 
years  to  come.  All  sorts  of  men  are  fond  of  their  respective 
common-places  ;  hut  perhaps  no  class  of  those  pearls  of  wisdom 
nre  liehl  in  such  estimation  hy  the  appropriate  class  of  dcalen 
and  owners,  as  the  propositions  which  bear  some  implicatioo 
hostile  to  I'liristianity.  In  the  strength  of  this  merit  they  can 
long  defy  not  only  arguments,  but  facts,  none  of  which,  how¬ 
ever  large*  and  fast  they  might  come  in  with  their  evidenen 
upon  the  holder  of  the  maxims  in  quesiion,  for  a  moment  dw- 
Curb  tln*ir  invulnerable  self-complacency.  The  sensible  Author 
of  the  present  very  entertaining  volume,  is  so  pleased  withtbf 
notion  so  tritely  repeated  among  his  class,  (that  same,  of  the 
unchangcahlcness  of  the  Hindoos,)  that  he  affixes  it  to  the  head 
of  his  hook,  like  the  ilcvotee  mark  daubed  on  the  foreheads  of 
the  worshippers  of  Sceva.  His  Preface  begins  thus:  j 

‘  So  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  presents  a  wider  field  for  fpe*  ! 
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•alilk«i  or  affords  subjects  for  more  interesting  enquiry,  than  the 
Hittioos.  Divided  into  castes,  or  tribes,  as  was  indubitably  the  cha- 
rtcieriitic  of  many  nations  in  remoter  times,  we  behold  them  in  the 
mnttni  day  wliat  they  were  in  the  primeval  ages,  and  what,  in  all 
JjuuD  probability,  they  will  ever  remain. 

« The  monotony  pervading  every  custom  of  this  singular  people, 
iltbough  it  may  seem  to  afford  but  little  scope  for  curiosity,  is  in 
reslitv  the  circumstance  which  seizes  with  increased  interest  on  the 
^nbhuient  and  admiration  of  a  stranger:  for  who  can  contemplate 
the  sad  reverses  to  which  their  ancient  greatness  and  prosperity  nave 
been  subjected,  without  being  struck  with  the  immutability  which 
daring  a  lapse  of  ages  has  prevailed  through  their  religion  and  the  in- 
uilutions  connected  with  it?* 

The  Author  clo<*s  not  signify  for  which  of  the  two  he  fecis  the 
^ter  compassion,  the  people  assumed  to  be  so  doomed  to  per- 
prtual  superstition  and  degradation,  or  the  fanatics  for  invading 
them  with  missions,  and  translations  of  the  Hible,  who  fincy 
thitsoine  reliance  may  ho  placed  on  the  predictions  in  that  Book, 
and  a!<  a  matter  of  mere  common  sense,  besides,  laugh  at  the 
notion  of  a  necessary  perpetuity  in  any  one  particular  artificial 
form  of  the  perversion  of  tlie  human  nature, 

A  larije  proportion,  however,  of  the  volume,  consists  of  de- 
vriptions,  given  in  a  clear,  lively,  and  rapid  style,  of  natural 
icenery,  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  elf'ct  of  time  and  wars 
00  places  once  the  proudest  seats  of  magnificence.  In  this  last 
respect  the  view  of  India  must  he  exceeilingly  striking.  All 
describers  agree  in  representing  the  gloomy  and  funereal  effect, 
imidst  all  the  life  and  riches  of  Nature,  of  the  vestiges  of  do- 
part*(l  grandeur,  the  signs  of  an  empire  dead  and  inhumed, 
only  with  here  and  there  left  in  ghastly  appearance  above  ground 
some  proniiiHMice  of  its  mighty  form,  in  ruins  which  are  them¬ 
selves  also  perishing.  We  cannot,  however,  pretend  to  any  great 
ol  sympathy  with  the  pathetic  regret  which  seems  to 
Have  allrcteil  some  writers,  almost  to  ilislress,  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  uf  wliat  even  so  gay  and  easy  a  person  as  our  Author, dciio- 
ffliniies  the  ‘  sad  reverse.’  'I'lic  calamities,  indeed,  that  may  be 
tjipposcMl,  or  are  known,  to  have  been  suffered  during  the  long  pe- 
nod  of  the  decline  from  the  ancient  state  of  the  country,  justly 
^'cite  iiiournful  reflections  ;  but  the  fact  simply,  that  where  once 
tHcrc  were  superb  palaces  of  despots,  and  temples  of  idols,  there 
now  dilapidated  towers  and  walls,  or  hut  a  few  mouhlering 
1‘dics,  <lesiint*d  soon  to  vanish  from  the  earth,  does  not  excite 
‘0  Us  any  deeply  sorrowful  emotions.  'Fhere  are  in  all  reason 
<luite  a  Miilicitmt  number  of  such  edifices  still  remaining  in  the 
^orld.  'l‘he  ruin  and  destruction  of  so  many,  is  just  so  much 
of  the  .splendour  which  aids  tyranny  and  8U|>erstitiori  to 
the  mind  of  the  multitude.  Philanthropy  aud  piety 
^>11  nivh  that  toiue  more  of  this  auxiliary  forc^e  were  destroyed. 
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if  it  siiouUl  1)0  alloi'od  that  the  ruin  of  these  inat;aiticenl  norki 
and  the  aocompaiiyiuix  diminution,  in  some  instances  approiHi’ 
to  desolation,  of  thf»  cities  uliicl)  they  so  proudly  ndoriK^ 
eviiu’(‘  ii  throat  ililKTonco  also,  in  point  mT  innhitiido, 
the  population  of  th»'  ancient  and  that  of  modern  liines,  Wf 
should  answer  hv  asklni;  on  what  rcasonahle  ground  it  could k 
wished  there  shonhl  exist  so  imieh  as  one  creature  more  to  nor- 
ship  Sees  a  and  l)hoi»ri;;j,  than  the  actual  numher  ? 

So  far  as  tin*  decline  from  the  ancient  stale  of  the  countfi 
has  in>oivt><l  a  diminution  of  llie  meaus  of  wcll-hcin",  in  mi 
the  hmnhlest  s»‘nse  of  the  word,  to  the  <'\istiui^  iudividuaU,  it 
is  matter  of  lutae  humanity  to  he  sorry  i'ov  it  ;  hut  at  the  same 
time  it  would  ho  the  idlest  of  all  dreams  that  etudd  representil 
as  t‘veu  possible  for  a  eomuumity  formed  ou  the  Hraluninical 
polity,  to  have  erer  heeu  in  a  eoiidiliou  deserv ins;:  in  any  sense 
to  he  <lenomiuated  happy,  what(*ver  mitjht  have  heeu  its  num¬ 
bers,  or  tin*  stale  of  arts  and  wealth  implied  by  the  multitude 
ami  sumptiiousuess  of  the  ahoiles  of  its  monandis  and  idols,— 
if  imh'ed  the  eoNiliuess  tif  despots  and  false  y^ods  could  1h*  taken 
as  any  standard  of  tin*  w<*aUh  or  accommodations  of  the  |)eople. 

Hut  wi*  must  return  to  our  Author,  on  whose  work,  however, 
it  is  tin*  le-*s  neta'ssary  to  eniar.'X<‘,  as  it  is  likely  to  he  recommended 
to  a  eonsidi'rahly  extensive  (‘irenlation  by  its  landalde  hrovily, 
its  eorresjiop.diuix  pi  i<  e,  and.  its  merit  as  a  vijj^oions  si it^lit  sketch 
of  the  pliNsieal,  moral,  ami  pulilical  aspects  of  India.  Ver>' 
marked  piaise  is  due  to  tin*  jntli^emeiit  or  the  self-denial  which, 
when  a  hook  relatiiis;  t»>  a  roit*ii;ii  country  tvas  to  he  composed, 
nml  that  niuler  tl»o  inilnence  of  so  many  examples  of  prolixity 
and  i>steniarn»n,  lonld  decide  to  leave  so  larji^e  a  portion  of 
the  Antlior's  jiuirnals  nntran*jeril)ed.  Imh*e(l,  there  arc  parts 
wher»'  we  con  hi  have  wished  the  rule  of  exclnsioj)  somewhat 
less  rii^orous. 

'The  streicli  of  his  exenision  in  the  *vear  1^13,  was  first  di¬ 
rectly  up  the  li  ini»;t's,  fourteen  hundred  miles,  to  I  Inrdwar,  ‘  thr 
boundary  at  onet*  of  llimlooKtan  ami  the  Com[)any's  inlluoncf.* 
But  hanlly  <lo«*s  a  description  of  Parisian  fashions  "o  soobct 
o\it  of  date,  than  any  stall  ment  of  ilte  limits  of  the  Company’* 
inllneiiee,  or  even  of  l!)eir  formal  dominion.  From  Hurdwar 
the  Author  had  a  stronu^  inclination  to  attempt  the  (loorkah 
valley,  i^overned  in  a  s’pirit  of  inimical  jealousy  and  precauiioi 
nt^ainst  Europeans  by  a  lord  lieutenant  of  his  Majesty  of  Ne* 
pan).  "Tile  inlialiitants  too  hearing  sntlicient  ill-will  to  ibc 
stranijcr>  Irom  the  *^onth,  such  an  intruMon  through  their  moun¬ 
tain  passes  had  scarcely  ever  hi  eii  thonu^hl  of  by  the  tourists  t«» 
the  npjH'r  j)iovinees,  and  it  was  not  eiiected  liy  our  Author 
wrilhnnt  some  dillii  nity,  and  perhaps  a  little,  exertion  of  counjjri 
whereas,  for  now  a  considerable  time  the  ease.  lias  been,  thataa 
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£ii^li>li  (ravrllor  ^ouUI  liiul  those  passes,  and  the  more  interior 
fprts  occupied  by  his  own  eouiitrymen,  prompt  to  shew  him 
ften  civility,  and  reuilily  unswerini'  Tor  the  safely  of  his  ram- 
^  within  (he  British  (ioorkah  doniinions.  After  the  return  to 
lliirclwar,  the  journey  was  prosecuted  in  the  (lin'cdion  of  Delhi 
mil  Atrri(,  iueludiui^  a  nuinluT  of  other  inemorahle  places,  and 
it  Lucknow  (lu»  narration  terminates.  The  date  s^iveii  at  this 
tfmiination,  is  ahunt  Alidsuininer,  Hi  t,  full  three  years  from 
the  time  of  the  Author’s  setting  otF  from  Calcutta  on  the  ox|»e- 
Jilioi).  Df  conrst*  he  made  a  somewhat  proIoiit2:ed  residenco 
iinonjj  the  northern  stations  ;  a  year  at  Suliranpoor,  in  a  cli- 
mite  uhieli  he  pronounces  to  be  ‘  infinitely  siijicrior  to  that  of 
‘inv  other  |)art  ol  Hen«4^al.’ 

Ilurdwar  is  well  known  to  lie  a  |)laco  of  prodic;ions  resort  at  a 
pirlk’ular  time  of  the  year,  for  the  Hrahmhis,  who  have  to  sell 
the  lilessinn's  of  superstition,  ami  the  wri  te.-' fl  dupes  wim  have 
to  6 in/  them.  Our  .Author,  little  as  he  a^.jiears  to  value  any 
projects  for  the  extermination  of  this  superstition,  has  neverthe¬ 
less  the  luuu'sty,  and,  consitleiinyt  what  has  been  the  conduct  of 
the  miijoiity  of  our  Christian  i^enllemm  returned  from  India, 
we  may  say  the  merit,  of  speukint^  of  this  superstition  and  of  its 
biu^hty  and  its  liiimiliuted  votaries,  in  the  appropriate  iam^uat^e, 
in  terms  of  exposure  and  reprobation,  'i’lie  errand  ol»jeet  with 
I  ^eat  twoporlioii  of  tlie  crowding  myriads,  is  to  bathe  in  the 
riser,  here  at  its  entrance,  with  all  its  cch^stial  purity,  into 
HiDdoustan. 


'  Wretches,  loaded  with  enormities,*  says  the  Author,  *  and  op- 
preiieu  by  the  weight  of  their  sins,  bend  annually  their  steps  to  thU 
root  of  unparalleled  superstition  and  priestcraft  lleie,  lavishing  on 
the  Brahmins  a  portion  of  their  wealth,  they  are  absolved  of  their 
offences,  and  return  to  their  several  homes  with  consciences  pure  and 
uwuliied  as  the  stream  in  which  they  have  immersed. — The  nrahmini 
poise.-$ini;  among  the  Hindoos  the  highest  spiritual  and  temporal  au¬ 
thority,  fatten  on  the  credulity  of  their  worsnippers.  Religion,  here, 
Min  the  il.irker  . ajes  of  Europe,  assumes  a  shape  the  bane  and  curse 
of  the  people.  Its  ministers  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of 
this  life;  and  to  the  deluded  wretch,  who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  offers 
the  few  picc,  industriously  acquired  by  the  sweat  of  his  broir, 
they  point  to  the  heavens,  and  in  promising  future  happiness,  fail  not 
to  menace  cverl.asting  punishment  for  the  smallness  of  the  offering.  * 
This  is  no  fanciful  picture,  wrought  for  the  occasion.  1  have  wit- 
it  repeatedly who,  that  has  observed  any  thing  in  India, 
tut  has  done  the  same  ?* 

The  apprnnt  contradiction  in  the  sentence  where  the 
wihmins  arc  made  to  bless  and  curse  in  the  *  same  moment 
•®d  sentence,  gives  ns  occasion  to  remark  that  onr  Author  is 
^ther  freipiently  guilty  of  a  culpable  negligence  of  expression, 
is  not  seldom  careless  of  grammatical  correctness.  Whv 
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will  writm  who  have  no  plea  of  haste,  affect  to  hold  themseiv^ 
excmptetl  from  any  of  the  pl.\in  pro))neties  of  composition  } 

But  the  Brahmins: — they  were  umlersfoo^l  to  have  levied  more 
than  ^25,000  St erlinij  at  the  fair  of  1814.  They  pretend  tore|^. 
late  tluMr  deinaiuln  h\  (he  circumstances,  indivi<lua1)y,  of  (he  tii- 
biite-payers  ;  hut  (he  contrary  is  evirlent  from  (he  state  (o  which 
numbers  of  them  are  reijiiceil. 

‘  From  (he  preat  wretcliedncss,*  says  our  Author,  ‘  which  enr 
prevails  after  this  fair,  from  which  multitudes  return  half  famiihcd 
and  literally  naked,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  avarice  of  the 
priesthood  is  only  surpassed  by  the  atrocity  of  the  means  which  tbiy 
employ  to  gratify  it.* 

At  this  fair,  at  the  end  of  March,  1814,  sixty  thousand  people 
are  supposed  to  have  been  collected  ;  and  doubtless  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  spectacle  would  he  found  to  warrant  the  Anthill 
iiipcrlative  terms  in  describing  it. 

*  The  spot  on  wiiich  the  fair  is  held,  not  exceeding  a  mile  in  length, 
or  a  third  of  that  in  breadth,  presented  a  medley  of  Persians,  Ttrii, 
Seikt,  and  natives  from  every  part  of  India,  Jats,  Hohillas,  Greeken, 
&c.  of  the  reality  of  which  not  a  bare  idea  can  be  entertained  by 
even  the  most  lively  imagination.  The  asloni^hing  variety  of  (ci- 
turcs,  dresses,  languages,  and  customs ;  the  savage  .ippearante  ef 
the  Tartar,  contrasted  with  the  prepossessing  appearance  of  the 
Seik  ;  the  noble  stature  of  the  Persian,  with  the  effeminate  form  d 
the  Hindoo,  presented,  to  the  curious  and  discriminating,  soomb? 
delicate  sh.ides,  .and  such  richness  of  colouring  throughout,  that,  • 
a  living  picture  of  Asiatic  men  and  manners,  and  as  affording  an  is- 

exhaustible  fund  of  amusement  and  information - a  large  fair  a 

Hurdwar  may  almost  be  considered  unrivalled.* 


*ro  this  re-assemhlage  of  all  that  was  scattered  at  Bthrl 
was  adtlcd,  at  the  time  of  our  Author*s  visit,  a  striking  siagt* 
larity,  tliat  of  an  Knglish  ‘  Anabaptist  Missionary,’  lectnri^ 
on  the  Bible  to  this  many- featured  mass  of  idolaters.  To  ny 
nothing  of  the  very  criminal  imprudence  of  such  a  man,  th» 
wilfully  putting  to  hazard,  in  tlic  prosecution  of  a  vain  scbfCf 
for  supplanting  by  Christianity  the  ancient  and  venerable  idi* 
gions,  the  peace  of  India,  at  a  place  where  tlie  religious  •it' 
sihility  must  he  peculiarly  irritable,  and  where  a  vindictive  o* 
plosion  might  liave  effects  which  would  rapidly  extend  dowi- 
ward  through  Bengal, — to  say  nothing  of  this  most  fonxiMk 
view  of  the  matter,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  |>er9onal  ••v* 
rity  of  a  man  who  couUI  thus  expose  himself  to  the  faailka 
rage  of  so  many  luindreiis  of  Brahmins,  and  so  many  thx* 
sands  of  devotees  obsequious  to  their  prompting  ? — for  the 
sonal  «tanger  attending  such  a  provocation  is  iinnoediate 
extreme,  as  all  the  world  has  been  made  to  hear.  N'meii^ 
of  onr  gentlemen  from  India,  would  at  any  time  have  pronsait*^ 
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|j  (hit  a  person  who  should  do  this  must  he  a  madman,  and  would 
inupt  and  deserve  liis  fate.  We  will  transcrihe  the  story  as 
gifen  hy  our  Autlior. 

«  During  the  greater  part  of  this  fiiir,  which  lasted  nearly  three 
weeks,  an  Anahapiist  Missionary  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  in  the  service 
I  of  her  highness  tlie  neguin  Sumroo,  attended,  and  from  a  Hindoo- 
Mtnce  tran^lation  of  the  scriptures,  read  daily  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion.  II  is  knowledge  of  the  language  was  ns  that  of  an  accomplishoil 
sativc;  his  delivery  impressive,  and  his  whole  manner  partook  much 
!  of  mililntss  and  benignity.  In  tine,  he  was  such  as  ail  who  under- 
i|  ukf  the  arduous  and  painful  duties  of  a  missionary  should  be.  No 
li  obuso,  no  language  which  could  in  any  way  injure  the  sacred  ser- 
|i  vice  he  was  employed  in,  escaped  his  lips.  Having  finished  his  a1- 
i  lotted  portion,  on  every  part  of  which  he  commented  and  explained, 
be  recited  a  short  prayer,  and  conchided  the  evening  by  bestowing 
I  hn  blessing  on  all  assembled.  At  first,  as  may  be  expected,  his  au- 
I  ditors  were  few  :  a  pretty  convincing  proof,  when  sixty  thousand 
I  people  were  collected,  that  it  was  not  through  mere  curiosity  they 
I  nbicquently  increased.  For  the  first  four  or  five  days  he  was  not 
I  MiTouiuled  hy  more  than  ns  many  hundred  Hindoos;  in  ten  days 
\  (fori  regularly  attended)  his  congregation  had  increased  to  as  many 
\  iboutands.  I'rom  this  time,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  fair,  they  va- 
i  ried :  hut  never,  on  a  rude  guess,  I  should  fancy,  fell  below  eight 
thousand.  They  sat  around,  and  listened  with  an  attention  which 
I  would  have  reflected  credit  on  a  Christian  audience.  On  the  Mis- 
I  liooary's  retiring,  they  every  evening  cliccred  him  home  with  **  May 
]  the  Pud  re  (or  Driest)  live  for  ever.'' 

i  *  Such  w’as  the  reception  of  a  missionary  at  Hurd  war,  the  Lo¬ 
ll  retto  of  the  Hindoos,  at  a  time  w  lien  five  lacs  of  people  w'cre  cora- 
\  puted  to  have  been  nssendilcd,  and  whither  Brahmins  from  far  and 
1  near  had  considered  it  their  duty  to  repair.  Wliat  was  not  the  least 
5  liiigular,  many  of  these  Brahmins  formed  part  of  his  congregation. 

I  They  paid  the  greatest  deference  to  all  that  fell  from  him,  and  wlicn 

I  in  doubt  requested  an  explanation.  Their  attendance  was  regular, 
tad  many  wliosc  countenances  were  marked,  w’cre  ever  the  first  in 
iMemhling.  *  Thus,  instead  of  exciting  a  tumult,  as  was  at  first  ap¬ 
prehended,  by  attempting  conversion  at  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
Mkdstry,  IV^r.  Chamberlain,  by  his  prudence  and  moderation,  com- 
■iAde<l  attention;  and  1  have  little  doubt,  ere  the  conclusion  of  the 
effected  his  purpose,  by  converting  to  Christianity  men  of  some 
ckiracter  and  reputation.’ 

So  much  for  the  hicupacity,  the  fanaticism,  the  madness,  of 
■tiisionaries,  and  the  mischief  inevitably  to  follow  from  tlieir 
‘  let  loose  on  the  inhabitants  of  Hindoostan.’ 
f^ut  ^  what  is  this  that  is  come  to  the  son  of  Kishf  Is  Saul 
among  the  prophets  ?’  It  might  seem  as  if,  after  our  Au* 
honesty  had  carried  him  resolutely  through  this  state- 
he  had  been  let  fall  into  the  apprehension  of  incurring 
ttinilar  allusion  from  those  persons  of  prclensiou  returned 
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fruin  India  with  an  iiiujualined  ho<«liUty  to  all  niisslonarios, 
all  they  do  or  cun  do,  and  from  those  who  have  been  flumd 
ready  at  home  to  join  in  tlieir  maledictions.  For,  first  hiotu^ 
a  claim  of  merit  for  inurartiality  in  thus  statim;  this  one  instmoe 
of  missionary  proceed ini;;s  and  cliaractcr,  he  "ot*s  tin  to  spetk 
of  missionaries  collectively,  ot  whom  it  is  evident  he  kno«« 
scarcely  any  tiling,  in  unfavoiirahle  terms,  in  terms  nearly  iuj.  I 
portim;  that  their  conduct  toward  the  natives  forms  a  conlr«t 
to  that  of  the  individual  whom  he  saw.  I'he  most  favourtUc 
remark  that  can  be  maile  on  such  an  utter  misrepresentatioi 
is,  that  the  Author  has  sutlered  himself  to  take  on  trust  the 
assertions  of  those  persons  whose  palpable  hatred  to  inissioia  | 
and  to  Christianity  itself  mi^ht  have  cautioned  him  to  re|)fit  ; 
nothing  on  their  testimony.  As  to  tlie  disadvantages  undfr 
which  the  missionaries  apjiear  among  the  natives,  without  it- 
iendants,  with  the  evident  signs  of  being  destitute  of  tint 
wealth  which  the  Hindoo  adores,  without  any  specific  authority 
or  protection  from  the  government,  in  short,  as  he  expresses  it, 

*  vagabonds,'  proposing  a  religion  poor  in  attractions  of  e.xter- 
iial  ]>omp — they  would  have  been  truly  im  foolish  as  their  bit¬ 
terest  haters,  or  rudest  scoflers  liave  ever  said,  if  they  had  en-  | 
tered  on  their  design  without  a  firm  presumption  that  the  ciuse 
to  which  they  devoted  themselves  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
power  quite  ilitlercnt  from  that  of  exterior  show,  and  indnitely  ] 
more  than  a  compensation  for  its  absence.  Let  our  Author  assign 
Uiis  to  pure  fanaticism,  and  be  content. 

We  repeat,  however,  that  he  uses  no  measured  language  with  * 
respect  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  ten-  1 
dency  of  their  superstition  :  if  he  will  not  let  missionaries  apply 
the  proper  epithets,  he  will  <lo  it  himself.  He  presumes,  for 
instance,  to  loatlie  and  abominate  tlie  holy  and  venerable  city  of 
the  goils,  to  which  so  many  philoitophic  European  visitants  haft 
demanded  our  sympathetic  reverence.  •  | 

*  The  streets  of  Henaros  arc  so  extremely  narrow  that  I  frequently 
touched  both  sides  with  my  hands  as  1  passed  in  the  palanquin.  The 
immense  population^  that  swarms  in  them,  the  number  of  Brahw’i 
hulls  tliat  infest  rvciy  part,  and  their  dusty  and  dirty  state,  afforded 
me  the  correct  ideas  of  the  city.  It  struck  me  at  once  as  a  spotef 
the  grossest  superstition;  the  dwelling  of  .an  avaricious  and  designioC 
priesthood,  and  in  which  every  vice  is  perpetrated,  under  the  mi* 
of  religion.* 

He  represents  the  Hindoos  ns  devoid  of  hunianity  and  nit>* 
ral  afl'ection.  They  can  with  all  imaginable  composure  tihf 
their  aged  parents  to  the  banks  of  tlie  river,  and  sutlocate  tbr® 
with  mud.  And  when  thev  can  thus  treat  the  living,  it  is  oot, 
as  he  says,  to  be  wondereil  at  that  they  shew  a  contempt  toUlIj 
unjiaralleled  in  all  other  regions  of  the  globe,  of  all  decent  attet- 
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Qowto  the  (lead.  We  lranscril>e  a  description  of  what  the 

of  tlic  Ganges  may  expect  to  sec  in  that  sacred  stream, 
fjpecially  in  tlie  approach  to  the  populous  places  on  its  hanks. 

*  Every  hour  passed  on  the  rivers  of  India  presents  sights  shock* 
bgto  humanity,  and  sickening  to  the  most  apathetic.  Crows  and 
fjtures  are  seen  daily  floating  on  half-eaten  bodies,  and  glutting 
ihftnsilvt's  with  the  entrails,  the  “  shreds  and  remnants’*  of  mor- 
tslity.  I  have,  myself,  near  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  had  my  boaU 
furrouBilcd  with  bodies,  in  every  stage  of  decay,  from  those  just 
committed  to  the  water,  to  others  in  the  most  loathsome  state  of 
putrefaction.  I  have  seen  the  oars  of  the  boatmen  strike  against  the 
mingled  carcases,  and  in  the  act  of  my  servants  drawing  water  to 
(kink,  have  often  cautioned  them  agaiiist  the  floating  fragments  of  a 
human  body.  In  extenuation  of  tins  disgraceful  custom,  the  natives 
urge  their  poverty;  and  I  have  not  unfie(|uently  had  the  happiness  of 
contributing,  by  a  rupee’s  worth  of  wood,  to  the  tlecent  treatment  of 
I  parent,  a  sister,  or  brother,  by  reducing  the  corps  to  ashes.' 

He  learnt  that  in  the  Goorkah  territory,  the  Suttee  or  burn¬ 
ing  of  widows,  continues  more  frerpieiit  tliuu  it  is  now  in  Ben- 
gil.  One  (lay,  in  a  romantic  s(mmio,  bis  attcMUlon  was  caught 
by  many  rude  piles  of  stones,  four  and  five  feet  high,  eriHitcd 
in  the  simplest  maimer,  and  indicating  various  distances  of 
time  by  their  appc^arance.  lie  was  iiiforiiKul  they  were  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  women  so  sacrificed,  and  that  in  a  few  days  there 
would  he  an  opportunity  for  his  enjoying,  if  he  pleased,  the 
spectacle  of  such  a  transaction,  lie  saw,  and  thus  describes  it. 

*  At  ten  in  the  morning  the  ceremony  began.  A  pile  of  wood, 
iboutfour  feet  and  a  half  high,  being  previously  erected,  the  mourn¬ 
er  appeared,  and  having  performed  her  ablutions  in  the  Assan,  a 
clear  meandering  stream  w-hich  ran  near,  walked  three  times  round 
the  fatal  pile,  and  taking  a  tender  f;:vewell  of  Iier  family  and  friendsy 
prepared  for  the  last  dreadful  ceremony.  She  was  a  remote  descen¬ 
dant  of  one  of  the  hill  princes;  and  though  too  short  for  a  fine  form, 
hid  a  fair  and  interesting  countenance.  Her  natural  beauty,  height¬ 
ened  by  her  resolution,  would  have  aflected  a  heart  of  adamant,  ilcr 
glossy  black  hair  hung  dishevelled  on  her  shoulders  ;  and,  attired  in 
a  yellow  sheet,  (the  garment  of  despair),  this  infatuated  widow  as¬ 
cended  the  fatal  pile.  The  noise  of  drums  and  other  native  instru- 
ncnti  now  became  deafening.  Placing  the  head  of  lier  husband  in 
l^cr  lap,  she  sat,  seemingly  unconcerned,  and  with  the  continued 
exclamations  of  Ham,  Ram,  witnessed  the  savage  exultations  of  the 
Brahmins,  as  they  eagerly  applied  torches  to  the  pile.  Ghee  (cla¬ 
shed  butter)  and  other  inflammable  substances,  having  been  pro- 
IWly  spread  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  wood,  it  ignited  in  an  instant. 
Still  was  heard  the  cry  of  Ham,  Ram:  her  chief  ambition  appeared 
fo  consist  in  invoking  her  god  to  the  last.  The  flames  had  now  at- 

far  above  the  sufferer,  and  her  a^ony  was  very  apparent  in 
agitation  of  the  pile.  But  the  Brahmins  immediately  threw  on 
QHire  wood,  and  buried  both  bodies  from  our  tight.  1  shall  not  at- 
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tempt  10  paint  the  spectacle  which  presented  itself  on  the  fland 
being  extinguished  ;  it  was  truly  horrible.  Their  ashes  were  col. 
Iccted  and  thrown  into  the  Assan ;  and  shortly  after,  a  pile  of  stood^ 
similar  to  those  before-mentioned,  was  erected  on  the  spot  wher« 
the  suttee  had  taken  place.* 

Many  hii;hly  interesting  extracts  nii:>:ht  be  made,  from  ptrti 
t^here  the  Author  describes  remarkable  scenery,  or  ruiti, 
the  imignifieent  and  daring  sport  of  tiger-huntint',  the  mu. 
ners  of  the  court  of  Lticknow,  or  the  atate  of  the  agriculture  n 
ihe  various  districts,  and  the  condition  of  the  ryots  or  cultiTatoit, 
which  is  truly  a  picture  of  misery.  Hut  it  will  he  tpiite  enoufk 
to  indicate  such  subjects,  as  being  displayed  in  a  sensible 
lively  manner. 


Art.  III.  j4n  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity:  attempting  to 
prove  it  by  Reason  and  Demonstration,  founded  upon  Duratkn 
and  Space  ;  and  upon  some  of  the  Divine  Perfections,  some  of  the 


Powers  of  the  Human  Soul,  the  Language  of  Scripture,  and  Tr». 
dition  among  all  Nations.  By  the  Rev.  James  Kidd,  .\.M.  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Chapel  of  Rase,  (iilcomston,  and  Professor  of  Ori¬ 
ental  Languages  in  the  Marischul  College  and  University,  Aber¬ 
deen.  8vo.  pp.  60‘J.  Price  12s.  llatchard.  1815. 

1 T  is  diiVicult  to  adjust  the  balance  between  the  approbilion 
^  due  to  a  good  intention,  and  the  sense  of  disappointroeot 
and  displieency  produced  by  defective  execution.  But  when 
the  attempt  has  been  made  with  discretion,  care,  and  modesty, 
and  when  the  failure,  wbetber  total  or  partial,  results  from  tbt 
grratness  and  profound  nature  of  the  subject,  we  feel  it  to  be 
entitled  to  resj)cct  and  indulgence  :  maynis  excidit  ausis.  The 
Author  of  the  book  before  us,  however,  would  spurn  at  such 
respect.  He  every  where  takes  the  highest  ground,  and  cUiiD*, 
for  every  one  of  liis  arguments,  the  rank  of  deniunstrution. 
have  rarely  met  with  a  w  riter  w  ho  puts  himself  more  in  the  |i«‘ 
lure  of  defiance  to  criticism.  The  appearance  of  method  » 
stampeil  upon  the  surface  of  the  work  ;  Axioms  and  Definition 
are  formally  premised  :  the  matter  is  divided  into  large  por¬ 
tions,  to  the  head  of  which  is  prefixed  the  word  Puo»'o8iTiO!i ; 
each  of  the  jiortions  lias  a  summary  of  its  nlleyed  Contenti, 
and  is  divided  into  paragraphs  aritlimetically  distinguished :  btrt 
u  closer  approach  discovers  a  singular  coinpoiiml  of  waiideriof 
irregularity  in  the  disposing  of  the  matter,  the  grossest  truisB* 
adduced  in  tlie  most  pompous  manner,  conlinual  repetition, 
the  most  wearisome  verbosity. 

\  et  these  faults  are  not  decisive  proofs  of  the  absence  of  di 
solid  argument.  Among  loads  of  loose  material,  there  my 
be  massc's  of  rock  :  and  it  is  our  daty,  thoiigli  a  toilsome 
to  nndertukc  the  learch. 
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Tht  titU  of  this  work  professes  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
the  Tsiwity  by  metaphysical  reasoning,  8cri)itiiral  testimony, 
••4  scattered  notices  or  traditions  amons^  heathen  nations. 
But  it  is  the  fu  st  of  tliese  classes  of  argument  that  is  the  most 
lirprply  and  elaborately  treated. 

That  the  fact  of  a  'rrinity  of  Subsistences  in  the  Dirine  Na¬ 
ture  nii^it  he  evinced  i>y  rational  considerations,  drawn  from 
tie  accessary  tissence  and  Perfections  of  tlie  Infinite  Being, 
M  maintaine<l  by  some  theologians  and  philosophers  of 
(bmier  days.  Aquinas,  and  his  rival  Duns  Scotus,  have  some 
ubicure  and  tedious  argumentations  on  this  point.  The  great 
lod  gooil  patriot  of  France,  de  Mornay,  has  a  train  of  reasoning 
ia  bis  work  On  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reliyioity  Chap.  V, 
remarkably  similar  (except  in  the  article  of  style,  for  the  French 
Doblcmaii’s  is  plain  and  simple,)  to  that  which  Mr.  Ividd  has 
ipread  through  so  many  close  pagos.  Mr.  Ilowe,  in  his  Calm 
md  Sober  CiHiuiry  concerning  the  PositibiUty  of  a  Trinity 
ia  the  Codheady  has  many  profound  remarks  on  this  mode  of 
fiewing  ihe  great  mystery  ol  the  Divine  Fxistcnce.  But  Mr. 
Haae  dues  not  advance  those  remarks  us  anteccilent  and  in¬ 
dependent  proofs,  hut  as  arguments  to  evince  that  there  is  no 
impossibility  or  incredibility  d  prioriy  in  the  doctrine  of  Three 
distinct  and  Personal  Subsistences  in  ihe  ONE  Divine  Es- 
eooe. 

But  Professor  Kidd  is  not  content  with  the  humble  and  mo- 
deit  reasoning  of  Howe,  though  we  cannot  but  think  that,  by 
tbe  imitation  of  it,  he  would  have  conferred  a  signal  advantage 
apoD  bis  own  work,  lie  assumes  the  high  tone  of  Demonstra^ 
hoa,  and  never  betrays  a  doubt  of  the  infallibility  of  those  pro¬ 
cesses  which  he  is  pleased  so  to  denominate. 

An  Axiom,  according  to  the  dull  and  antiquated  doctrine 
whicli  we  were  taught,  is  a  position  the  truth  of  which  is  evi¬ 
dent  and  indubitable,  as  soon  as  the  mind  perceives  its  meaning. 
But  in  the  new  metaphysics  of  Professor  Kidd,  any  thing  may 
be  called  an  Axiom,  which  is  expressed  in  a  dogmatic  form 
ud  printed  in  a  single  and  detaehed  sentence.  He  might  as 
well  have  collected  the  general  positions  which  he  professes  to 
eitablish  throughout  his  volume,  have  printed  them  in  the  form 
of  sententious  atlirinatlons,  and  have  called  them  Axioms.  We 
tike  0  specimen. 


h  ‘  The  Divine  Essence  being  necessarily,  naturally,  and  most 
ptrftctly  spiritual,  must  be  iininateriul,  simple,  and  indivisible. 

^  *  The  immateriality,  spirituality,  simplicity,  and  indivisibility, 
of  the  Divine  Essence,  does  not  prevent  it  from  subsisting  in  per- 
according  to  all  the  qualities  and  attributes  of  its  own  na¬ 


ture. 
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6.  *  One  mode  of  iubs^tence,  or  personality,  of  tliat  which  «  I 
eternal,  immense,  and  immutable,  can  never  exercise  or  manifest  iti  I 
own  moral  perfections,  according  to  the  law  of  the  activity,  enervy  I 
and  operation  of  their  own  nature  ;  because  no  perfection  can^  ! 
both  agent  and  object  at  the  very  same  time,  and  in  the  very  ttiat 
act. 

9.  *  That  which  Is  necessarily  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable, 
if  ever,  in  any  one  instance,  it  be  exercised  at  all,  according  to  iti 
own  nature,  must  be  exercised  eternally,  immensely,  ana  imiiii. 
lably.’  pp.  1,^,3. 

Our  ivariers  can  bo  at  no  loss  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  writer 
who  can  ;;ivo  (he  name  of  Axioms  to  such  |)arn«^raphs  as  these. 
The  first,  few  persons  would  contest;  hut  it  is  nut  a  self-evi- 
cUut  tiutli  :  it  is  a  deduction  from  several  processes  of  rei- 
sunim^.  Tlio  secoinl  is  amhit^uuus :  for  does  (he  writer  meta 
one  ‘personality,*  or  mure  ?  If  the  former,  lie  says  nothing  ip. 
plicuhle  to  the  purpose ;  if  the  latter,  the  assertion  is  a  mere 
jtetitio  jtrincipii.  The  sixth  is  actually  t^ivon  in  the  form  of  u 
argiiiiieiit ;  and  whether  (ho  ari^iinient  be  soniul  or  weak,  the 
conclusion  froin  it  is  the  reri/ <yiic«fiuii  in  debate.  The  last  is 
either  an  identical  proposition,  or  a  i^ross  untruth  :  it  is  either 
an  anirmatiun,  (t;round6d  upon  (he  <}ualifyin«r  clause,  ‘  aecordiog 
‘  to  its  own  nature,')  (hut  tchat  is  nvcesnavily  eternal^  immeuty 
and  immutuhlvy  is  (dental^  immoiiAO,  and  immulahle ;  oril 
involves  the  notion  that  all  the  exercises  of  the  h^ternal  Miod, 
including  of  course  the  production  of  the  dependent  universe, 
are  eternal,  iiiimeiise,  and  iiumutahle.  Perhaps  other  meanings 
may  he  invented  for  these  declarations ;  hut,  whatever  maybe 
their  intention,  they  arc  far  enough  removed  from  the  rank  of 
Axioms.  , 

\\c  shall  place  before  our  readers  all  the  Definitions,  eras 
tha  Author  calls  them  Expianatiuns  af  Don//*;  because,  if 
we  were  to  make  a  selection,  we  fear  that  we  might  besus- 
pei'ted  of  taking  the  weakest  and  most  extraordinary. 

‘  Modcy  in  the  following  Essay,  signifies  the  continuation  of  iho 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  ideutically  the  same  in  moral  dii- 
tinction. 

‘  Personality  is  considered  as  the  same  with  the  identical  mode  of 
subsistence,  in  moral  distinction. 

*  Subsistence,  or  to  subsist,  means  the  same  mode  of  the  ctfCDC€ 
and  nerfcctions  continuing  in  an  immutable  moral  relation. 

*  Uclation  means  the  order  of  distinct  subsistence. 

‘  Distinction  means  the  connection  hctw’een  the  essence  and  itirt* 
tributes,  or  between  one  mode  of  subsistence  and  another,  real  ia 
nature,  and  coneei>able  by  the  mind. 

‘  Procession  means  the  constitution  and  economy  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  in  exhibiting  its  own  personality,  in  order  to  its  own  exisleocfi 
perfection,  and  happiness. 
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I  Cofftfnuntcafion  meaim  the  economy  of  the  Piv'ne  Essence,  in  the' 
full  and  perfect  exercise  of  its  own  inornl  per ie»  thins  according  to 
ill  the  attrihutes  and  (pialities  of  its  nature,  in  the  most  perfect 
perionalitv,  that  the  divine  being  may  be  absolutely  perfect  in 

Wf*  *  ...  . . 

*A  wor/c,  or  person,  arisinsr  in  the  Divine  I'.ssence,  means  tho 
personality  of  that  essence,  exhibiting  it.self  in  the  order  of  its  own 
Dilure.*  pp*  3,  4 

To  tin  ‘M‘  D»*tiiiitions  wo  must  in  justice  add  another,  wliicli 
occurs  by  itself,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  I*ref.iee. 

*  N.  B.  The  phrase,  in  Moral  Distinction,  is  used  in  n  few  places 
In  a  peculiar  sense  in  this  Essay,  and  means  that  we  cannot  as¬ 
certain  the  personality  of  tlie  Divine  Essence,  but  by  the  medium 
of  its  own  moral  excellence, '  Pref.  p.  xxviii. 

Here,  then,  are  Axioms  and  Definitions  tvonliy  of  each 
other.  Such  a  confusion  of  thouglit,  and  so  violent  an  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power  in  the  use  of  wonls,  it  would  lie  rllllicnlt  to 
parallel.  From  n  beginning  like  this,  we  cunnot  augur  very 
auspiciously  of  the  progress  of  the  wmk.  Hut  to  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  for  tliciiiselves,  we  shall  pn‘sent  llieiii  one  or 
two  extracts  ;  and  they  shall  he  from  those  wiiieli  we  deliberately 
and  conscientiously  regard  as  the  best  portions  in  the  whole 
folume. 

‘  In  speaking  of  the  Divine  Being,  we  always  keep  in  view  the 
Divine  £.ssence,  tlie  Divine  perfections,  and  the  divine  modes  of 
lubsutcnce,  or  the  divine  persons  respectively.  Thus,  in  beginning 
the  thought  from  the  views  of  duration  and  space,  we  consider  the 
Divine  Being  us  nece.<:sari]y  sclf-existcnt,  necessarily  posacssing  life, 
spirituality,  intelligence,  moral  excellence,  and  iHieiency  ;  uiid  wc 
consider  these  as  perfections  which  are  inseparable:  And  though  wc 
may  contemplate  them  distinctly,  yet  wc  must  ever  suppose  them 
inseparable  from  tlie  Divine  ICsscnce,  and  from  one  another,  and 
ncce>sarily  possessing  underived  activity,  energy,  and  operation. 
In  speaking  of  the  modes  of  distinct  subsistence,  after  showing  that 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  must  subsist  distinctly  in  three, 
tod  can  subsist  in  neither  more  nor  less  than  three ;  when  we  tix  our 


thoughts  upon  the  mode,  we  must  attend  to  order ;  and  contem¬ 
plating  the  tirsl  mode  as  naturally  and  necessarily  constituted  by  the 
economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  and  having  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  itself: — now,  contemplating  this,  and 
knowing  that  the  idvine  Essence  necessarily  possesses  life,  spi- 
niuulity,  inrcliigencc,  moral  excellence,  and  eflicicncy,  ami  therev* 
fore  must  naturally  he  active,  energetic,  operative,  and  inBuential ; 
"^in  order  that  we  may  account  for  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of 
the  whole  of  tlicse,  to  the  very  uttermost  of  their  own  nature,  we 
.**)i — the  First  .Mode,  according  to  all  the  qualities  and  attributes  of 
lU  own  nature,  communicates  the  whole  of  the.  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections  necessarily,  eternally,  immensely,  and  iunnutubly,  that 
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Uiej  may  subsist  in  a  mode  distinct,  not  8e|)arate,  from  wluu  tW 
do  in  itself;  and  as  this  communication,  which  is  a  full  and  per^ 
manifestation  or  display  of  the  divine  elHcicncy,  according  to  ^ 
own  nature*  and,  together  with  it.  tlie  whole  of  the  Divine  ^‘^rnrt 
and  other  perfections,  which  we  have  already  proved  to  be  insepanblt; 
and  as  this  coinniunicution  is  entirely  founded  upon  the  activitT, 
energy,  and  operative  intluencc  of  the  Divine  Lssonce  and 
fections,  as  already  proved;  and  as  the  Divine  Nature  is  thuioe. 
cessarily  and  essentially  active,  energetic,  operative,  and  influentiil, 
so  is  the  divine  etliciency  or  power.  For  the  divine  power  is  derived 
from  the  Divine  Nature ;  ana  as  the  divine  efficiency  is  active,  coer- 
getic,  operative,  and  inffuential,  so  is  the  divine  will :  for  the  divioe 
will  is  derived  from  the  divine  power  or  efficiency.  And  thus  we  Me, 
it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  Divine  Being*  as  subsisting  in  the  im 
mode,  to  communicate,  according  to  the  economy  of  its  own  nitiu^ 
by  the  divine  efficiency,  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per* 
fcctions  eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably,  tliat  they  may  lub* 
sist  in  another  distinct  mode  :  and  nothing  less  than  this  can  be  afoH 
and  perfect  exertion  or  manifestation  of  the  divine  efficiency,  to  the 
very  uttermost :  And  this  communication  of  the  Divine  Essence  Md 
perfections,  together  w  ith  this  disiinct  mode,  necessarily  and 
tentially  constitute  personality.  Thus  we  discover,  by  demonstratioi^ 
that  there  must  necessarily  he,  by  the  law  of  the  activity,  energy, 
operation,  and  influence  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  |>ertectioDS,  two 
distinct,  not  sepurutt,  inodes  of  subsistence  in  the  Divine  Esseaci. 
And  AS  the  Divine  Essence  is  the  same  in  each,  and  in  both  these 
distinct  modes  of  subsistence,  it  must  necessarily  partake  of  each  and 
of  both;  and  as  this  distinction  is  in  personality,  the  Essence  oi«t 
necessarily  partake  of  personality  from  each  and  from  both,  sad 
from  each  and  from  both  alike  ;  for  the  distinction  is  in  nothing  cIm 
but  personality.  Therefore,  wc  discover  a  third  mode  of  distinoi 
■ubsistence,  or  personality,  in  the  Divine  Essence;  and  thui  we 
clearly  demonstrate  both  distinction  and  union  of  personality,  D^ 
cessarily  and  essentially  in  the  Divine  Essence,  according  to  its  own 
nature.’  pp.  6 1  —  64. 

*  The  second  person  necessarily  arvd  essentially  arises  in  Uh 
Divine  Essence,  ns  well  as  the  first,  according  to  the  law  already 
mentioned,  each,  being  eo-essential,  co  equal,  lo  etcrnal,  and  co- 
immense.  In  the  Divine  Essence;  or,  occording  to  the  foregoing !•», 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Divine 
Being,  iR'canse  it  is  a  peculiar  pert'ection  of  the  Divine  Essence— 
the  first,  being  lU'cessarily  constituted,  consistently  with  real  d» 
tinction  of  personality,  by  necessarily  communicating  the  whole  rf 
the  Divine  Essence,  togctlicr  with  the  whole  of  the  divine  intelligeoce 
nnd  goodness,  in  all  immensity,  thereby  constitutes  the  second* 
Vow,  it  is  plain,  that  the  first  could  communicate  no  more  than  tbe 
whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  natural  and  moral; 
for  more  there  cannot  be  in  the  Divine  Being:  nnd  it  could  cooh 
mnnicate  no  loss,  except  the  Divine  Essence  were  divisible,  which® 
impossible :  and  it  is  equally  plain,  that  as  the  Divine  Esacnce  and 
perfccliona  arc  distinguished  in  the  first  and  second  persons,  and* 
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Jie  Divine  Essence  is  simple  and  indivisible,  it  must  partake  of  this 
jjuinction,  which  is  necessary  and  natural  to  itself,  and  if  it  naturally 
P^ke  of  this  distincti(»n,  it  must  do  in  personality,  for  the  dis- 
tiaction  consists  of  nothing  hut  personality  ;  and  the  essence  naturally 
pirtskin^'  of  this  disti!<ct  personality,  or  di>tinct  modes  of  subsistence, 

I  third  iHM*son  must  naturally,  necessarily,  and  essentially  arise  in  the 
Dirinc  Essence. 

•  Or,  the  first  and  second  naturally  and  necessarily  communicating, 
iccording  to  the  foregoing  law,  in  one  joint,  active  pnnciple,  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  together  with  the  whole 
ofthe  divine  intelligence  and  goodness,  in  all  their  immensity,  and 
br  this  communication  naturally  and  necessarily  constituting  u  third, 
they  could  communicate  no  more ;  for  what  can  be  more  than  eternity, 
immensitv,  and  immutability:  and  they  could  communicate  no  less, 
except  the  Divine  Essence  were  divisible,  which  is  absolutely  impoe- 
sible. 

‘  And  as  one  person  could  communicate  neither  more  nor  less,  and 
IS  the /ICO  could  communicate  neither  more  nor  less,  and  at 

this  communication,  by  the  two,  is  in  one  joint,  absolute,  active  priiw  ^ 
ciple,  and  by  this  communication  the  Divinw  Essence  and  perfections, 
suosist  distinctly  in  the  third,  from  that  in  which  they  do  in  each  and 
ID  both  the  first  two,  a  final  union,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  personality 
ii  necessarily,  essentially,  and  naturally  est.ihlished  in  this  third 
person ;  and  a  Hnal  or  eternal  close,  or  termination,  if  we  may  so  speak, 

II  put  to  all  farther  communication  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per¬ 
fections  in  this  third  :  so  that  the  third  could  not  eommunicate  tht 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections  by  itself,  nor  could  it  join  in  the  very 
larae  principle  with  the  two  first;  that  principle  being  absolutely 
united  in  itself,  in  personality,  in  the  third,  all  farther  communication 
df  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  is  fur  ever  scaled,  and  abut 
up.*  pp.  13() — 


^^ucli  is  tlio  mode  of  reasoning  and  of  writing  which  rum, 
ioa  uiiitonn  fulness  of  current,  tliroiigli  34*2  pagt*8. 

On  the  kind  of  argument  itself  which  is  here  attempted,  we 
shall  give  our  humble  opinion,  desiring  ever  to  clieriah  the 
feelings  of  reverence  and  awe  toward  llie  sublime  mystery  of 
the  Holy  'Frinity,  and  of  the  deepest  humility  in  reference  to 
oar  own  powers  of  intellect  and  comprehension.  It  does  appear 
to  us  that  a  probable  and  presumptive  argument,  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine,  may  be  brought  from  a  rational  consideration 
of  the  Infinite  and  Essential  Intelligence,  Activity,  and  Hap* 
ptoess  of  the  Divine  Nature.  Such  an  opinion  is  not  new,, 
M  we  have  before  stated  ;  and  in  the  masterly  hand  of  Howe, 
sec  how  it  might  be  expressed  with  equal  modesty  and 
•dvanlage.  It  would,  however,  re<|uirc  strong  powers  of 
distraclion,  extreme  care  and  accuracy  in  the  habits  of 
t|*ouglit,  a  rigorous  precision  in  the  use  of  terms,  and  a  purr 
simplicity  in  the  details  of  expression  :  and  thus  it  might  hr 
•Uled  in  a  few  pages.  Rut  when  we  look  at  the  dejdarable 
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absence  from  llic  book  before  us,  of  any  (hinj^  like  close  uij 
conrort  reasoning,  tlie  intolerable  verbosity,  Ibe  dotrinatistn  Ui^ 
aelf-coinplaceucy,  ami  the  extreme  puerility,  OTident  b 
every  pa^e,  and  the  parade  with  which  the.  most  o^rpinon 
truisms  and  the  most  wretched  inanities  are  dealt  out, — wetrt 
forced  to  cry  :  Aon  tali  fiiij’i/io /— It  Is  impossible  to  expren 
the  injury  whicli  is  dom?  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  such  preteocti 
of  supporting  and  defending  it. 

On  the  Second  and  Third  Farts,  w  hich  are  entitled  ‘  Views  of 
*  the  Doctrine  foundcil  upon  Revelation,* — and  upon  Tradition 
vve  can  only  say,  that  to  our  conceptions,  all  that  is  {;ood  ii 
borroweil.  ami  all  that  is  not  borrowed  is - •. 

That  the  reader  may.judi'e  for  himself,  we  shall  oite  twoshort 
paasup^es,  from  what  have  a  claim  to  he  rejjardetl  ns  the  mon 
original  portions  of  the  learned  Professor’s  labours. 

‘  1.  Let  ustxaminc  the  first  chapter  ofGcnesis  by  the  rules  already 
laid  down.  It  is  said,  **  In  the  bejxinninjx  God”  (thcDivIoc 

F.ssence  subsisting  in  personality.)  “  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.”  Here  the  Divine  Uein^  is  reveah‘il  in  personality,  as  the 
Creator  of  ail  thinj^s;  and  that  personality,  we  have  already  proved, 
consists  oi  three  distinct  inodes  of  subsistence  in  the  Divine  Lsiioncc, 
and  neither  more  nor  less  than  three. — \'er.  ‘-J.  ”  And  the  earth  vti 
without  form,  and  void;  and  ilarkne»»s  w;is  upon  tlie  face  of  the  deep; 
and  the  Spirit  of  (xod  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 

waters.”  It  is  perfectly  plain  to  the  weakest  capacity,  that  the  third 
person  in  the  Divine  Kssence  is  expressed,  aceordinp;  to  the  meaninf 
of  rt'n  already  given  — Ver  S.  “  And  (“'n'rx)  God  said,  There  shau 
be  light,  aiuf  light  was.”  This  is  an  account  of  the  creation  of  light 
by  the  united  counsel,  wisdom,  and  power  of  the  three  blessed  pcrsoni 
in  the  Divine  K>sence.  In  what  lollows,  the  particular  part  performed 
by  each  of  the  divine  persons,  is  more  directly  pointed  out  in  the 
establishment  and  arrangement  of  this  newly  created  Hiiid,  so  ncccs- 
•ary  to  nil  parts  of  creation  in  our  system. — “  (ZT'n^x')  God  saw  the 
light  that  it  was  good.”  This  is  tlie  approbation  of  the  first  penoo 
in  the  Divine  Kssence. — ”  .\nd  God  divided  the  light  firoo 

the  daikness.  ”  ’rihs  points  out  the  arrangement  of  the  ne»ly 
created  element,  by  the  second  person  in  tlie  Divine  Essence.— 
“  .\nd  tCD'r'x)  CL>d  calleil  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
Night  ”  This  is  the  ratification  of  the  will  of  the  first,  and  the 
execution  of  the  second,  by  the  third  person  in  the  Divine  Essence. 
What  harmony  and  consistency  appear  in  such  a  view  ?  All  is  naturll 
— all  ia  plain.  And  without  such  a  view  as  this,  the  lar.guage  of  these 
verse*  ia  full  of  tautology:  the  repetition  ot  tlic  same  w'ord  appeal 
entirely  superfluous;  and  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  ancient  or 
modem  writing,  either  sacred  or  profane.  As  the  language  of  difiae 
inspiration,  we  dare  not  presume  to  cull  it  in  question,  nor  yeti* 
explain  it  in  a  r.iah  or  careless  manner.  We  must,  therefore,  endea¬ 
vour  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  languag*, 
iliough  mysterious;  and  wc  presume,  the  very  expressions  seem  to 
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the  view  we  hare  taken  ;  for  tlicre  is  eviilcntly  a  closlRn  in 
;k  rq>etition  of  the  same  wont  »o  uilen  ;  nnil  that  itesigu  appear!  no 
thin  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  mvbtery  of  the 
Trinity  :  And  with  this  view,  ail  is  plain,  iialurjl,  and  intel- 
Lfible;  and,  instead  of  tautology,  the  repetition  is  really  necessary 
loconvcy  the  knowledge  of  the  throe  distinct  persons  in  the  Divine 
EsMjnce,  so  as  to  nianitest  to  the  intelligent  reader  lliis  mystcrioui 
doctrine  in  the  creation  of  light.’  pp. 

•  A»  \vc  have  heard  our  Lord  speaking  concerning  the  first  person 
in  the  Divine  Kssence,  whom  he  expresdy  mentions  as  st.anding 
rflatcd  to  him  in  the  nivim*  Es.seneo  in  the  character  of  the  Father, 
f-ithout  the  least  ambiguity  or  tM pn vocation,  we  arc  surely  called  upon 
to  believe  that  our  Lord  does  not  intend  to  deceive  us  :  therefore,  if 
tf  really  believe  that  he  ever  spake  truth  on  any  occasion,  we  have 
rqu.d  reason  to  believe  that  he  spake  truth  on  this;  aiuI  if  he  spake 
trutli.  it  is  surely  our  duty  to  believe  Ins  words  in  the  natural  inter¬ 
pretation  uhieli  they  will  hear.  And  if  so,  we  must  believe  that  the 
Ftther  is  a  divine  person,  distinct,  though  not  sepurute,  from  the 
Son;  And  that  both  are  equal  in  essence,  and  all  perfections  natural 
»nd moral.’  p.  k30. 

It  non  Id  aiVord  us  pleasure  to  say  any  tiling  in  mitigation  uf 
tiie  censure  nliicli  our  duty  compels  us  to  express  upon  thii 
Toluinc.  Hut  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  points  of  merit  on 
which  comiiKuulation  might  rest,  or  which  might  justify  the 
lint^iage  of  encouragement  to  future  and  mure  hopeful  etlbrU. 
What  can  we  think  of  the  knowledge  or  accuracy  of  an  Author^ 
who,  ill  displaying  his  familiarity  with  celebrated  names,  brings 
ia  the  dihtinguislied  writ4T  on  legislative  economy,  Mr.  Benthaua, 
to  figure  uiuler  the  disguise  of  Uanlum;  (Href.  p.  xvi.)  or  of  his 
judgement,  w  ho  can  expect  his  readers  to  believe  that  ^  Alirahain 
‘Uughl  .Algebra  in  l^^gypt (p.  375.)  or  of  his  sobriety  of  intel¬ 
lect,  who  gravely  proposes  the  establishment  of  ‘  a  Society  for 

*  Uit*  express  purpose  of  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?’ — 

*  VVe  have,*  says  Professor  Kidd,  ‘  Societies  cstahlislicd  for 

*  ilmust  every  ditlicult  hraneli  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  What 
*i  pity  that  the  most  ditficnlt  and  inten  sting  uf  all  scientific 

*  knowledge,  should  want  a  Society  for  the  express  purpose  of 
‘  making  more  rovsearclies  into  it !”  Pr*\f,  ]).  xiv. 

^  IV.  7  ravfU  in  the  Ionian  Islrs^  Albania^  Tkesxalt/^  Macedonia^  Stc» 
during  the  Yean  1812  and  18LS.  By  Henry  Holland,  M.D.  F.11.S- 
^tc.  &c.  4to.  pp,  550.  Price  31.38.  Longman  and  Co.  1815. 

pEV\  of  our  many  vagrant  contemporaries  have  had  so  large 
^  a  |>ortion  of  time  allowed  them  for  seeing  the  foreign  vari- 
of  Man  and  Nature,  as  the  Author  of  this  volume.  Hi* 
consulerable  adventure,  as  far  as^  we  recollect  any  formal 
Dotice  finding  its  way  to  the  public,  was  seven  or  cigfit  years 
M  an  associate  of  Sir  G.  Mackcniie’s  voyage  to  Iceland 
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It  should  soom  Uiat  his  state  of  peregrination  has,  wi|^  i 
small  interval,  been  prolonijed  from  that  time  to  this.  Thepi^ 
face  to  this  ivork  is  dated  at  Rome,  more  than  two  years  kic^. 
durini^  the  j^reater  part  of  which  last  period,  he  is  understood  ti 
have  been  in  attendance  on  a  distini^uished  person  a  (^e,  sonietiiid 
visitint;  the  most  remarkable  places  of  the  Mediterranean  andtla 
Archi|Hdajjo,  and  sometimes  residing  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

If  a  man  were  to  ^row  up  from  his  childhood  under  the  ic- 
knowledi^ed  ap|)ointment  to  he,  diiriiu;  many  years  of  hit  111^ 
a  wanderer  and  sojourner  in  various  distant  lands,  which  tp. 
pointment,  nevertheless,  should  leave  it  wholly  as  a  matter  q{ 
judgement  and  choice  w  hat  one  foreic^n  tract  he  should  visit  fine, 
and  in  what  order  of  succession  he  should  proceed  to  the  otlMn, 
the  determination  of  this  priority  and  succession  wouldbeaeoi* 
cem  of  much  interest,  deliberation,  and  perhaps  perplexity. 
How  many  considerations,  relative  to  the  eflect  on  the  dostiaid 
traveller’s  mind,  both  absolutely,  ami  with  rec^ard  to  the  iinprei- 
•ions  to  he  maile  by  the  subsccpient  scenes,  mi<j^ht  enter  into  the 
questions,  for  instance,  whether  he  should  visit  Iceland  first,  or 
in  what  other  part  of  the  ad  justed  succession  it  should  heplaotd; 
or  whether  that  rci^ion  of  austere  sublimity,  and  human  lia- 

illicit y  ami  comparative  innocence,  should  he  reserved  for  thr 
ASt  slaii^e  of  his  observant  and  contemplative  wamterinftv,  to 
mmke  on  his  InKi^^ination,  his  taste,  and  the  fx^neral  mental  cut 
and  disposition,  a  final  impression  of  solemnity  and  moral  sin* 
plicity,  to  crown,  or  to  harmonise,  or  to  modify,  or  in  part  to 
obliterate,  the  eftt*cts  producerl  upon  him  by  the  precedini^  diver¬ 
sity  of  scenes.  In  some  small  deface,  at  least,  it  may  bepw- 
sumed,  the  ajipropriate  etfects  of  each  ^iven  scene  on  a  suaotp- 
tiblc  and  cultivated  mind,  mic^ht  he  anticipated,  together  wkh 
some  probable  calculation  of  the  manner  in  which  tlMir 
cflTects  would  combine,  or  would  modify  one  another,  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  they  were  brought  on-  the  mind  in  one  sequence  or 
in  another.  Some  one  general  plan  might  theretbre  be  adopted  | 
in  preference  to  every  other  adjustment  in  the  order  of  the  pbiP  | 
in  the  intended  course. 

The  present  Traveller  may  probably  have  owed  the  directiol  ! 
of  his  can'er,  from  its  outset  ilownwanls,  very  little  to  anyoaik 
calculations.  Hut  we  should  like  much  to  hear  him  say  whelhff 
lie  is  pleascil  that  such  a  place  as  Iceland  hap|)ened  to  be  tte 
first  foreign  scene  of  his  erratic  survey, — whether  he  would  ao* 
rather  have  still  had  it  to  look  forward  to, — and  what  he  maji  b 
hia  subsequent  adventures,  have  |>erceived  to  have  been  ^ 
effect,  as  toward  other  scenes,  of  his  mind  having  been  pra-o*' 
cupied  by  that  most  impressive  one,  probably,  of  all  tbatbakn 
yat  bebeid. 

Bui  the  effect  has  not,  at  any  rate,  been  to  render  him  te* 
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or  unobservant  speetnlor  of  any  of  the  very  iiuincroii« 
rtrietirs  that  have  come  within  his  view.  And  should  he  (no 
injprobable  event,  we  suppose)  eoine  forward  with  narrative  de- 
icriptioi)*^  of  what  the  world  Ims  exhibited  to  him  in  his  still  later 
tfivrrs4's  of  it,  we  can  have  no  appn^hension  of  his  heini'  found 
toht^e  ln»it  any  thinij  of  tlie  vitrilance  of  his  attention,  or  much 
of  his  interest  for  whatever  is  remarkable  or  important  in  the 
bmotn  economy,  or  beautiful,  or  stranjje,  or  mas^nificent,  in 
Sitore;  — an  interest  we  <lo  not  say  partakiiiii^  strons;ly  of  the 
poetical  or  enthusiastic, — but  which,  thoiii^h  of  a  calmer  tone, 
a  sustain  'd  in  the  writer  by  so  advantai^eous  a  combination  of 
tistc,  intelli&^ence,  and  knowledt^e,  that  it  draws  the  reader  on 
with  vivacity  in  some  parts,  and  without  sense  of  weariness  in 
ill,  notwithstandine^  he  may  think  that  in  some  few  places  some- 
whit  less  minuteness  of  detail  mit^ht  have  sufficed. 

Previously  to  the  rci^ulnr  and  fully  detailed  itinerary,  wc  have 
I  few  brief  passim^  notices  of  the  Author's  visit  to  the  stations 
of  the  Eniflish  army  in  Portujfal,  where  he  t^eatly  admired  the 
economy  of  the  military  hospitals ;  of  his  touchiiii'  at  Sardinia, 
the  inhabitants  and  the  government  of  wbicli  all  tbe  changes, 

;  ind  whatever  may  be  acknowledijed  as  improvements,  in  the 
rest  of  Europe,  have  left  in  a  state  of  utter  barbarism  ;  and  of 
in  excursion  or  two  he  made  in  Sicily,  where  he  ascended  the 
wmmit  of  /Etna ;  of  which,  says  he, 

*  UTiile  refraininj;  from  all  description,  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  the 
impreision  I  derived  from  the  singular  contrast  between  the  smiling 
ind  luxuriant  surface  of  the  lower  region  of  TEtna,  and  of  the  picture 
I  itill  had  in  my  mind  of  the  broken,  wild,  and  desolate  aspect  of  the 
rolcanic  country  of  Iceland.  Nor  can  I  refrain  from  mentioning  the 
monument  wliich  the  English  have  left  of  their  residence  in  Sicily,  in 
•  imall  house  built  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  just  below  the 
^per  cone  of  iEtna,  at  tlie  height  of  nearly  9000  feet  above  the  level 
m  the  sea.  The  building  in  itself  is  not  magnificent,  but  in  its  situ* 
wion  and  design  it  is  w’ortby  of  a  great  cultivated  people ;  and  the 
•ime  of  the  Casa  In^lesa  may  long  be  matter  of  national  pride  to 
future  travellers  in  this  country.’ 

The  onian  Isles  occupy  about  fifty  pages ;  and  though  they 
we  of  no  great  importance,  a  description  which  so  well  combines 
the  natural  aspects  and  phenomena  and  the  moral  condition,  witli 
dnsical  recollections,  is  read  with  considerable  interest.  Zante, 
the  antient  Zacynthus,  was  the  first  at  which  our  Author  landed. 
Its  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at  40,000,  of  whom  nearly  half 
^ide  in  the  city  of  the  same  name,  though  the  circumference  of 
th®  island  is  nearly  sixty  miles,  and  its  scenery  such  that  Dr.  11. 

‘  it  is  probable  that  there  are  few  spots  in  the  world  poa- 
I  ^sing  a  more  entire  and  finished  beauty  than  the  little 

Wind  of  Zante.'  Excepting  those  of  Nature,  the  islaad  haa 
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few  anti(|nUii'H,  a  ilonoiniintion  wliich  may  fairly  be  pveim^ 
our  Aullior  says,  to  the  |»elrolcMini«uells,  of  wliicli  the*  app^. 
‘  ance  ooi  ivspoiuls  well  lo  tlio  «b*scri[>tioii  of  ll<M*oiiotus.* 
tracts  ol*  (lie  carlli  are  more  subject  to  cartluiuakes,  ‘  it  bfia* 
‘  not  .1  rare  oceuneiiee,’  says  Dr.  IJ.  ‘  to  have  tvvo  or  three i| 
*  the  iiioiu!) ;  umi  1  am  iut'orincil  tliat  in  the  suminer  of  I91| 

‘  for  thirty  or  forty  sucecsNive  clays  it  was  usual  to  ex|H‘rieoce 
‘  several  ‘»hov*ks  t\K‘h  liay.'  Of  course  they  are  not  often  violent 
or  the  isle  wouhl  be  liniitbubituble.  ItMiiany  of  the  iruUncn 
it  surtiTs  onl  v  as  if  by  u  stiiari  slioek  of  electricity,  into  the  ope- 
rations  of  wliieh  juiwer,  imioe*!,  Dr.  H.  siii;i^ests  the  possibilitv 
of  resol vinii^  the  phenomena  of  eartlujualves.  Tin' chief  naturil 
procluetion  ami  e\^)ort  of  the  isiaml,  is  c  urrants,  of  which,  oi 
uii  averai^e  <»f  years,  ii|>\var(ls  of  7,00t),0(t0  Ihs.  are  (gathered  b 
ill  the  beLrinniii'i;  of  Septemher,  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  cullh 
vraled  j>oriii)a  of  the  island  beiui;  covoivl  wii'i  the  vines  pro- 
iluein*;  this  fruit. 

I'he  moral  character  and  social  state  of  the  population  of  this 
and  the  other  i^hinds,  are  a  corin]>f  coiapo^t  of  tin*  Grtvk  and 
Venetian  <jnalities,  conse<pu*nt  on  im^  Ion*;'  domination  exercised 
over  them  in  the  most  dt*praved  and  nrisciiievous  form  of  admi¬ 


nistration  hv  the  irgvenmn’uf  of  Venii  »*.  'IMie  slate  of  both 


mornis  and  i;o\ei  nment,  may  la*  iina|j;ined  from  the  fact,  us  stated 
by  our  Author  on  what  ho  pronounces  uiupieslionable  anthorilT, 
that  sometin  es  ihe  nmnl>t*r  of  assassinations  in  (he  Cviurse  of  i 
year,  in  /ante  done,  has  eipialled  (ho  number  of  the  clays.  The 
Kn&^lish  oc  cupation  appeared  to  have  eonsidorably  mended  the 
matter,  in  the  short  sp  ice  of  time  chirini:;  which  its  otfcci  hid 
been  tried,  previously  to  the  period  of  Dr.  II. 's  visit.  But  the 
ii^norance  of  the  harharous  ajj^es,  remainini^  almost  entire  araoof 
the  mass  of  the  |H‘ople,  will  allow  hut  a  miserably  smul!  progreM 
to  any  manner  of  benerieial  alteration,  exceptiiu;  what  (he  mere 
forc'e  of  the.  ujovermnent  ean  accuuiplish, — should  even  that  force 
he  always  exactly  so  clirc'ctccl. 

.\s  to  relii^fion,  it  is  very  rcmarkahle  that  the  superstitioas  of 
the'  (ire<*k  (Miiirch  shouhl  have  retained  a  ch'cidcd  ascendency, 
in  defianc'o  of  all  the  power,  and  all  other  Intluences,  so  loof 
c^xc'rtecl,  of  a  government  hi^otc'cl  to  an  iniiiiical  superstition. 

'I'he  Author  visited  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  unci  Santa  Mturt, 
the  lirsl  of  which  is  the  largest  of  the  Seven  Isles.  Its  inbi* 
bitaitts  are  les>  wealthy  than  those  of  Zaiiie,  and  more  entcr- 
prisiii;'  :  they  liave  acquired  an  ack  now  I  edited  superiority  over 
the  other  people  ol  the  Levant,  hy  their  cpiickness  and  activity. 

‘  Tlie  young  men  of  the  island,  wherever  means  can  be  affordadi 
are  sent  to  Italy,  generally  with  the  view  of  studying  law*  or  physic,  tbc 
professions  lo  which  they  principally  attach  themsolvea.  Only  »  ce^ 
l.vin  number  return  to  settle  in  Cephalonia;  the  remainder  either  pro* 
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caring  situations  in  Italy,  or  migrating  to  various  parti  of  die  Levant 
tor  the  purpose  of  seeking  employment.  •  Medicine  is  on  the  whole 
ibc  favourite  object  of  pursuit ;  and  it  is  probable  that  from  no  equal 
amount  of  population  in  the  world,  are  so  many  physicians  produced 
If  fruin  that  upon  the  small  isle  of  Cephalonia.  There  is  scarcely  a 
lifge  town  in  European  Turkey,  where  one  or  more  Cephaloniotei  may 
not  be  found  engaged  in  medical  practice,  and  pursuing  their  fortunes 
with  an  assiduity  wdiich  is  generally  successful,  as  far  us  circuinstancos 
render  it  possible.* 

Itliaea,  [so  denominated  by  the  natives  at  this  day,)  has  the 
(oost  of  what  retains  hold  of  the  reader's,  and  perhaps  the  actual 
iDsptH'tor's  observation,  in  the  rugged  and  peculiar  aspect  of 
its  little  territory,  in  the  ruins  and  tombs  indicating  the  site  of 
in  ancient  city,  and  in  that  force  of  assoi^iation  it  possesses  in 
drtue  of  Homer  and  Ulysses. 

It  imisi,  as  the  'riaveller  says,  have  been  curious  and  striking 
to  a  litrrm  y  stranger  from  the  west  of  Europe,  to  hear  the 
(iretk  i.iiiguage,  even  in  its  modern  deteriorated  form,  sounding 
ibout  him  in  (he  streets. 

<  I  was  interested,  in  walking  through  the  streets  of  Vathi,  by  the 
spectacle  of  an  Ithacan  school;  the  preceptor,  or  Didaskalos,  a  vene- 
ribie  old  man,  with  a  long  beard,  who  sat  before  the  door,  giving  in¬ 
struction  to  a  circle  of  tifiecn  or  twenty  boys,  each  w'ilh  u  modern 
Greek  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  his  hand.  It  was  amusing  to 
hearsounds  familiar  to  the  ear  from  the  (ireek  of  Homer  and  Thucy¬ 
dides,  s!ioutcd  out  by  ragged  striplings,  many  of  them  not  more  than 
levcn  or  eight  years  of  age.  The  ohl  schoolmaster  was  pleased  with 
ths  attention  given  to  himself  and  his  scholars.’ 

Dr.  II.  bears  testimony  to  the  accuracy  and  complctcncHS  of 
Sir  W.  (Jeir  H  work  on  the  topography  of  this  island. 

At  I  Vevesa,  on  the  strait  which  opens  into  the  Ambraciaii 
Gulf,  now  till'  (iiill  of  Arta,  he  first  touciied  the  dominions  of 
ttie  redouhtalde  V  i/ier  of  Albania,  Ali  Pasha,  the  dt»sire  of  at^c- 
whom  had  prevailetl  to  change  the  original  plan  of  the  Gre- 
ciin  tour.  A  recently  built,  and  very  large  pajacc  or  seraglio, 
thewod  how  absolute  that  tyrant  considered  Ids  appropriation 
of  the  territory  to  be ;  and  the  systematic  cruelty  with  which 
be  had  oppressed  and  ulmust  extirpated  the  formerly  very 
numerous  and  indnstriouK  (ireek  population  of  the  town,  substi- 
tuUng  tor  lliem  his  own  favoured  race,  the  Albanian  savages, 
erioced  bow  very  lightly  he  estimated  the  right  to  live,  in  any 
bind  ol  human  beings  not  the  most  precisely  available  for  his 
purposes. 

After  tlcscrildng  the  costume  and  martial  appearance  of  the 
Albtnians,  l^r.  H.  notices  the  powerful  novelty  of  impression 
^  n  stranger,  on  entering  the  territory  of  the  True  Helicverr 
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thoui^h  in  a  town  like  Provesa,  where  some  Greek  and  Vcsftin 
traces  may  still  he  recognised. 

•  The  appearance  of  the  Turk  on  his  native  soil,  was  another  De» 
circumstance  in  the  streets  of  Frevesa.*  ‘  Klsewhere  yon  do  but 
the  various  forms  of  one  species ;  a  iliHerence  iiulectf  of  langui^. 
but  only  small  and  proj;ressive  varieties  of  rt;;ure,  custouu  and  dre^'. 
But  entering  upon  tliese  regions  the  scene  is  suddenly  shifted, 
you  have  before  your  eyes  a  new  species  of  beings,  with  all  thote 
gaudy  appendages  of  oriental  character  and  scenery  which  ha?eio 
lonjj  delighted  the  imagination  in  the  tales  of  the  l  est.  The  unifcna 
habits  of  the  'furk,  derived  from  his  religion  and  other  circumstiactt, 
render  this  change  almost  as  remarkable  in  the  first  Turkish  town  you 
may  enter,  as  in  those  uiucli  further  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  ike 
European  nations.* — ‘  I  looked  upon  many  things  as  a  sort  of  niagk* 
lanthorn  scenery  ;  or  as  something  intermediate  between  the  pictaivi 
of  fancy  and  the  realities  passing  before  me.  As  an  instance  of  thii, 
iny  memory  refers  me  to  the  first  sight  of  a  Turkish  mosquct  latdv 
erected  at  rrevesa;  to  the  cry  of  the  Muzzein  from  the  top  of  tlic 
minaret,  announcing  the  hour  of  prayer;  and  to  the  spectacle  of  the 
turhaned  Turk,  graceful  and  digniticd  in  his  dress,  and  w  ith  a  ceinin 
majestic  sedateness  of  movement,  putting  iiside  his  slippers,  and  ilowK 
entering  the  place  of  religious  worship.  For  a  moment  you  n^li: 
forget  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  tliis  man,  and  fancy  him  worthy 
anu  born  to  command.’ 


Observations  respecting  the  precise  locality  of  the  hafllc  of  I 
Actiiiin,  and  an  examination  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  Nic‘opol»,  ! 
built  by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  bis  victory,  preceded  ^ 
the  expedition  to  loannina,  the  capital  of  the  Vi/ier.  (>nthf  i 
road  the  traveller  met  ‘  a  community  of  miu^rating  shepherds,  i  ; 

*  wanderinij^  people  of  (he  mountains  of  Albania,  who  in  thr 
^  Slimmer  feed  their  flocks  in  these  hilly  regions,  awd  in  thr 
‘  winter  spread  tliemselves  over  the  plains’  on  the  coast.  Tli^ 
dt*scription  of  these  summer  frecpienteis  of  the  sides  and  lieigfcb 
of  I'iiidus,  artbrds  a  wild  and  striking  picture,  little  as  it 
tend  to  n’call  any  of  (lie  heiuitifiU  images  of  the  classical 'dich* 
cries,  'riie  females,  witli  little,  [iretensions  to  any  thing  cbirif* 
teristic  of  the  .Musi's,  displayed,  however,  a  kind  of  deeoritiiD 
of  the  liead,  which  might,  iu  a  c:reat  majority  of  ju(lgen>€«t5,ui 
any  country,  hi'  confidently  matched  for  attraction,  againt  the 
tresses  cf  any  of  those  ethereal  nymphs. 

*  .Almost  all  the  young  women  and  children  w'ore  upon  the  bfidi 
sort  of  chaplet,  composed  of  piastres,  paras,  and  other  silver  coiw* 
strung  together,  and  often  suspended  in  successive  rows,  so  as  to  fc*® 
Foniriliing  like  a  cap.  The  same  coins  were  attached  to  other 
i»f  the  garments,  and  occa.sionally  with  some  degree  of  taste.’ 

It  was  not  till  an  approach  to  within  little  more  than  two»ik* 
of  ilio  spot  where  one  strong,  dark,  remorseless  spirit  wisboW*  ; 
ing,  hmuaiily  speaking,  tvilhiu  its  own  secret  will,  the  ftlr  • 
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rtcli  one  of  all  the  human  boin^rs  over  an  extensive  region,  that 
iht'iitVt  most  romantie  traet  in  >vhieh  it  stuiids,  opened 

NUilileiily  to  the  trav<*ller’s  view  ;  ‘  a  inugnilieent  scene/  he  says, 

*  tiul  oiie  that  is  still  almost  single  in  my  recolleetion.’  ‘  Both 
‘  the  reality  ami  the  fuiiey  eomhine  in  giving  to  the  sceriorv  the 
‘  diiracter  of  a  vast  an. I  lieanliful  picture  spread  out  l)efore  the 
‘  slight.’  riu'  tl(*soription  is  excoll'Mil,  btit  too  long  to  he  tran- 
^ibed.  As  contrasted,  however,  with  this  magndicence  of  the 
i‘0ui|>relu‘usiv4!  vi<*w,  the  appearance  of  tiie  town,  to  the  {lersoii 
liiually  enlciiug  the  streets,  was  much  like  coming  Uj)  and  liiiiU 
injt  merely  the  smoking  ashes  and  emliers  of  what  lias  heeii  sccu 
It  a  (!i^tanee  as  a  splendid  lire. 

The  traveller  was  very  soon  well  hnigcsl  in  (he  house  of  “  ^fi- 

*  Hiael  M<*(/roii,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable 
‘  (ire«*k  inhabitants  of  loannina.*  ‘  I’Ik*  custom  of  (be  It^ast,* 
ttVS  Ih*.  II.  *  exclmles  (he  I'Vank  Iro'ii  eutc’iing  as  a  guest  the 

*  bouse  of  a  discaple  c>f  Mahomet.  All  th(‘  diriMU  (diii'es  of  ho!»- 
‘  pitalitv  in  riirkey  (h'volve,  either  (rom  inelinutimi  or  ie*c(‘ssity, 

*  u{M)n  the  (ireck  inhahitaiits  of  the  country.'  And  (lies  *  o(!;ces 
irc  «jeuei\»ll\  performed  with  ci\ility,  and  oftiui  with  kimlnesH. 
It  is  not  to  he  madt'  a  stu'ions  complaint  (hat  th(‘y  are  apt  to 
shew  an  inconvenient  degree  of  euri(»sity.  At  a  (ireck  house  at 
Arta,  wiiere  the  Author  lodged  on  the  way  to  (lie  capital,  and 
vibere  the  good  fimily  tlitl  their  best  to  render  (lieir  hahitation  us 
coiuniodiouN  to  the  visitants  us  possible,  *  they  not  only,'  says  he, 

*  wen'  detent. ined  to  satisfy  (heir  own  eyes,  hut  also  to  in  I  til  the 

*  duties  of  friendship,  in  bringing  all  (heir  ac(|uaintanee  to  wit- 
^  oe>s  the  spectacle  of  onr  sitting,  eating,  writing,  and  going  to 

*  bed  'I'lie  I'lirk  would  be  too  liauglitVy  or  too  imioleiit,  to 

*  shew  this  species  of  curiosity.'  The  family  of  Metzrou,  how* 
ever,  was  of  a  much  higher  style  of  cultivation  and  manners. 

We  dare  say  no  novelties  of  the  place  hegnih'd  for  an  instant 
from  our  Author's  mind  the  consciousness  of  how  near  he  now  was 


toa person  of  whom  it  was  not  permitted  to  any  on  *  so  near  him 
totiiiiik  wiihont  emotion.  Nor  would  even  the  loipiacity  of  the 
(ireeKs  iniieli  (end  to  sucli  a  Ix’gnileiiient ;  for  it  would  not  he 
lung  before  the  stranger  tMitertuined  by  (hem,  would  perceive 
J«nipiliiijg  of  that  of  which,  he  says,  there  were  many  striking 
ntoiaue4‘s  among  the  (ircek  families, — ‘  a  sort  of  nmlelined  terror 

*  ever  hanging  over  them,  a  ])crpelaal  sen-ie  of  insecurity,  and 

*  t  fearlidiiess  of  committing  even  to  the  walls  the  sound  of  the 
^oice,  on  any  subject  connected  with  their  d(‘spolic  master.* 
Kveii  to  Ins  suiijccts  in  general  he  is  described  as  being  *  in* 
dividually  an  object  of  almost  mysterious  dread  every  class  of 

them  ‘  regarded  liis  name  and  mandate  with  a  mysterious  awe.* 
l^ttr  Author  employs  the  policy  of  conducting  us  to  the  dcit 
the  siglit  of  this  extraordinary  auimal,  through  a  long 
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avenup, — that  Is,  Ly  a  previous  geographical  and  historical  detill,  I 
through  which  we  might  have  advanced  with  a  slight  degree  of  I 
impatience,  if  Mr.  Uohhouse  had  not  already  made  us  consider.  I 
ably  acquainted  with  the  Vizier  of  Albania.  It  is  acknowled^,  I 
however,  to  he  quite  impossible  to  make  out  any  thing  the  moit  I 
distantly  approaching  to  a  complete  historical  elucidation  of  kk  I 
])rogress  to  a  state  of  power  which,  had  he  been  at  this  tinf  I 
twenty  years  younger,  there  would  he  nothing  extravagant  b  W 
anticipating  that  he  might  extend  to  the  usurpation  or  overthroa  « 
of  that  Empire  of  which  he  is  nominally,  and  only  nominally,  i 
vassal. 

*  Few  written  records  exist  of  these  events,  and  the  tales  and  songs 
of  the  country  are  at  present  almost  the  only  sources  from  which  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  his  early  life  and  fortunes.  His  vengeance hts 
indeed  affixed  melancholy  memorials  to  some  incidents  of  his  past  hit* 
tory,  but  the  connexion  of  occurrences  is  obscure,  and  his  own  policy 
has  probably  led  to  the  concealment  of  many  of  the  means  which  hate 
tnust  aided  his  progress.  The  only  narrative,  as  far  as  I  know,  which 
has  been  composed  of  his  history,  is  a  poem  of  eight  cantos,  written 
by  an  Albanian  in  rude  and  untutored  Romaic  verse.  This  poem, 
which  professes  the  Epic  style,  is  yet  in  manuscript;  but  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  approbation  and  license  of  the  Vizier,  and  directions  have 
been  given  lor  its  publication  at  the  press  of  Vienna. 

*  Ills  dominion  has  been  derived,  not  from  any  transient  effort  of 
revolution,  but  from  a  slow  and  persevering  system  of  aggrandise* 
inent,  and  a  policy  compounded  oi  caution  and  enterprize,  which  his 
given  pretence  to  usurpation,  and  permanence  to  conquest.  NVIiile 
preserving,  without  any  serious  interruption,  the  appearances  ofainhv 
withthc  Forte,  while  subsidising  her  armies  with  his  warlike  Albanians, 
and  her  coffers  with  his  treasures;  he  has  by  degrees  become naorp 
formidable  to  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire  than  those  who  have 
insulted  the  gates  of  Constantinople  with  their  armies,  or  hurled  the 
reigning  Sultan  from  his  throne.’ 

Tho  nature  and  relative  situation  of  the  country  where  he  h« 
raised  his  independent  power,  were  highly  favourable  to  bb 
design ;  and  atill  more  to  the  character  of  the  people  bt 
means  of  whom  he  has  achieved  it ;  a  race,  indeed,  far  more  ef¬ 
ficient  for  such  a  purpose  than  any  other  nation  within  the 
T'urkish  empire.  Tho  Albanians  Dr.  II.  considers  as  unques¬ 
tionably  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient  Illyrians, 

‘  with  fewer  changes  perhaps  in  their  situation  and  habits  of  Wp 
‘  Ulan  almost  any  other  community  in  Europe.’  'I'hey  consiituie 
flic  central,  the  most  favoured,  and  the  most  energetic  portion  of 
tlic  Vizier’s  subjects.  In  point  of  ferocity  they  arc  theniselte^ 
worthy  of  such  a  master,  and  their  courage  readily  and  vigof* 
ou^ly  abets  his  ambition  to  subject  the  population  of  other  tract' 
to  his  yoke.  Our  Author  recounts  the  most  memorable  of  thp 
j>criU,  exploits  and  successes  in  his  career  from  his  childhood; 
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ami  ciuleavours  to  trace  the  outline  of  his  dominion,  which  coih- 
j»riscs  a  territory  of  about  the  diiucnsions  of  Scotland,  and  con- 
uiniui;,  according  to  a  confesseiily  very  loose  and  uncertain 
computation,  about  a  correspondiiK;  number  of  |>eo|)le,  or 
i, 000, 000.  His  system  of  taxation  is  of  an  irregular  structure, 
and  o}>orates  in  somewhat  ditf’erent  inodes,  and  with  different 
force,  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions  ;  but  nowhere  is  it  idle  ; 
it  is  kept  in  action  as  constantly  as  any  power  of  nature ;  and, 
worked  by  so  strong  a  hand  under  so  keen  an  eye,  it  has  results 
whk'h  the  best'schooled  financiers  on  this  side  of  Europe  may 
lery  well  envy ;  for,  besides  supplying  the  wherewithal  for  just 
ind  necessary  wars,  and  for  subsidies  to  the  Grand  Turk,  and 
for  a  great  deal  of  secret  service  into  the  bargain,  at  Constan- 
iiDople,  it  is  known  to  have  enahleil  this  active  spender  to  amass 
ponderous  hoards  of  treasure  in  his  strong  castles.  For  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  full  value  of  his  revenue,  he  has  a  grand  advantage  in 
the  unqualified  absoluteness  of  his  power,  as  he  is  not  obliged  to 
kpeiul  a  material  portion  of  it  in  corrupting  to  a  subserviency  to 
ius  will  and  schemes  any  political  institutions  or  depositaries  of 
power  in  the  same  country  appointed  to  control  him.  He  has. 

It  is  true,  to  expend  considerable  sums  in  management  at  the 
iiDjHTiai  court  of  Constantinople ;  but  this,  instead  of  being  the 
purchase  of  the  ohsequiousness  of  a  rival  lawful  authority  within 
his  country,  is  the  price  of  a  kind  of  practical  independence  foe 
the  country  itself,  with  all  it  contains,  on  what  is  now,  in  fact,  a 
foreign  state,  though  maintaining  the  claim  of  supreme  authority 
in  Albania.  And  of  this  secret  service  money  it  is  confidenily 
believed  that  not  an  ounce  is  lavished ;  the  appropriation  is  ac¬ 
curately  apportioned  and  exquisitely  applied  to  the  grand  objects  ; 
ill  the  entrusted  agents  know  the  value  and  tenure  of  their  own 
heads,  and  the  capacity  of  that  of  their  Chief.  Under  such  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  relative  state  of  heads,  it  is  marvellous  to  think  how  far 
money  will  go.  VVe  wish  the  Viiier  would  have  shewn  our 
Author  the  accounts  of  what  it  costs  him  to  maintain  such  a 
\vsleni  of  iiitelligeitce  that,  says  Dr.  H.  ‘it  may,  1  believe,  be 

*  aHirnted  us  a  fact,  that  not  a  single  event  of  importance  can 
‘  occur  at  Constantinople,  even  in  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the 

*  Divan,  which  is  not  known  within  eight  days  at  the  Seraglio 
‘  of  loannina.’ 

*  His  agents  or  spies  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  doing  the  work  of  their  roaster  with  a  degree  of  zeal  which 
(•idfies  at  once  his  own  talent  in  their  selection,  and  the  commanding 
mfluence  of  bis  powers  over  the  minds  of  all  that  surround  liim.  His 
political  information  derived  from  these  sources,  and  from  the  ample 
uie  of  bribery,  is  of  tbe  best  kind.* 

Intelligent  and  inquisitive  Greeks,  several  of  whom  spoke  va- 
Hous  continental  languages,  were  instantly  at  tlie  Englishmen’s 
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IcvTC  ainoncj  them  Colovo,  the  secretary  of  Ali  Pasha,  ^  ^ 
came  to  sij^nify  that  his  master  would  expect  them  next  morning,  \ 
White  horses  suptThly  iMpurisoned,  and  with  Albanian  atten¬ 
dants,  x'ere  sent  for  them,  and  in  ^reat  style  they  pructusled  to  ! 
the  Serai*lio,  an  e\len>ive  irre;;ular  wooden  superstrnetiire  upon  i 
hii;h  uiassivt*  stone  walls;  with  a  prolusion  of  paintini;  on  the  \ 
outside,  as  it  appears,  of  some  of  the  buildings  ;  and  with  i  j 
^reat  area  occupied  by  soldiers  and  horses,  and  exhibiting  a 
luf^hlv  picturesipie  scene  ol  what  our  Author  rightly  denoininatet  ; 

*  almost  savai'c  pofiip.’  Throui^h  s^alleries  and  a))artment8  of  I 

sujx'rb  decoration  they  were  conducted  into  the  saloon  of  the  I 
master  of  this  an<l  evt*ry  other  house  in  Albania.  j 

‘  The  interior  decorations  of  t)ie  apartment  exhihited  much  of 
gaudy  profusion.  riie  prevailing  colours,  as  well  of  the  painted 
W'alls  and  eeiling,  as  of  the  furniture,  w'cre  crimson,  blue,  and  vellow; 
the  latter  colour  cbietly  derived  from  the  massy  and  profuse  gilding, 
which  xva>  spread  over  every  part  of  the  room,  'fhe  eeiling  was  di¬ 
vided  intoscpiaies  by  wood -work  very  curiously  and  delicately  carred; 
the  interior  of  eaeli  square  was  of  crimson  colour,  the  bonlers  of  gold, 
pilastres,  at  equal  distances,  and  richly  ornamented,  but  w  ithout  any 
regular  order  of  architecture,  gave  variety  to  the  walls  of  the  apart¬ 
ment.  On  these  pilastres,  and  in  niches  intermediate  to  tliem,  wm 
lipng  sabre  ,  daggers,  and  pistols;  all  of  the  linest  workmanship, and 
profusely  adorned  w  itii  gold  and  jewels.*  I 

Amt  ttic  description  proceeds  some  length  hirthcr.  But  the  | 
observation  of  all  lln*se  matters  was  not,  as  might  well  have  hem  ! 
I^iessed  even  if  the  Author  had  not  expressly  said  so,  thus  mi¬ 
nutely  made  at  the  first  xisit  to  this  apartment:  for  tliercias 
presented  to  their  sight  Ali, 

*  —fitting  in  the  Turkish  manner,  with  his  logs  crossed  under  him, 
on  a  4‘ouch  immediately  before  the  Hre.  On  his  head  he  xvorc  a  high 
round  cap,  the  colour  of  the  deepest  inazareen  blue,  and  bordew 
with  gold  luce,  llis  exterior  robe  was  ef  yellow  cloth,  likewise  richly 
embroidered,  two  inner  garments  striped  of  various  colours,  and  Bow¬ 
ing  down  loo>ely  from  tlie  neck  to  the  feet ;  contined  only  about  ihf 
waist  by  an  embroidered  belt,  in  which  were  fixed  a  pistol  ani 
dagger  of  beautiful  and  delicate  workmanship.  The  hilts  of  thc^ 
arms  were  covered  with  diamonds  and  pearls  and  emeralds  of  great 
*i7.e  and  lieauty  were  set  in  the  Iiead  of  each.  On-  his  ringen  lh« 
Vizier  wore  many  large  diamond  rings,  and  the  mouth-piece  ofhh  | 
long  nnd  tlc.xible  pi[>e  was  equally  decorated  with  various  kinds  flt 
jewellery. 

*  Yet  more  than  his  dress,  however,  the  countenance  of  Ali  PHiha 
engaged  at  this  time  our  earnest  observation.  It  is  difficult  to  dcscribf 
features,  either  in  their  detail  or  general  ettect,  so  as  to  convey  I 
distinct  impression  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Were  I  toaUawp** 

•  Tlic  Author  was  accompanied  through  u  great  part  of  liii>  i 
.  by  J.  Uanibay,  Esq.  of  Messina. 
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3^ri}Uion  of  those  of  Ali\  I  should  speak  of  his  face  as  large  and 
full ;  die  forehead  remarkably  broad  and  open,  and  traced  by  many 
furrows;  the  eye  penetrating,  yet  not  expressive  of  ferocity; 
ihe  nose  handsome  and  well  formed  ;  the  mouth  and  lower  part  of  the 
concealed  except  when  speaking,  by  his  mustachoes  and  the  long 
beard  which  Hows  over  his  breast  His  complexion  is  somewhat 
lighter  than  that  usual  among  the  Turks,  and  his  general  appearance 
docs  not  indicate  more  than  his  actual  age,  of  sixty,  or  sixty-onc 
rears,  except  perhaps  that  his  beard  is  whiter  ihan  is  customary  at 
this  time  of  life.  The  neck  is  short  and  thick,  the  figure  corpulent 
and  unwieldy  ;  the  stature  I  had  afterwards  the  means  of  ascertaining 
to  be  about  Hve  feet  nine  inches.  'I’he  general  character  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  countenance  are  uncpiestionably  fine,  and  the  forehead  es¬ 
pecially  is  a  striking  and  majestic  feature.  Much  of  the  talent  of  the 
min  may  he  inferred  fimm  his  exterior;  the  moral  tjiialities,  however, 
may  not  ecpially  be  determined  in  this  way  ;  and  to  the  casual  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  stranger,  I  can  conceive  from  my  own  experience,  that 
nothing  may  appear  but  what  is  open,  placid,  and  alluring.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  were  afterwards  afforded  me  of  looking  beneath  this  exterior  . 
of  expression ;  it  is  tlie  fire  of  a  stove,  burning  fiercely  under  a 
smooth  and  polished  surface.* 

J)r.  II.  had  so  many  interviews  as  to  become  in  a  considerable 
dej^ree  easy  and  familiar  with  the  formidable  autocrat.  Several 
conversations  are  related,  in  wliicli  the  man  of  |)ower  dis¬ 
played  liis  in(|ulsitivenoss,  and  evinced  bis  sagacity.  In  bis 
iiupiiries  be  appears  to  have  been  above  the  petty  pride  of  a  man 
solicitous  not  to  betray  bis  ignorance,  lie  felt,  probably,  that 
he  could  (tffitrd  to  betray  whatever  ignorance  was  inseparable 
from  the  condition  of  such  a  life,  in  sucli  a  part  of  the  world,  as 
his  hud  hivn  ;  and  that  this  deficiency,  the  result  of  circuni- 
>nnces,  could  detract  little  from  the  commanding  ellect  of  the 
ulents  of  which  every  thing  around  liini  and  in  the  country  gave 
M  palpable  and  practical  a  manifestation.  Hesldcs,  when  the 
stile  of  nations  and  the  policy  ami  projects  of  governments  were 
ihcsuhjeet,  lie  bad  the  gratification  of  being  perfectly  aware  that 
with  respect  to  the  eastern  side  of  Europe  be  was  ineomparahly 
hotter  intbrmed  than  tbe  most  accomplisbed  strangers  from  the 
west.  Nor  does  it  appear,  from  any  thing  related,  that  lie  felt 
U  It  all  necessary,  to  tbe  complacency  of  liis  pride,  to  prove  that 
be  poss4>ssed  such  knowledge  by  communicating  it.  At  least 
otir  Author  has  not  rejieated  any  particulars  of  tbe  secret  history 
®f  the  eastern  cabinets,  from  bis  privileged  converse  with  this 
®oiu  knowing  politician,  who  judges  with  tbe  utmost  precision 
how  much  it  i**  proper  for  any  one  that  approaches  him  to  know 
®f  what  be  himself  knows,  and  can  for  the  most  part  prevent 
Wr  learning  any  more  than  that  apportioned  (piantuin. 

More,  however,  of  some  kinds  of  information  than  perhaps  he 
wuld  have  wished  he  was  compelled  to  confide  to  Ur.  II.,  whom 
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Ilf  ronsultfd  hrt^fly,.  minutely,  and  repeatedly,  in  hiscain. 
city  of  physician;  hut  the  reader  will  in  this  affair  approve tbe 
Doctor's  havint^  maintained  the  silent  proprieties  of  the  profn. 
sional  character ;  as  he  also  does  in  a  later  part  of  the  book 
respectini;  the  nature  of  his  medical  services  to  V'eli  Pasha,  the 
Vizier’s  son  A  very  hi:;li  estimate  of  liis  skill,  and  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  advice,  was  evidently  eiitertaiinul  liy  both  these 
persona;;es  ;  Ali  repeatedly  and  urgently  pressed  him  to  accejH 
the  hi<;h  trust  and  lioiiour  of  permanent  i^uardian  of  his  health. 
With  rei^ard  to  tlie  fees  and  emoluments  also,  the  Doctor  is  so 
silent,  that  tve  have  strons^  suspicions  he  hail  perhaps  *>oine  liui^ 
cause  to  make  unfax  ourahle  comparisons  between  ilu*  jUdiosiontl 
rexvards  eiijoyMl  at  the  Albanian  and  at  some  other  conris.  We 
say  this,  howiwer,  as  a  mere  surmise,  soinewliat  striMe^tluMKHl, 
indeed,  by  our  findintr  avarice  amon^^  the  enume  ;itt*o  (pmlities 
of  Ali’s  character.  Hut  it  is  proper  to  iib^erve  (hat  the  Iraveller 
received  what  was  to  liim  Cipiivalent  to  a  very  eonsid‘*ralile  re¬ 
muneration,  though  it  cost  but  little  to  the  fivers,  in  lh(>se  facili¬ 
ties  and  that  security  which  the  exerted  will  and  antb  nil>  of 
Ali  and  his  son,  especi.illy  the  foruu*r,  atVordetl  to  ilu‘  fijoicr  'm 
his  extensive  traverse  ol  tracts  under  tiu' t*  rannv  of  the  Aiosleinti. 
It  !n»y  be  noticed  too,  that  a  very  lar^t*  K'Uard  was  promised  if 
the  Fiii^hshman  would  stay  hut  one  year  in  attmidacec  on  the 
Vi'/.icr ;  which  proposal  was  di'cllned,  thou<!;h  it  was  pn  ssed  in 
strong  terms,  with  an  n.ssnrunce  that  I'very  tiling  should  be  done 
during  this  period  to  reiub  r  tin*  losuleiic*'  a^ia  eable. 


‘All  tbi^,’  says  I)r.  H.  ‘  was  exp^cs^cd  with  a  courteous  and  win¬ 
ning  nianiuT,  wliicb  be  lias  an  ciniiuMit  lacnlty  in  employing,  when¬ 
ever  be  thinks  it  needful  tor  the  attainment  of  his  object.  As  1  con¬ 
tinued  .steady  in  declining  ids  proposal,  he  expressed  some  surprise, 
niui  said  he  supposinl  I  most  have  much  money  in  Knghmd,  that  1 
cared  so  li  tie  .diinit  .oiy  oHers  lie  could  iiiiike  me.  liis  manner  giving 
me  llie  idea  that  he  was  hurt  hy  my  refusal,  1  (]u;ditic(i  it  by  proniisinc 
tliat  I  would  return  to  loaiinina,  if  be  desired  it,  at'ter  1  bad  visited 
Albens,  ami  eei  taln  other  parts  of  (ireece.  lie  caught  hold  of  this 
proposal  at  once;  adding,  tliat  at  present  be  xvas  satisfied  with  obtain¬ 
ing  tills,  and  that  lie  should  depend  on  my  Iruili  for  the  fullilmcnt  of 
the  pronuse.’ 


Townid  the  conclusion  of  onr  Antbor’s  sojourn,  bis  nlteiidaDCf 
was  invited  almost  every  tiay  at  the  Seraglio,  sometimes  foe 
incilical  consultation,  sometimes  to  satisfy  (lie  Vizier  on  whatever 
subject  ins  eniioxiiy  might  prompt  bis  iiupiirics.  W  bat  be  said 
was  traii^lati'd  by  tlic  confidential  and  aci  omplislicd  (ireek  to- 
iretary,  Colovo.  into  Italian,  in  which  the  Doctor  spoke,  not 
having  a  collot|uial  command  of  the  Homaic,  though  he  could 
tidcrably  understand  xxhat  he  lieanl  in  it.  'I'lio  inquiries  cotnpp'* 
hended  various  oiattcrs  of  European  politics,  and  reached  as 
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Americn.  All  asked  re8|>ecliii^  the  then  not  trrminattMl 

){usisian  campaign  of  Bouiiaparle ;  hut  fi  (»m  liis  manner  the 

jt<(pon(ieut  could  perceive  that  he  did  not  want  information,  ami 
ibal  tlie  triumphant  prop*e»8  of  the  French,  as  apparently 
ninced  hy  their  entrance  into  Moscow,  caused  him  very  serious 
disquielmie.  Hut  there  were  topics,  one  especially,  which 

<^me(l  to  act  upon  liiin  with  a  nearer  interest  than  even  that  of 
politics.  It  was  apparent  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  escape  the 
hunting  of  that  spectre  which  points  more  to  the  limits  ot  their 
fiYoiirite  pursuits.  His  inquiries  resp4*ctln^  America  touched 
pointedly  on  the  Icnu^th  of  human  life  there,  ^  to  which  point,* 
sA\sl)i.  11.  ‘  1  observed  him  always  to  attach  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest.’ 

*  He  remarked  that  the  Indians  and  Chinese  live  to  u  great  age,  and 
tied  whether  I  knew  this  to  be  the  case,  or  was  acquainted  with  any 
particular  means  they  used  for  the  purpose.  Seeing  him  inclined  to 
follow  this  topic.  1  staled  Ahe  remarkable  instances  of  longevity  in  our 
o«rn  countrymen,  Parr  and  Jenkins,  at  which  he  expressed  surprise* 
and  nnich  desire  to  know  if  there  were  any  means  in  nature  by  which 
thii  end  might  be  obtained.  It  was  evident  that  in  thi'^  ({uestion  he 
had  reference  to  himself;  and  I  took  the  opportunity  t»r  entbreing 
upon  him  some  of  the  medical  advice  1  had  before  given  He  gave 
assent  to  what  I  said ;  but  at  the  same  time  pursued  the  question* 
whether  there  were  not  some  more  direct  means  of  procuring  long 
life.  1  mentioned  to  him  generally  the  attempts  which  had  been 
made  some  centuries  ago*  to  discover  the  Elixir  V'^itee ;  and  stated  that 
this  was  a  project  which  had  been  abandoned  by  all  men  of  reflection. 
Alluding  accidentally,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  search  after  the 
philosopher’s  stone*  he  eagerly  followed  this  subject,  and  wished  to 
know  whether  there  were  not  some  secret  methods  of  disr»»vering 
gold,  which  gave  their  possessor  the  power  of  procuring  any  amount 
of  this  metal.  I  here  was  a  strong  and  significant  intere.Nt  in  his 
manner  of  asking  this  question,  which  greatly  struck  me;  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  look  towards  myself,  seeming  to  search  into  the 
truth  of  my  reply.  1  answered,  of  course,  that  there  were  no  means 
of  making  gold  or  silver  ;  thpt  these  metals  were  obtained  only  from 
the  earth ;  and  that  the  advantage  of  philosophy  was  in  being  able  to 
employ  the  best  means  of  raising  them  from  the  mines,  &c.  &c.  1 

doubt  w  hether  he  was  satisfied  with  this  reply,  or  did  not  still  believe 
in  mysteries  of  the  alchemic  art.' 

A  comparative  freedom  from  Turkish  prejudices  is  an  obvious 
distinction  of  this  harhariaii.  ‘  1  have  seldom,’  says  our  Author, 
‘  known  a  'I'lirk  allow  siqieriority  to  Furupeans,  even  in  points 
in  which  the  national  deficiency  on  his  own  side  was  most  no- 
‘  torious.  This  temper  I  never  observed  in  Ah  Pasha ;  but  on 
fhr  other  hand,  a  sense  and  concession  of  inferiority,  with  a 
‘  onstanl  seeking  after  information  which  might  enable  him  to 
remedy  the  deticieucies  under  which  he  lalioiircd.*  He  allows, 
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liowcvrr,  tliat  tlic  V  izW'r’s  inquiries  liad  more  reference  to 
nienns  of  power  than  utility.  Any  reporte«l  iinprovonK'iit  int^ 
construction  of  the  implements  of  war  excited  his  utnio«t  ci. 
pidity.  lie  has  (piite  a  passion  for  wenpotis  of  all  sorts,  ik} 
they  an'  found  in  profusion,  and  many  of  them  of  curious  coi* 
struction  and  iM  autiful  iltrorution,  in  every  part  of  the  Senntjp 
to  which  the  Doctor  was  atimitted. 

II  is  will  is  not  only  the  supreme  hut  the  sole  law  in  his  do*  | 
minions ;  and  he  im|>os»'s  on  hiinsclf  the  onerous  duty  of  lefwu 
latinii^  and  judi;in*^  in  each  individual  ease  of  the  iniunnenkle 
petitions  hrou'^hi  before  him.  When  our  Author  saw  him  ig 
the  exen  ise  of  this  otliee,  his  manner  indicated  the  closest  it- 
tention  to  the  business,  and  a  ra|)id  ami  decisive  jmli;ement.  \{ 
he  is  (leserihed  as  the  ^rand  actuatini;  ami  eontroUinv^  principle 
in  all  his  subjects,  it  must  he  understood  that  he  aetnates  Uteiti 
not  merely  in  the  mass,  hut  almost  iiidividiialiy  ;  no  other  po. 
tentutf',  prolmhlN,  haviiii^  a  direet  personal  knowled^^e  of  so 
many  of  the  units  that  compose  ids  eolleetive  myriads  and  mil¬ 
lions. 

‘  'fin'  di'jposiiion  to  inanajje  personally  all  Ids  nffiirs,  is  a  striking 
feature  in  the  character  of  Ali  I’asha,  and  inlluences  all  the  concerw 
of  his  jroverinnont.  From  it  is  derived  that  unity  of  system  which 
extends  throiud'  his  <londnions,  which  renders  him  individually  in 
ohjt*cl  of  tdmost  niysterious  dread  to  his  suhjecls,  and  makes  his 
power  formiihihle  to  his  nei^hhonrs,  and  to  the  intejrrity  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  empire  llis  ministers  are  such  in  tlie  humblest  sense  of  the  word. 
In  his  relation  with  the  j;reat  powers  of  run>pe  it  does  not  appeir 
that  he  depends  on  any  e»)im5el  hnt  his  ow  n  ;  and  in  the  internal  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  country,  it  seems  as  if  there  wore  no  will,  impulse,  or 
action,  hut  from  him.  The  physician  Metaxa  well  illustrated  this  by 
saying  that  there  was  a  cord  tied  round  every  individual  in  his  do- 
tmidons,  longer  or  shorter,  more  or  less  tine;  hut  every  one  of  which 
cords  went  to  liim,  and  was  held  \\\  his  iiand.  lie  added,  what  I  knew 
from  my  own  observation  to  be  true,  tlint  the  nulest  peasant  of  Albi* 
win,  or  the  meanest  page  in  his  Seraglio,  woulil  better  obtain  either 
favours  or  justice,  by  coining  directly  to  Ali  l^usha  himself,  thin 
through  any  circuitous  chiiimcl  of  ministers  or  favourites. 

‘  It  may  further  he  noticed,  that  not  an  individual  about  him  knot! 
equally  well  as  Ali,  all  the  localities  of  his  dominions,  the  habits,  or 
even  persons,  of  his  subjects,  and  the  other  circiiinstrinccs  which  vt 
iuqvortunt  to  the  execution  of  justice.  Almost  every  Albanian  h» 
been  in  his  presence,  either  as  a  soldier,  or  in  some  other  cajvacity; 
and  there  are  few  ol  mature  a^^e  whose  names  or  persons  do  not  coioc 
w  ithin  his  recollection.* 

The  daily  ami  indefatigable  assiiluity  with  which  he  work* 
through  his  complicated  mass  of  huMuess,  eorrespouds  well  to  the 
ambitious  courage  with  which  he  lakes  it  upon  him.  ‘  llcri^o^ 
*  coumioidy  before  six,  and  bis  oflicers  und  secretaries  arc  cx* 
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to  be  with  liim  at  this  hour  ;*  and  as  late  as  nine  in  the 
fienin?  Dr.  Ilollaiul  somoliiiu's  found  him  wilh  several  secrc- 
tjneson  tlu‘  5:n>nml  before  him,  and  lislenini^  to  llie  details  of 

ibeir  res|)ective  ilenariments 

Sot"id»st  mdini^  his  severe  ami  syst(*m  itie  exertion,  and 
BOtwith^landiiiij:  what  mij^ht  ho  su|>|»osid  lo  Im»  iln*  riii^lit  policy 
for  the  »‘lVect  of  over-awin;;^  the  popular  mind,  ‘  he  treipiently 

*  cle^oemls  to  a  *iort  of  eoiivivi  il  intercourse  with  ihe  (irecks  as 

*  aell  as  Turks  of  his  capital,  and  accepts  of  iuvitaiious  to  dinner, 
‘orevcniiiiT  entertaiuments,  when  these  are  prollere<l  to  him.’ 
Hehriai^s  with  him  some  of  his  ministers,  and  the  master  of  the 
house  invites  as  many  as  he  pleases  of  his  own  friends,  lie 
has  so  little  of  the  stupid  intolerance  common  to  Mahomedaiis, 
lliat,  says  Dr.  II  ‘  in  rei^ardinir  thosi*  around  him,  his  con- 
‘sideraticm  ohviousl  v  is,  not  tlie  r4‘ro.^ion  of  the  man,  hut  whether 

*  he  can  he  of  service  to  any  of  his  views.’ 

‘  1  have  seen  a  Christian,  a  Turkish,  and  u  Jewish  secretary,  sitting 
on  the  ground  before  him  at  the  same  moiutMit,  an  instance  of  the 
principle  tiiat  is  carried  throughout  every  branch  of  his  government. 

In  Albania  especially,  the  Ciiristian  and  Mussulman  population  arc 
virtually  on  the  sime  footing  as  to  political  liberty;  all  indeed  slavct, 
but  the  fonner  not  oppressed,  as  elsewhere  in  Turkey,  by  those 
.<ubordinatc  agencies  of  tyranny  which  render  more  grating  the  chaiu 
that  binds  them.  It  may  fairly  he  said  that  under  this  government 
all  religions  hnd  an  ample  toleration.’ 

Every  reailcr  will  coincide  with  Dr.  11.  in  his  judi^ement,  that 
on  the  whole  the  {government  of  Ali,  stern,  impiisitorial,  and 
severe  as  it  is,  is  nevertlielcss  a  very  {j^re.it  advantai^c  to  the 
country,  as  contrasted  witli  the  state  of  robbery,  of  divided  ami 
iDndictiug  tyrannies,  and  of  utter  barbarous  couriisioii,  from 
whiuli  liis  strong  hand  has  rescued  it ;  ami  holds  it,  hut  without 
the  slightest  panicle  of  disinterested  care  for  the  Wtdfare  of  the 
people  for  their  own  sake.  His  scheming  mind  seems  to  have 
thought  very  little  of  any  plans  for  the  radical  improvement  of 
the  tribes  he  li  is  coerced  into  the  form  of  a  state.  I'liey  are 
welcotne  to  all  tiie  rudeness,  ignorance,  and  ferocity,  tliat  may 
compurt  with  a  religious  performance  of  their  tributary  and 
military  diitv  towards  His  Higlin(*ss.  There  is  no  cuhivaling, 
moralizing  process,  to  give  a  chance,  that  after  his  demise,  any 
corm  ied  sense  of  self  interest,  any  love  of  peace,  any  progress 
in  cpiiet  and  useful  aris,  will  retain  in  onler  the  unmodi6e<l, 
unconihim  d  materials  of  his  body  politic.  'I'lie  prevention  of  a 
relapse  into  a  barbarous  anarchy,  must  depend  on  liie  strength  ol 
the  mind  ttiat  is  to  become  the  central  ami  pervading  |K)Wcr, 
^hen  t!ial  wliicli  now  reigns  shall  become  extinct.  And  since 
*bere  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  much  prolonged  succ'cssion  of 
well  vigorous  spirits,  such  of  Ali’s  savages  as  hate  the  yoke 
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under  i>liich  they  bend,  may  nt  least  anticipate  for  their  |k)j.  nj 
terity,  that  the  happy  times  of  lawless  adventure  will  yctrcium-  11 
thoui;h  it  is  possible  the  acknowledi^ed  bravery  of  one  of  ha 
elder  sons,  or  the  policy  of  the  other,  may  in  the  first  instinct  wj 

maintain  the  domination  wliieh  he  has  established - if  indeed  n 

they  do  ikK  (a  very  |)ossihle  t  a^io)  set  tliemselvt^s  in  haste  to  1 
destroy  it,  in  a  rivalry  and  eoniliet  of  ambition.  I 

We  hanlly  neetl  say  that  l)r.  II. ’s  moral  estimate  of  tlfa  I 
t'.xtraoriiinary  personac^e  is  bad,  in  many  points  emuhaticalljio.  I 
He  is  e.ipalile  of  the  iiiosl  atrocious  cruelty,  and  of  a  lun;*.  i 
cherished  coollv'iiiatiired  revenue,  a  revenc^e  which  can  wretk  1 
itself  in  destruction  on  the  most  innocent  relatives  and  eonneiioiH  I 
of  the  ollcMder.  Nor  is  any  son  of  Belial  capable  of  working  1 
with  a  (!t*eper  artifice  and  treachery.  I 

‘  Whatever  be  the  external  testimony  of  the  moment,  no  man  feel#  i 
secure  beneath  bis  power;  or  even  it  m.iy  be  said,  what  I  know  froa  f 
my  own  obseiwation,  that  an  unusual  t'airncss  of  aspect  is  often  the  1 
source  i>f  the  j^reatest  terror  to  those  eoncerned.  To  cozen  with  aform  | 
of  fair  worils  seems  at  once  the  habit  and  delight  of  the  man.  hit  I 
said  to  be  a  principle  with  him  never  to  allow'  any  one  to  go  discon-  | 
tented  from  bis  presence,  and  I  have  heard,  in  illustration  of  thii,  I 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  him  to  adopt  a  peculiar  kindness  of  I 
manner  ti>  tlio.<«e  whom  he  has  determined  to  sacrifice;  the  unhappy 
victim  quits  him,  satisfied  and  secure,  and  a  few'  minutes  after  hii 
head  is  severed  from  his  body.  Willi  the  same  temper  of  mind,  and 
with  the  same  artifice  of  manner,  he  is  enabled  otlen  to  allure  into 
bis  power,  those  of  his  enemies,  who,  for  the  moment,  have  escaped 
his  veiigeunee.  In  such  cases,  no  pledge  arrests  his  hand,  or  can 
save  the  oft’ender  from  destruction.’ 

Ali*s  proposal  and  request  that  our  Autlior  would  direct  hb 
route  tbiuugli  'riiessaly,  in  order  that  V'eli  Paslia,  his  son,  miglil 
have  the  Inuicfit  of  bis  medical  advice,  fell  in  sufiiciently  with  his  j 
own  inclinations  to  induce  liis  compliance,  tliougli  he  must  en-  ^ 
counter  the  wintry  rigours  of  part  of  the  ridge  of  Findus,  the 
snowy  splendours  of  wbicli  he  had  often  admired  as  the  grandest 
part  of  the  picturesque  panorama  of  loannina.  The  route  did 
not  lie  over  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  range ;  nor  was  tliere, 
tbongb  the  lime  was  rather  too  late  in  the  year,  any  really  for-  ■ 
miduble  ilcgrec  of  ilanger.  Act  tracts  so  rugged  and  wild, 
ascents  so  laborious,  and  a  temperature,  in  the  highest  region, 
so  inclement,  were  enough  to  constitute  the  journey  an  enter¬ 
prise.  ’riiere  were,  however,  most  romantic  and  sublime  sccn« 
to  repay  the  toil  ;  and  whatever  was  |)ossibleiii  the  way  of  facili¬ 
ties  and  accommodation,  was  certain  not  to  be  wanting  to  friends 
of  Ali,  who  sent  with  the  travellers  a  trusty  and  most  eftkieiil 
Tartar  conductor  and  purveyor,  armed  with  a  peremptory 
mandate  to  all  local  magistrates  and  ollicers,  not  to  fail,  at  their 
peril,  in  any  proper  attention  to  the  English  Milordoiy  a  term  of 
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whii'li  sound  is  not  more  curious  tlian  the  appearance  as  set 
fortli  in  Greek  diameters.  We  transcribe  the  description  of  the 
most  elevated  and  diflicult  sta^e  of  this  alpine  track. 

*  It  leemed  as  if  the  further  progress  of  the  ascent  were  utterly 
Impracticable,  and  we  looked  upwards  with  astonishment  at  an 
impending  promontory  of  rock,  which  at  this  time  was  nearly  1000 
feet  above  us,  but  which  the  Tartar  explained  to  be  one  point  in  our 
route  to  the  summit  of  tbe  mountain.  Our  ascent  thither  was  ren¬ 
dered  possible  only  by  long  detours,  to  avoid  the  numerous  precipices 
which  appeared  on  each  side  of  our  track;  yet  notwithstanding  the 
fircuitoiiH  direction  of  the  road,  the  declivity  was  such,  that  we  had 
much  diffi  u'ty  in  urging  our  horses  to  continue  their  progress.  In 
winter  this  part  of  the  passage  of  the  mountain  is  often  wholly  im¬ 
practicable  ;  and  oven  when  there  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  snow  on 
tbe  ridge,  the  ascent  becomes  so  dangerous  that  guides  are  necessary 
to  the  security  of  the  travdler.  A  violent  wind  is  almost  equally 
dreaded  in  traversing  these  lofty  regions :  sweeping  through  the  deep 
hollows  and  recesses  of  the  mountain,  it  forms  whirlwinds  so  strong 
inJ  impetuous,  that  the  passage,  even  if  possible,  becomes  extremely 
dangerous.  We  were  fortunate  in  avoiding  both  these  difficulties.* 

The  summit  is  so  perfi‘Ctly  marked,  that  the  ridge  is  finished 
in  an  edge  ‘  scarcely  a  yard  in  width  ;  and  the  same  wedge-like 

*  form  of  this  vast  inonutain-cliain  appears  to  be  continued  far 

*  toward  the  north.’  F rom  the  lofty  desolation  of  this  line  of  rock, 
where,  says  the  Dr.  *  the  inspiration  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
‘  the  deities  of  Pindus,  must  he  powerful  indeetl  which  could 
^  produce  a  stanza  on  a  winter’s  day,  though  the  view  hence  might 
‘  well  sugerest  the  subject  of  a  thousand,’  he  descended  into  the 
heanliful  valley  of  the  Salympria,  the  ancient  Peneiis ;  which 
^)on  brought  him  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spectacles  seen 
in  all  his  peregrinations,  the  rocks  of  ]\leteora,  surmounted  with 
monasteries.  The  description  is  considerably  in  detail,  and  in  a 
very  high  degree  interesting.  A  number  of  rocks,  insulated  and 
I'frpendicular,  standing  up  like  towers  or  enormous  columns, 
of  the  height  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet,  sustain  on  their 
summits,  ancient  monastic  structures,  built,  in  some  of  the 
instances,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  crown  of  the  rock,  so  that  the 
wall  carries  upward,  so  to  speak,  the  continuity  of  the  face  of 
rock. 

*  Four  of  the  monasteries  actually  occupy  the  whole  summit  of  the 
miulaied  rocks  on  which  they  stand ;  a  perpendicular  precipice 
descending  from  every  side  of  the  buildings  into  the  deep-woodetl 
hollows.  The  only  access  to  these  aerial  prisons  is  by  ropes,  or  by 
ladders  firmly  fixed  to  the  rock,  in  those  places  where  lU  surface 
*®fJrds  any  points  of  suspc.asion  ;  and  these  ladders,  in  some  instances, 
conocclcd  w'ith  artificial  subterranean  tunnels,  wliich  give  a  passage 

easier  ascent  to  the  buildings  above.  .  The  monastery*  called  by 
datinction,  the  Mctcora,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  number,  stamU 
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in  tbe  reiunrkalde  situation  just  (Wscribed,  and  U  accessible  oa]r  i| 
thi^  inetliud.  Still  ii^orc  extraordinary  is  the  |U)sition  of  another 
these  huildlngs.  It  is  situ  ited  on  a  narrow  reclanj^ular  nill.ir  of 
aj^parently  about  l‘i()  leel  in  lioi^ln  ;  the  summit  of  which  issoliisit^j 
in  extent,  that  the  \'alU  of  the  inomi'tory  sc‘e!n  on  every  side  to  hate 
the  same  plane  id*  el<.\  atimi  as  the  perpendicular  faces  of  the  rock.* 

*  'I  Ik;  number  of  innnasteries  ut  Meteora.  is  said  to  have  bffi 
formerly  twenty-four ;  hut  at  prchcnt,  owing  partly  to  tin;  wearing 
away  of  ilie  rocks  on  wiiieh  tiny  sttk)d,  [)artlY  to  t lie  decay  of  the 
baildings  themselves,  t>nly  ten  of  these*  remain.  Aios  Stepliaioi^ 
nhich  we  visited,  is  among  the  nuut  extraordinary  of  the  nuaibcr' 
its  height  i>  upwards  of  ISO  feet.* 

Aft4*r  desei  ihing  the  |ie(*itliar  timi  uioht  ;»trikii)g  scene  foiiM^ 
liy  thiH  group,  or  grove,  of  asjiiring  aiul  eoiiveiU-crowned  rocks, 
as  rombined  ssilh  the  various  ojK'!niigs  to  the  suhlime  (iistaot 
laniUr.jpe,  he  coiiu'S  to  the  story  of  his  apotheosis,  of  which  Of 
should  he  gLid  to  transcribe  a  lar;jei*  portion  tliaii  our  limits  cm 
fairly  admit. 

•  A  smiill  wooden  slied  projected  beyond  the  plane  of  the  cli( 
from  which  a  rope,  p.issing  over  a  pulley  ut  llu*  top,  descended  to  the 
foot  of  the  rock.  Our  Tartar  shouted  loudly  to  a  man  who  Inokei 
dow  n,  ordering  hi.n  to  receive  us  into  the  monastery  ;  hut  at  thistiof 
the  monks  were  engagrd  in  tlieir  chapel,  and  it  was  ten  minutei 
before  we  could  receive  an  answer  to  liis  oulor.  and  our  requcit. 
At  length  wc  saw  a  thicker  rope  coming  down  from  the  pulley,  aid 
attached  to  the  end  of  it  a  small  rope  not.  Tlie  net  reached  the 
ground;  our  Tartar  and  a  peasant  spread  it  open,  covered  the  lower 
|)art  with  an  /Vlhancse  c.ipote,  and  iny  friend  and  1  seated  ourselvei 
upon  this  slender  vehicle.  s  we  began  ii*  .isceud,  our  weight  drew 
close  the  upper  aperture  of  the  net,  and  wc  lay  crouctiing  together, 
scarcely  able,  and  little  w  iiling,  to  stir  either  h.md  or  foot  We  roie 
w  ith  considerable  rapidity  ;  uiui  i  e  projeciion  of  I  lie  shed  and  pulley 
beyond  the  line  of  the  cliH*,  wa.s  sulHcient  to  secure  against  iniu  7bj 
striking  upon  the  rock.  \el  the  ascent  had  something  in  it  tnatw* 
fonnidahle,  and  the  impression  it  made  was  very  d  life  rent  from  thit 
of  the  ih*scrnt  into  a  mine,  where  the  depth  is  not  seen.  Here*« 
were  absolutely  suspended  in  the  air*,  our  only  support  was  the  thia 
cordage  of  a  net,  and  w  e  were  even  ignor  mt  ot  the  machineiy» 
whether  secure  or  not  which  was  thus  drawing  us  rapidly  upwiri- 
Wc  finished  the  ascent,  how I'vcr,  uhicli  i>  l,')dfeet,  in  safety,  andk 
leas  than  tliree  minutes.  When  opposite  the  door  of  the"  wooden* 
slicd,  several  monks  and  other  people  appeared,  w  ho  dragged  iheo** 
into  the  apartment,  and  released  us  We  found,  on  looking  icaudos 
tliat  these  men  had  been  employed  in  working  the  windlass;  and® 
ohserviug  some  of  their  feeble  and  dciayed  figures,  it  w  s  impoiiibk 
to  suppose  that  the  danger  of  our  ascent  had  been  one  of  appearmc^ 
alouc.  Our  servant  Demetrius,  meam'hilc.  Iiad  been  making  tiuC 
more  diflicult  progress  upwards,  by  ladder^  fitted  to  tiic  le dgitt  of 
rock,  eoiuluctiQg  to  a  subterraotau  passage,  vvluch  opcits  out  is  ^ 
lujddle  of  the  raonastery. 
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*  The  monks  receivetl  us  with  civility,  nnil  we  remninoil  with  them 
port*  ih  Ml  an  liour  in  their  extraordinary  haJiilation.  'I'he  buildiiigg 
^  spread  irrcgulaily  over  the  whole  suuiinit  of  the  rock,  ouelo8ti>^ 
two  or  three  sinall  areas  :  they  liavc  no  splendour,  either  external  or 
inurna),  ind  cxliihit  hut  the  appearances  of  wrctelicdueHs  and  decay, 
yctfrtlu'h'.v^  the  inonk^  eomluctcd  us  l!irou!j]i  (‘\ery  ime  of  their  dark 
snd  d'hi ‘idat  “d  roiiins,  andseenuMl  to  reijuire  atrilnite  of  adininition, 
which,  thoo  ^i  little  dm;  to  t!ie  object^  f.u*  whieh  it  is  sought,  might 
conscientious! V  he  given  to  the  inaguilicent  natural  seeuery  around 
ind  bcnenih  their  monastery.’ 

The  I'vo  lene-^tnal  sisitant:^  were  to  eiieli  of  llie 

pifttfonu  id  this  set  lusion  friMU  the  earth;  Home  of  the  eatalde 
proiUuts  of  which  earth,  however,  llk*v  saw  drawn  ii|i  by  the 
Mnu‘  pulley  uhieh  had  hroiii^ht  tlieinsidves  there.  Ainl  they 
ir.ade  a  hasty  repast  of  ‘  rice  ciK)ke<l  in  oil ;  a  T*nrki.Hli  dish 
‘composed  of  Hour,  egtrs,  and  oil;  bread,  and  thia  wine.* 
Tiure  were  only  dve  monks,  with  a  few  aitentl.ints,  resident  at 
(lilt  time  in  the  monastery;  ‘  all  of  them  miserable,’’ says  Dr.  H. 

*  in  their  exterior,  and  with  coiKVfrtions  us  narrow  ami  confimHl 

*  as  the  rocks  on  which  they  live.’  'rin^y  wiH’e  tijuite  it^norani  of 
tlk'  age  of  the  foundation  of  their  iHrifit'e,  and  apiK^areil  to  possess 
no  books  of  the  smallest  value.  Their  almost  inacc4*ssibte 
situalioii  has  not  availed  them  against  the  .\lhaniaii  aoldieni, 
who  have  often  plundered  the  village  ami  valleys  beiow,  where 
lies  tht'ir  little  property,  and  whetRv  their  supplies  are  fiiruislKHl, 
and  sameiimes  compelled  an  admission  for  the  same  purpose 
into  the  monasteries  theinscdves. 

.\t  Larissa,  the  Author  was  handsomely  entertaiiMMl,  aikI 
cart'fully  consulted  by  Veli  Dasha,  and  delighttHi  with  tlic 
society  of  Wdara,  a  deeply  learnetl  and  eiuinontly  iiitelUj^eot 
and  philosophic  (ireek  physician.  Under  promise  of  retwriiMi^ 
to  Lar’tssa,  lie  made  an  oxeursion  to  the  north  as  far  as  Saloaica. 
After  tlic  (iiial  adieu  to  Veli  Dasha,  and  the  hospitable  and 
iiitelligeiit  (ipcek  society  at  L.uissi,  ho  traverseal  tlie  more 
iutoirsting  tracts  ol  (ireece,  from  TlKTinopyhc  to  Athens,  and 
tkenoe  through  the  Delopunnesus  to  l*atr«is,  w lienee  he  departeil 
for  another  short  resilience  in  Albania,  of  which  be  surveynd 
^voral  tracts  whicu  he  had  not  approaclied  before. 

riie  length  of  tiiuo  we  were  detained  by  the  cxlraoriUitary 
Parsonage  who  cominands  that  country,  has  reduced  us  to  C/Oiuo 
lo  this  hasty  and  abrupt  conclusion  of  a  journal  which  is  written 
'^•ib  equal  spirit  througliout,  uiul  of  wiiich  the  latter  portion 
describees  many  scene's  and  obje'cts  of  very  great  captivation..  It 
*5^  at  the  same  lime  true  that  many  of  the  most  iiiterosting  parts 
tbe;  tojiography  of  (irecce  arc  latterly  become  very  familiar 
t^  the  Knglish  public. 

,  Dr.  Hollanel  is  a  very  vigilant  and  accurate  observer,  a  very 
^telligeiu  judge  of  whatever  he  observer,  and  an  exceedingly 
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rU*ar  desorihor  and  rolaier.  This  clearness,  combi  noil  ivitli  ^ 
learniiip:  which  he  frequently,  hut  unostentatiously,  tunn  ii 
i^od  account,  makes  it  very  pleasinej  to  accompany  him  tlirou^ 
those  fascinatinir  tracts  where  we  mitjht  perhaps  have  ^ 
j^tatifuMl  by  a  little  more  of  the  poetic  in  the  tone  of  the  obiff. 
ver’s  sentiments. 


Residt*s  a  neat  map,  there  arc  twelve  emjravings,  moit  ^ 
them  finisluMl  am!  elegant. 


Art.  V.  yirmoirs  of  the  Life  avd  Doctrines  of  the  late  John  HunUr 
Esq.  Founder  of  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  the  Royal  College  ^ 
Surgeons  in  London.  By  Joseph  Adams,  M.D.  Author  of  Ob. 
serrations  on  Morbid  Poisons,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  ‘284.  Price  I2l 
Callow,  Tendon.  1817. 


K  are  some  few  favoured  individuals,  who  have  ic. 
quired  a  celebrity  of  character  and  a  perpetuity  of  fine, 
th.it  amount  in  some  decree  to  an  identification  of  their  namei 
with  the  particular  branch  of  intellectual  pursuit  to  which  thdr 
names  are  attached.  It  is  with  a  feelinif  of  this  kind,  that  nt 
speak  of  Homer  in  rec^ard  to  poetry,  of  Hippocrates  to  medi*' 
cine,  and  of  Shakspeare  to  the  drama ;  and  now,  in  ptlholo* 
peal  surp'ry,  the  name  of  Hunter  is  announced  under  some¬ 
what  of  the  same  impression. 

And  this  very  celebrity  is  an  unquestionable  test  of  superior 
merit  ;  nor  do  we  err  in  rej^ardinij  with  more  than  ordinary  df- 
ference,  whatever  proceeds  from  men  upon  whom  general  con¬ 
sent  has  ci>nferretl  so  hijrh  an  award.  We  oni^ht  to  be  carefiil, 
however,  in  all  cases,  and  more  especially  where  practical  ad- 
ence  is  concerned,  to  prevent  our  discernment  of  worth  from 
bein£^  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a  name,  and  our  judijemeiit  oi 
pretensions,  from  heimr  warper!  by  rerha-magiittri  aiitliority. 

An  opportunity  has  already  been  furnished  us  of  intimating, 
in  reference  to  a  professor!  .disci]>le  anrl  admirer  of  Mr.  Hontff, 
that  he  has  rliscoverr'd  ‘  morr*  in  his  master  than  his  mastor 
‘  knew.’^  Anri  there  are  hut  few,  we  imai^inc,  who  will  net 
aifrce  with  us,  that  the  pn*sent  culo^rist  of  that  distinj^uished  ii- 
dividual,  carrit's  his  admiration  to  an  extrava^gant  extent,  wber 
he  asserts  that 


*  In  proportion  as  wc  have  since  improved  in  our  knowledge  of 
ture,  we  see  the  force  of,  because  wc  understand,  what  Mr.  Hud»' 
taught.  In  other  words,  when  wc  make  a  discovery  in  patholrigy, ^ 
only  learn  what  we  have  overlooked  in  his  writings,  orforgottaah 
hii  lecturea.” 


Much  allowance  may  however  he  ^anterl  for  a  favourite  p** 
pil  and  biographer ;  and  works  like  the  present  may  be  of 
service  to  the  cause  of  science ;  for  besides  the  immediate  p** 
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tli«*y  artorcl,  ns  ineiiioirs  of  oiniiu*nt  intMi,  they  are  cal- 
cuUUhI  to  encourayft*  iiuhistry,  and  to  lead  the  student  into  the 
proper  cliattnels  of  in<]iiiry.  It  should  he  niontioniMl  too,  that 
Ur.  Adains)  tlioui^h  an  anient  admirer  of  the  suhject  of  thete 
MemoiiH,  and  sutVieioiitly  desirous  to  palliate  his  faults,  has  con- 
iriieil  to  intermix  with  his  history  some  retleetions,  which,  if 
rreo  in  some  measure  char^euide  with  the  imputation  of  com- 
ison*{>lac'e,  are  not  without  ij^reat  value  in  iheir  connexion  witii 
thf  iletails  into  which  he  enters  respecting  the  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  life. 

It  is  too  eommofi  with  historians  of  real,  as  with  dramatic 
itwniors  of  fictitious  character,  to  repri'sent  the  failings  of  men 
of  fteiiius,  in  sueli  colours  as  almost  to  convert  them  into  vir¬ 
tues;  and  it  is  cpiite  an  orilitiary  thini^  to  talk  of  the  iiieom- 
ptlibilit)  ot  orderly  hahits  with  IniUianl  talents,  insomncli  that 
oiny  wouhl-li(»  i^eniiises,  have  actually  invested  themselves 
xith  the  ecccntricilit‘s  of  others,  to  which  they  h.iil  no  natural 
bits,  fearini^  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  soherness  and  propriety, 
lest  they  should  ho  reproaclieil  with  dniness  and  stnpi<lily.  Dr. 
A.  ill  exposim;  this  pnwalent  notion,  and  estahlishin*^  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  eat  ness  of  mental  powers  is  mU  ineonsislent 
with  every  liiini;-  that  is  otherwise  praiseworthy,  has  performed 
M  tcceptahle  servict*  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  sobriety. 

Another  particular  circumstance  in  the  work  before  us,  wo 
most  take  iiotict*  of,  as  it  so  much  accords  with  our  own  iiutioiis 
00  the  same  subject,  and  indct‘d  harmonizes  with  some  suf^* 
l^estions  wliicli  wr  have  ventnrcil  to  u<ivance  on  another  occa¬ 
sion,  iiainely,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  individuals,  as  it  will  be 
found  tlieir  happiness,  to  exert  themselves  to  resist  the 
irruptions  of  petlisliness,  and  not  to  ^ive  way  to  rutHiiii^ 
of  mind  under  the  false  subterfuge  of  peculiarity  of  temper. 
It  is  I'uriliy  notice,  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  invariably  alTected 
by  trifliiii;  causes  ol  irritation  ;  nay,  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
curtailed  by  liiem  ;  while  thin<^  of  much  greater  moment,  made 
con  |Mr.itiv.  ly  hut  little  impression  upon  his  irrilahlc  frame. 
Tl.i>  ts  III  unison  with  what  is  often  witnessed  in  life ;  but  we  see 
^  "A>  ol  accountins'  for  the  fact,  unless  it  be  that  a  larger 
c  a>are  ol  resisting;  power  is  called  into  exercise  in  one  case 
if'jn  in  the  other.  The  very  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  resistance, 
Ml  Piiher  case,  ])roves,  however,  its  subordination  to  the  will;  and 
*i*)  not  tliendore  exert  it  on  small,  as  well  as  on  ^rcat  occasions, 
Jon*  so  much  is  to  be  gained  by  the  contest?  More  than  a 
^loiiblo  shure  of  responsibility,  in  reference  to  this  partunilar,  at- 
itsi  ll  to  the  individual  who  professes  to  be  under  the  gui- 
of  I'liristian  principles ;  but,  even  independently  of  these 
motives  and  paramount  duties,  it  is  for  men  who  value 
peace  and  comfort,  to  be  constantly  on  their  ffuard  against 
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llu'  viili^ar,  hut  iTrom^ous  notion  of  a  total  irresistibility  ^  1 
natural  temper. 

Before  wc  proeced  to  an  analysis  of  the  work  before  n  | 
il  may  not  l>e  out  of  place  to  say  one  or  two  words  furtlKT  i| 
on  the  just  claim  of  Mr.  liimter,  to  the  very  extraordinary  cr!  L 
lebrity  whiclihe  has  gained.  It  was  by  stamping  a  new  impas.  I 
sion  upon  the  science  to  which  he  ilevotetl  himself,  that  be  be.  h 
came  so  conspicnonsly  pre-einint*nt  ul>ove  his  predecessors  ud  t 
contemporaries,  lie  brous^ht,not  only  an  ardent,  but  an  iade-  f 
ppHflont  mind,  into  the  investigation  of  physiological  scieocf  || 
lie  consideriMl  all  that  hud  been  done  before  him,  as  notbi^. 
unless  it  appeared  to  him  to  have  the  warrant  of  truth,  as  idl 
as  the  support  of  autimrity.  He  discarded  loose  analoi^iet, isd 
studied  the  laws  of  livini^  existence  in  the  phenomena  of  liTis: 
bodies,  'rims,  the  master-principles  of  action  in  the  tnimit^ 
machine,  vi/.  se(  retion,  absorption,  assimilation,  and  consequrm 
nutrition  and  i^rowth,  assumed  in  his  hands,  a  charactrr  of 
absolute  novelty  ;  and  the  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  conw 
notion  of  these  vital  principles,  cannot  be  too  assiduous  in  hk 
attention  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  remarks.  We  are  not  sure,  howerfr, 
whatever  Dr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Abernethy  may  say  to  the  con* 
trary,  whether  Mr.  11.  does  not,  in  his  sympathetic  cxpositioQ^ 
of  the  animal  economy,  tend  to  mislead  by  confiisins^  bul 
with  cllicieiU  l  ausf's ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  i^ratuitoiw  t!u 
sumptions  of  the  ii)/cu/iou.v  of  nature,  which  really  mean  nothin! 
when  they  are  employed  to  explain  the  htn’^s  of  nature.  Th’N 
error  cannot  iiuleed  operate  so  miseliievoiisly  as  it  did  in  foroff 
linios,  when  nominal  were  taken  universally  for  real  cssetw^. 
or  when  pliysioloijy  was  a  kind  of  poetry.  It  nevertheless  otifb: 
to  be  caretidly  tliscarded  from  ptdlosopiru*al  works  ;  and  it  k 
especially  reprehensible  when  it  pervades  tlie  writing  of  mn. 
whose  talents  and  acquirements  necessarily  procure  for  th«r 
a  sort  of  intcllwtual  submission  from  the  s^enerality  of  mankiK^ 

We  make  these  remarks  with  the  same  deference  for  the  I 
timents  of  the  present  biographer  of  Mr.  H.,  which  weexpre»«< 
lor  those  of  his  former  advocate ;  and  W’c  think  that  both  Mr 
Abernethy  and  Dr.  Atlams  are  themselves  livin*?  proofs,  thit 
Mr.  Hunter  left  behind  him  much  to  be  discovered  and  mss^ 
u|>on,  by  those  who  should  succeed  to  his  labours.  TAetf  »*) 
say  they  owe  all  to  Mr.  Hunter  ;  but  others  must,  and  wil 
think  dilTerenlly.  M  e  now"proceed  to  the  business  more 
mediately  l)efon*  us. 

‘  Mr.  Hunter,  \vc  arc  told,  was  descended  from  an  anlicat 
mily  :  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  many  of  our  illustrious  ftawr 
derive  their  names  from  offices  which  were  likely  to  bring  their 
.creators  most  about  the  royal  person.  Hence  the  Butlcn 
^ittwards ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  of  the  net 
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w!»ni  tl‘«*  name  of  Hunter,  is  ilerived  miglil  have  l)ren  na  nttrnilant 
upon  a  royal  sporUmnn.  Tlic  armorial  hearings  of  the  family  serin 
to  confirni  this  conjecture.  )^ul  whatever  may  he  the  antitpiity  of 
.Mr.  Iliinior’s  family,  future  historians  will  scarcely  take  the  trouble 
of  tracing  it  further  hack  than  the  eighteenth  century.* 

ilir  father  of  ,fohn  Hunter  was  descciuicd  from  the  Hunters 
of  llunters-towiK  nu  ohl  tamily  in  A}  rsliire ;  his  mother  was 
I  (liugliter  of  a  Mr.  Paul,  a  ‘  very  resjicTtahle  man,  *  and  the 
‘ireftHiirer  of  (ilussjow.*  John  was  tlie  youiii^est  of  ton  ehihlren. 
William,  the  ehh'st  brother,  became,  as  it  is  well  known,  a  very 
fininent  physician,  ami  teacher  of  anatom Hr.  Adams  tran¬ 
scribes  a  letter  from  old  Mr.  Hunter  to  liis  sou  William,  ro- 
spectins^  the  direction  of  his  course  in  life,  which  places  tlio 
parent  in  a  very  iiitiMTstiiii;  point  of  view  ;  and  liud  lie  lived 
longer,  it  is  most  probable  that  .John  would  not  have  reinuiued 
without  those  advautapvs  of  acutlomioal  education  in  his  early 
Tears,  the  want  of  wliicli  he  so  seusihly  hdl  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  'I'en  ye  irs  after  his  birth,  his  mother  was  left  a 
widow  ;  and  as  lie  was  now  tlu^  only  son  hift  at  home,  maternal 
ndulgence  became  hii;hly  detrimental  to  him.  Of  his  (wo  sisters, 
one  (lieil  a  few  yi'ars  alter  her  maiiiagi!  with  Mr.  Hiichanan, 
and  it  does  nut  appear  that  she  left  any  Issue.  The  other  was 
the  mother  of  three  ehildren,  two  of  whom  have,  obtained  in 
their  respe( live  <lep.irtments,  a  very  eousiderahle  share  of  publie 
approbation.  On  the  merits  of  Dr.  Haillie,  and  his  sister,  the 
celebrated  authoress,  Dr.  A.  expresses  himself  in  the  followinjj 
terms.  ' 

*  These  two  relatives  of  .John  Hunter,  as  authors,  and  consequently 
as  public  characters,  we  may  he  permitted  to  notice.  There  is, 
perhaps  not  a  work  which,  in  so  small  a  space,  contains  so  much 
ulualde  information  as  the  “  Morbid  Anatomy  :’*  nor  a  work  of 
which  we  may  so  truly  affirm,  that,  though  replete  with  references 
»nd  authoritii.'s,  there  is  not  a  line  that  can  give  pain  to  u  reader  of 
iny  description.  Hut  what  shall  we  say  of  tliat  elegant  compilation 
of  engravings  published  as  illustrations  of  the  .same  work  ?  a  collection 
•I'.'ch  must  have  been  suggested  by  the  purest  intentions.  It  couUl 
»urcely  be  expecitMl  that  8«)  heavy  an  cxpence  would  be  repaid 
hy  the  sale  ;  and  among  the  numerous  contributors,  the  author 
or  compiler’s  name  seems  almost  concealed.* 

*  The  interesting  dramatic  pieces  of  .Joanna,  speak  a  mind  well 
stored,  well  directed,  adorned  with  simplicity  and  crowned  with  fes- 

This  subject  might  be  er  larged,  were  it  not  indelicate  to 
^•ell  on  living  characters,  and  unnecessary  for  those  to  whom  it 
^uM  be  mcist  interesting.  It  is,  however,  not  altogether  unworthy 
®f  remark,  that  this  pre-eminence  of  talent  is  more  frequently  a  fa- 
than  an  hereditary  endowment!  We  have  lately  seen  two 
orotherk,  one  at  the  head  of  the  English,  the  other  of  the  Scottish 
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bar;  and  two  otliora,  one  presiding  at  the  civil,  the  other chiif if  ; 
the  ecclesiastical  bench.’  I 

At  the  age  nt'  seveuleen,  John  Hunter  left  his  mothcr'i  I 
house,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  of  eondolencv  to  liis  sister,  Mrv  ^ 
Huehanan,  nt  (ilasgow  ;  and  here,  it  appears,  he  asvisto^  ||j,  | 
brother-in-law,  by  actnnily  working  at  his  business  ;  a  circaa. 
stance  which  lias  given  rise  to  the  unfounded  re|>ort,  tliat  y  j 
was  destined  to  be  n  carpenter.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  ' 
manual  assistance  whicli  he  gave  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  wai  ao 
part  of  his  original  intention  in  his  visit  to  him,  but  arose  menh 
out  of  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  occasion.  The  eW. 
however,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  seriooih 
ai*eking  for  some  pursuit  in  life,  as  upon  his  return  to  his  motlirr, 
at  Long  Calderwood,  the  village  ainusements  wore  no  lotfrr 
suflicient  to  occupy  his  attention.  By  this  time.  Or.  WiUiia 
Hunter  had  already  become  celebrated  in  the  mctropolii;  nd 
John, 

*  hearing  frequently  of  his  brother’s  success,  wrote  to  request  tha 
he  would  allow  him  to  come  to  London  upon  a  visit,  makinff  ittb 
same  time,  an  offer  to  be  his  assistant  in  his  anatomical  researdKi; 
or  if  that  proposal  could  not  be  accepted,  expressing  a  wish  to 
into  the  army.  In  answer  to  this  letter,  he  received  a  very  kind  ■ 
▼itation  from  his  brother,  and  immediately  !»ct  off  for  Londoi,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  waagob^ 
upon  business;  they  roile  up  together  on  horseback.’ 

Dr.  Hunter  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  first  anatowcil 
essays  of  bis  brotluT,  that  he  gave  him  every  cncourageiit 
and  facility  to  pursue  bis  studii^,  and  introduced  him  to  tkc 
notice  of  tin*  <*elebratc«l  (^licseldcii,  under  whom  he  becaoKU 
nssistant  at  (’lielscn  Hospital;  and,  in  the  following  year,  bt 
onU'rcil  as  a  ])upil  at  St.  Bartliolomew’s.  ‘  I’liis  was  twoyian 
‘  alter  the  celebrated  ‘.Mr.  I'ott  was  clioscii  one  of  tlie  aetnf 
*  surgeons  to  that  royal  establishment.’ 

‘  It  would  Ih?  curious  to  know  (says  Dr.  Adams ^  what  Mr.  HoBlff. 
at  that  early  period  thought  of  a  character  so  diHcrent  from  hnidf 
Mr.  I'ott  was  doubtless  a  great  man  in  his  day,  and  an  experieicri 
surgeon,  liaving  been  at  that  time  five  years  assistant  surgeon.  No^ 
operated  more  gracefully,  or  possessed  a  better  choice  of  expiti^ 
ill  lecturing,  or  an  easier  flow  of  language  in  conversation,  or 
taste  in  composition.  It  /as  impossible,  however,  that  Mr. 
should  not  have  seen  .at  an  early  period  the  unstable  foundatioo  « 
which  many  of  his  master’s  patliological  doctrines  were  suppofUi* 
\'et  in  none  of  his  writings  is  Mr.  Pott  mentioned  but  with 
Hven  the  subscejuent  misunderstanding  between  bun  and  Dr.  Hitt*®* 
produced  no  cficct  upon  John.’ 

It  was  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother,  Dr.  H.  ^ 
Mr.  John  iluiitcr  entered  soon  after  this- time  as  a 
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coiwnoncr  in  St.  Mary’s  Iliill,  Oxford.  It  does  not  ap|>ear 
quite  certain,  what  were  the  ultimate  views  either  of  himself, 
or  of  his  brother  in  taking  this  steji ;  hut  it  is  not  |>erha)>s  to  he 
rrcretted,  that  he  smm  ahandomul  his  University  schemes,  since 
tbr  time  that  he  would  have  spent  in  cultivating^  the  requisite 
brandies  of  an  academical  education,  proved  in  the  event  to 
bnre  been  much  more  profitably  oi'ciipied  in  studyiiifl^  the  laws 
and  o|NTations  of  the  living  ori^anized  body.  It  was  in  the 
rear  175.^,  that  Mr.  Hunter  first  lu'came  a  lecturer.  His  brother 
then  admitted  him  to  a  partnei*ship  in  the  course,  and  thus  he 
hetame  a  joint  professor  with  the  Dr.  Rut  that  present  character 
aod  {K)sihunious  fame,  are  often  far  from  iN^ariiifl^  any  tiling  like 
an  equal  pro|M)rtioii  or  correspondence  the  one  to  the  other, 
was  ahewii  in  the  instance  before  us.  Dr.  Hunter,  as  a  teacher 
of  anatom),  commanded  universal  approbation  and  applause. 
There  was  an  eas<;  in  his  manner,  and  a  |>erspicuity  in  his  lan- 
rutije,  that  have  perhB|>s  scarcely  ever  been  equalled.  Ilia 
hrothcT  John,  destitute  of  these  qualifications,  was  consequently 
held  at  the  time  in  far  inferior  estimation  ;  whereas  now,  while 
be  is  reirarded  by  almost  universal  assent,  as  a  kind  of  Newton 
in  anatomy  and  pathology,  his  brother  has  fallen  into  the  rank 
of  merely  a  very  able  and  superior  anatomist. 

It  would  ap|>car  that  the  union  of  the  two  brothers,  came 
diortly  to  be  any  tiling  but  cordial.  It  is  very  probable  that 
Jolin  felt  his  ^rowinp^  importance  to  Dr.  Hunter,  and  was 
jrtlous  of  beiiii^  inadequately  appreidated  ;  while  the  latter 
midit  think  that  more  deference  thanhe  riH^eived  was,  under 
til  the  circumstances  of  the  caM%  actually  liis  due.  In  the 
year  1700,  John  rcc^eived  a  stall*  appointment ;  and  in  the 
«prin^  of  the  followini;  year,  he  left  his  brother,  and  embarked 
vith  the  army  for  Rclleisle. 

*  To  this  fortunate  event,’  says  bis  biographer  *  we  owe  so 
many  improvements  in  military  surgery'.  It  is  true,  many  writers 
•ad  practitioners  were  beginning  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  cruel 
practice  of  those  days,  but  no  one  had  so  far  entered  into  the  pa¬ 
thology  of  surgery,  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  science,  hy  any  rational  system 
•r  Mtisfactory  rules.  The  ingratitude  or  inattention  of  his  successors 
bwe  much  circumscribed  the  advantages  which  the  world  would 
othermise  have  derived  from  his  labours;  but  our  obligations  to  him 
•fc  aot  the  less  on  that  account.’ 

It  Was  after  the  jieace  in  17C3,  that  Mr.  Hunter  returnctl 
lt>  England.  He  waa  now  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  and 
M  tlic  task  liefore  him  of  recommencing  his  professional 
in  the  metro|)olis  ;  and  now  it  was,  that  he  employed 
hit  leisure  with  so  mucli  success,  in  elucidating  the  laws  of 
Ining  existence.  Comparative  anatomy  was  cultivated  hy  Mr. 
Hunter,  with  an  ardour  aud  perseverance  that  knew  no  bounds. 
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He  applieil  to  the  keepers  of  the  several  uienn^cries,  bespct^i* 
the  carcases  of  llic  ;uriinu!s  that  happen  to  die  while  a 

tiu'ir  ciistoiiy  ;  and  in  return  he  purchased  other  animals  tlh^ 
cuininittini'  thi*m  to  the  care  of  t!ie>»*  keepers,  to  make  use  of 
them  ns  ihey  mii^ht  please,  ‘  sutislied  with  seeuiinj;  thiir  uoif 
*  obit.' 

‘  liis  fondness  for  animals  made  him  besides  keep  several  of  dif* 
ferenl  kinds  in  his  house  :  whicli,  hy  attention,  he  rendered  familur 
with  him,  anit  ‘unieed  himself  by  observing  their  peculiar  habiuind 
instincts;  hut  this  familiarity  was  attended  with  considerable  risk,  ind 
sometimo  led  him  into  situations  of  danger,  of  which  the  followiDf 
is  u  remarkable  instance.  Two  leopards,  which  were  kept  chsined 
in  an  out-house,  hail  broken  trom  their  confinement  and  ^ot  into  the 
yard  aimmg  some  dogs,  which  they  immediately  attacked  ;  the  howlinj; 
this  produced  alarmed  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Hunter  rta 
into  the  yard  to  see  whai  was  the  matter,  anti  found  one  of  thea 
getting  up  the  wall  to  mak,*  tiis  escape,  the  other  surrounded  hv  dogi; 
he  immediately  laid  hold  t)f  them  both,  and  carried  theinl)ackto 
tlicir  den.  But  as  soiin  as  they  were  secured,  and  he  had  time  U 
retlect  upon  the  risk  of  his  own  situation,  lie  was  so  much  agiuted 
that  he  w  as  In  danger  of  tainting. ’ 


'Mie  time  we  are  now  aliudinti^  to,  was  unipiestiouably  thr 
most  iiiten  sling  period  of  ^Ir  lluntei’s  life,  liis  pursuits  were 
traiupiilly  tlireetetl  to  the  developinidit  of  the  economy  ofnatiins 
while  bis  prt»ft‘s>ioiral  celebrity  bad  not  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
eininenct'  sulliciently  higli  to  t*\cite  envy,  and  give  birth  to  those 
collisitms  ami  jealous  t)ickerings,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  humin 
nature,  never  fail,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  attend  ujioii 
pulilie  njiprohation  of  merit  ;  and  which,  in  general,  are  most 
conspieiiously  prevalent  among  professors  of  what  ought  to  bf 
the  mo^t  liberal  and  Immani/ing  of  arts. 

Ill  July  1771,  Mr.  Hunter  married  Miss  Home,  oldest daofh- 
(cr  of  Mr,  llomt',  surgeon  of  Hurgoyue’s  regiment  of  light 
horse,,  and  sister  to  the  present  Sir  Mverard  Home,  from 
whose  life,  prefixed  to  his  works,  Dr.  .\dams  avails  binwoH 
of  much  information.  Mr.  Il.’s  ])rivate  practice  and  profes¬ 
sional  character  were  now'  conr^derabiy  on  the  advance;  WkI 
about  the  period  of  his  marriage,  he  published  his  vety  tWe 
and  important  treatise  on  the  teeth.  In  1773,  he  beearoe  • 
public  lecturer  on  his  own  account ;  and  it  is  very  remarkikk 
that  tlie  pupils  who  attended  his  first  courses,  frankly  cob- 
ft'sst'd  their  inability  to  enter  into  his  meaning  :  so  false 
the  prevalent  notion,  that  what  is  clearly  conceived, 
fail  of  being  perspicuously  expressed.  The  axiom  indeed  twy 
liohl  good,  when  applied  to  established  principles  or  tllo^ 
truths;  hut  in  reference  to  what  is  new*  and  has  hitlicrio bw' 
discerned  only  by  tlic  discoverer,  the  very  clearness  of  Unr  c®* 
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fi*|)liou,  sonielinu's  oj>rmtes  as  a  cause  of  obscuiily  In  the 
rflition ;  as  tlie  mind  of  the  teacher  is  nut  seldom  absolutely 
unconscious  of  the  process  by  which  the  knowled^^e,  or  ruthec 
*  ihe  discern inent  was  acquired  ;  and  besides  this,  there  is  in 
\  snoe  persons  an  aptitude  to  counmiuicate  information,  which 
does  not  belong  to  others  who  are  cipially  well  infortued.  Mr. 
Hunter,  ii  is  said,  found  the  task  of  lectiiriiii'  so  formidable, 
that  be  was  ohlit^ed  to  take  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  before  he 
futered  the  theatre,  at  the  be^innin^  of  each  course. 


.1 


‘About  the  year  1776,  the* efforts  of  the  humane  society  very 
much  occupied  the  public  attention.  Dr.  Cogan  had  first  introduced 
the  lubject  from  Holland,  and  the  industry  of  Dr.  Hawes,  by  never 
^uiTering  it  to  rest,  at  last  produced  a  royal  establishment.  It  was 
not  proi)able  that  the  labours  of  Mr.  Hunter  should  he  spared  on  this 
occasion.  The  consequence  was  a  paper  produced  before  the  royal 
jociety,  in  tbe  year  1776,  containing  “  proposals  for  the  recovery  of 
persous  apparently  drowned.”  * 

One  of  the  principal  circumstances  of  this  paper,  so  far  as 
the  hujtm  ot  Hie  and  death  are  concerned,  consists  in  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  variation  that  has  been  observed  in  drowned 
IxhIios,  with  respect  to  the  period  of  their  tloating.  It  has  com¬ 
monly,  but  without  foundation,  been  suppose<l,  that  the  rising 
of  a  body  to  the  surface  of  water,  might  he  considered  as  an 
index  of  the  time  in  which  such  body  had  been  immersed, 
since  it  could  not  take  place  till  a  degree  of  putrefaction  and 
ronsp(pient  extrication  of  air  had  commenced.  Mr.  Hunter  was 
the  first  to  shew  clearly,  that  with  regard  to  the  period  of 
floating,  imich  depends  upon  the  precise  manner  in  which  death 
take's  place  in  reference*  to  reapiration  ;  and  that  if  tlie  person 
erase  to  breathe  while  the  lunge  are  full  of  t/iV,  the  floating 
ol  tbe  body  will  then  almost  immediately  take  place ;  w  hereas, 

>1  the  actual  moment  of  the  cessation  of  life  he  at  the  time 
of  throicing  out  air  from  the  lungs,  a  degree  of  putrefaction 
must  take  place  in  the  body  before  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
''aler.  Also, 

*  If  absolute  universal  death  takes  place  at  the  moment  of  the  ac¬ 
cident,  putrefaction  follow’s  with  the  same  rapidity,  and  the  bod^ 
woncr  becomes  buoyant.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  retain  their 
life,  though  the  actions  by  which  life  was  supported  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained,  putrefaction  will  not  commence  till  life  ceases :  air  therefore 
•ill  not  be  extricated,  and  the  body  will  be  a  long  time  before  it 
floats.  By  a  proper  attention  to  ibis  difference,  Mr.  Hunter  explained 
uow  it  happened  that,  under  some  circumstances,  no  industry  or  skill 
could  produce  re-animation,  after  an  immersion  comparatively  short 
to  what  bad  occurred  in  other  more  successful  instances.’ 

In  fact,  our  physiologist  was  the  first  who  made  the  very  im- 
porlaut  distinction  with  accuracy,  between  the  actual  depri- 
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nation  and  the  mere  suspension  of  the  living  principle,  nd 
Avho  explained  the  phenomenon  of  animal  torpidity  during  4|. 
fcertia/ioii,  upon  the  principles  of  a  tem|K>rary  loss  of  the  ct- 
pacit)  of  assiinilitini^  aliment.  ‘  He  hrouf^ht  into  the  opeoior 
‘  liiards  that  had  been  confined  in  cellars  in  a  torpid  state. 

‘  Bein^  placed  in  the  sunshine,  they  soon  bep;an  to  bask  tad 

*  move  al)out  uith  threat  ability  ;  but  these  exertions  were  short 

*  and  life  ceased  with  them,'  inasmuch  as  the  spurious  and  oa* 
natural  life  thus  induced,  did  not  hrin^  with  it  one  of  the  o- 
sentials  of  positive  vitality,  namely,  the  capacity  of  assiiuilatiag 
to  its  own  nature  surrounding  alimentary  materials. 

That  3lr.  Hunter  continued  ardently  devoted  to  the  caiiaeoC 
science,  rather  than  solicitous  for  his  own  professional  pre. 
ferment  and  emolument,  recpiires  no  other  jtroof  than  the  ooo- 
tinuance  of  his  pecuniary  difiicidtics  even  after  he  was  in  tbf 
receipt  of  consitlerahle  sums  from  his  practice  as  a  snrt;eon,  tnd 
notwithstanding  the  laudable  economy  which  prevailed  in  hb 
l^eneral  expemliture.  Of  his  anatomical  collet'tions,  which  now 
form  the  Hunterian  IVIuseum  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  ke 
was  never  for  a  moment  unmindfid. 


‘This  colleclion/  says  Sir  Everard  Home,  ‘  which  had  been  the 

front  object  of  his  life,  both  ns  a  pursuit  and  amusement,  was  now 
1787)  brought  into  a  state  of  arrangement;  and  gave  him,atlen^, 
the  satisfaction  of  shewing  to  the  public  a  series  of  anatomical  tacts 
formed  into  u  system,  by  which  the  economy  of  animal  life  was  il¬ 
lustrated.  lie  shewed  it  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances  twice 
a-ycar ;  in  October  to  medical  gcntleincn,  and  in  May  to  nublemei 
and  gentlemen  wbo  wi  re  only  in  town  during  Spring.  This  cuiUxa 
he  continued  to  his  death." 


5 


!'  I 

i  ^ 


But  before  we  jjive  an  abrid|^ed  account  of  the  eircuinataacei 
of  his  death,  whicli  were  remarkable  and  melancholy,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  say  a  few  words  further  on  the 
subject  of  his  connexion  and  difference  with  his  brother  Dr. 
Hunter,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  which,  Dr.  Adams  devotes  a  very  interesting  stc- 
tion  of  his  Memoir.  The  time  and  particulars  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  first  introduction  to  his  brother,  have  been  already  no¬ 
ticed.  It  was  not  likely  that  at  this  time  the  Doctor  fell  any 
thing  approaching  towards  that  rivnlship  which  ultimately  took 
place  hetweeu  himself  and  his  brother.  The  more  industry  ^ 
Ihe  more  talent  the  latter  evinced,  the  greater,  in  the  first  *•* 
stance,  was  most  probably  the  gratification  of  the  former.  ^ 
when  John,  from  a  mere  imitator  and  scholar,  became  on 
\entor  and  a  theorist,  and  when  he  further  shewed  that  a 
resi>ectful  attachment  to  his  brother  could  not  prevent 
from  expressing  the  dotceU'd  fallacy  of  some  of  his 
’  logical  sentiments,  who,  with  a  knowledge  of  human  ottoKi 
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ran  bf  surprised  that  a  breach  of  friendship  should  shortly 
take  place  netween  the  two  associates  in  one  pursuit }  But 
John  had  a  still  more  positive  reason  for  l  oneeivina:  a  dissatis¬ 
faction  at  his  brother's  conduct  towards  him  ;  (or  in  some  in- 
stances  o(  anatomiiMl  discoveries  of  a  most  im{)oi*tant  nature, 
there  seems  to  have  been,  to  say  the  h'ast,  a  disposition  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Doctor,  to  he  niu^ijardly  in  liis  acknowledii^emenls  of  the 
lources  from  whence  he  derived  his  new  information  ;  and  ia 
ioepartietdar  instance  he  pertinaciously  laid  claim  to  a  discovery 
which  of  risrht  bclou;;ed  to  his  brother.  I'liis,  however,  was 
not  (lone  without  an  especial  provocation  from  the  latter ;  and 
upon  the  whole,  there  seems  to  have  been  on  each  side,  about 
in  equal  decree  of  hlamabie  feeling  induli^ed,  and  of  blamable 
conduct  exercised.  In  justice,  however,  to  John,  we  ou^ht 
testate  that  every  feelina^  of  enmity  was  lost  on  his  part,  as 
Dr.  Hunter  approached  the  termination  of  Ins  earthly  career. 
After  an  entire  separation  for  three  years,  >lr.  H.  when  he 
betrd  of  his  brother’s  illness,  requested 

*  in  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  that  he  might  at  least  he  introduced 
to  the  sick  bed  of  his  near  relation,  his  patron,  his  instructor,  and 
the  head  of  his  family.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and  the  re¬ 
lation,  the  quondam  pupil  and  protege,  had  tne  high  gratification  of 
administering  his  professional  services  in  the  last  moments  of  his 
lift.’ 


Dr.  Adams  further  transcribes  from  notes  which  lie  took  at 
the  time,  the  affecting  allusion  whicli  John  Hunter  made  to 
his  brother’s  death,  in  the  concluding  lecture  of  a  com*se  which 
was  just  closing  at  tlie  time  the  event  took  place.  After  some 
introductory  matter  respecting  the  new  plan  he  was  about  to 
adopt  in  bis  future  lectures, 

‘  Here,’  says  Dr.  A.  *  Mr.  Hunter  seemed  to  finish,  yet  to  have 
more  to  say;  at  length,  endeavouring  to  appear  as  if  he  had  just  re¬ 
collected  something,  he  began, — “  Ho!  Gentlemen,  one  thing 
more: — I  need  not  remind  you  of  ——You  all  know  the  loss 
anatomy  has  lately  sustained  1”  He  was  obliged  to  pause,  and  turn 
hii  face  from  his  hearers.  At  length,  recovering  himself,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded.* 

Hhat  follows  related  to  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Cruicksliank 
IS  his  brother’s  successor  ;  and  Dr.  A.  goes  on  to  say  ; — 

*  This  and  a  few  words  more,  were  not  spoken  without  great  emo- 
fjon,  nor  with  dry  eyes.  The  scene  was  so  truly  pathetic,  that  a  gc- 
Deral  sympathy  pervaded  the  whole  class;  and  every  one,  though  all 
^  been  preparing  to  leave  the  place,  stood  or  sat  motionless  and 
^leni  for  some  minutes.* 

.  I^r.  Hunter’s  death  took  place  in  his  sixty- fifth  year,  anJ  it 
^  femarkahlc  that  his  brother  <licd  at  the  same  age.  Our  bkcicli 
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of  the  life  of  the  latter  broiit^ht  him  down  to  the  year  17H7,  ^ 
to  the  satisfactory  arran&rt  iinMit  of  his  vast  anatomical  musemu 
from  which  time,  to  lii.s  decease,  which  hap^MMied  in  1793 
pursuits  uere  much  imj.cdcd  hy  several  ))iiro\ysms  of  illneis 
and  some  of  them  cxceciliii^ly  severe.  Fits  of  i^oiii,  violent 
spasmodic  uiVections,  iidlammalions  of  tlie  heart  and  of  the 
brain,  were  successively  e\p<*rienced  in  a  very  violent  degree 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  in  very  many  cases  arose  so  evidently  out 
of  the  i  ircumstances  of  his  life,  us  to  justify  the  inference  that 
humanly  speaking,  his  life  mig;ht  have  been  considerably  pro- 
Ionised  hy  a  more  tranquil  tenor  and  course.  'I'he  nature  of  hit 
predominant  complai!it,  ung;ina  pectoris,  made  sudden  death  a 
more  than  ])robable  expectation  ;  but  how  much  the  actual  event 
must  have  l>een  imbittcred  to  his  survivint;  relations  and  friends, 
by  the  consciousness,  that  had  he  kept  himself  from  exposure 
to  the  immediately  exciting^  cause  of  the  extinction  of  life,  he 
inij^ht  have  lived  to  a  considerably  later  period  I  It  seems  Mr. 
Hunter  was  cn^acfed  in  a  scries  of  contentions  with  his  col- 
leajjucs,  about  matters  tre(|uently  in  themselves  comparatively 
trivial,  and  that  on  the  morning  of  his  <lccease,  he  repaired  to 
the  hos|ntal,  in  the  antici|)ation,  us  ^  he  mentioncil  to  a  baronet, 

*  that  some  unpleasant  rencontre  mi^ht  ensue,  and  that  if  bucb 

*  should  be  the  case,  he  knew  it  must  be  his  death.' 

‘  This  event/  says  Dr.  Adams,  ‘  was  too  literally  accompIislied> 
Sir  Everard  inform.',  us,  that,  on  the  IGth  of  October,  1793,  when 
in  his  u.‘jual  state  of  health,  he  went  to  St.  George’s  hospital,  and 
meeting  with  some  things  which  irritated  his  mind,  and  not  being  per¬ 
fectly  master  of  the  circumstances,  he  withlicid  his  sentiments:  in 
which  state  of  restraint,  he  went  into  the  next  room,  and  turning 
round  to  Dr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  hospital,  he 
gave  a  deep  groan,  and  dropt  down  dead  I* 

We  forbear  any  furtlier  comment  upon  this  melancholy  and 
impressive  recital.  Wc  cannot  even  with  our  biographer, 
‘  follow  the  body  to  the  place  its  owner  quitted  in  the  mornioj; 

*  under  such  dreary  imjrrcssioiis,  and  attend  to  the  exuris 
^  which  contained  this  mighty  mind.’  All  that  our  limits  will 
allow  us  further  to  do,  is  to  transcribe  from  the  ^Memoir  before 
us,  tlie  following  rellcctions  of  the  writer,  upon  the  life  and 
death  of  the  two  extiaoi dinary  persons  who  arc  the  stibjeets  of 
the  ])resrnt  article.  It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  Dr.  Hunter, 
after  a  previous  illness,  had  iletermined  in  defiance  of  the  fetr> 
and  desires  of  all  his  friends,  to  appear  again  in  his  anatoraktl 
theatre  ;  and  such  was  his  debilitated  slate,  that  during  the 
Iceture,  he  was  so  exhausted  as  to  faint  from  his  exertion  to  com- 
inunicate  to  his  pupils  something  new,  and  in  his  mind  ofmucli 
moment.  To  this  theatre  he  never  more  returned,  and 
only  ten  days  longer. 


A  Poetical  Kpistle  to  Lord  ttifron,  3*^.1 

‘Such  then/  inys  Hr.  A.  ‘  wag  the  end  of  two  broihert  who  raised 
the  anatomical  school  of  London  to  its  present  celeb^itv^  and  in 
ihcir  musemns  erected  their  own  monuments  !  Uoth  arrived  m  London 
irlih  no  capital  but  genius,  industry,  and  integrity  :  the  first  almost 
without  introduction.  Each  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  age,  finished 
hlica  eer  in  the  same  time,  and  each  in  the  arena  of  his  own  luboura. 
The  Hrst,  struck  with  the  approaches  of  death  in  liis  own  iheatrc* 
lod  in  his  expiring  moments  anxious  to  return  that  he’ might  core- 
Kunicatc  a  physiological  fact  he  never  could  ascertain  till  then.  Tha 
other  i  xpiring  on  the  spot. 

*  '1  he  late  Dr,  Denman  used’to  say,  that  one  w  as  a  man  of  order; 
the  other  a  man  of  genius.  This  could  only  be  meant  in  com- 
pirison  of  each  other,  for,  compared  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  both 
wire  men  (»r  genius,  both  men  of  order;  which  shews  that  ^cnitu 
indulged  in  its  own  pursuits  is  not  inconsistent  with  order.  When  con¬ 
federates  ijuarrel  for  prey,  we  view  the  scene  wiili  indifi'crence,  if 
not  wiil>  gratification.  When  one  party  is  the  oppressor,  our  feelings 
are  divided  hetw'een  sympathy  and  indignation ;  but  when  two  con¬ 
genial.  and  in  most  respects  admirable  spirits,  tenants  of  the  same 
womb,  art*  separated  by  an  event  which  scarcely  interests  an  indi- 
dividual  except  themselves,  can  we  fail  to  regret,  that  in  such  cha¬ 
racters,  the  short  period  of  human  existence  should  not  be  em¬ 
bellished  by  all  the  delights  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  friend¬ 
ship  !’ 


.\rt.  VI.  A  Poetical  Epistle  to  Lord  Byron*  8vo.  pp.  16.  Miller, 
London.  1810. 

4F  rEU  having  expressed  our  opinion  at  length  respecting 
^  the  peculiarities  of  Lord  Byron’s  poetry,  we  have  no  design 
to  enter  into  any  lurlber  discussion  on  the  subject.  We  notice 
this  ..pistle,  ibeielore,  chiefly  on  aceount  of  the  spirit  with 
whieh  it  is  versified.  The  Noble  Satirist  cannot  have  just  cause 
to  eompldin,  that  the  wcajion  which  he  has  wielded  with  so  mer¬ 
ciless  severity,  turned  against  him,  in  this  anonymous  pro¬ 
duction  ;  hilt  posihly  there  arc  those  who  might  have  had  real 
t^rouiul  for  complaint,  had  no  champion  stepped  forward  into 
Uie  lists  as  the  advocate  of  justice,  to  answer  Childe  Harold’s 
proud  appeal  and  insinuated  caltimny.  Whosoever  this  knight 
arrant  may  he,  that  with  his  visor  down  advances  to  chastise 
*he  paynim  hero,  it  must  be  confessetl  that  there  is  nerve  in  his 
‘^roi :  Lord  Byron  best  knows  whether  there  is  edge  in  hit 
^^‘apou. 

‘  Oh,  Ms  an  easy  task,  in  verse  to  prate 
Of  broken  lieuits,  and  bosoms  desolate ! 

And  ’tis  a  thriving  trade  !  let  Murray  tell, 

What  thou  hast  written,  and  for  him — how  well. 

Would  that  each  hungry  wretch,  dear  Britain  owns, 

Could  vend  his  mis’ry,  and  impawn  his  groans  ; 
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Could  bring,  like  Uiee,  his  wretchedness  for  s«de« 
Made  up  tor  use,  in  Pilgrimage  and  Tale  ! 

And  thus  the  Mendicant,  protrudes  to  sight 
Mis  mangled  limb,  our  pity  to  excite  ; 

Lives  on  the  real  wounds  acquir’d  in  wars, 

Or  feeds  and  fattens  on  factitious  scars. 

Oh,  when  thy  Muse  prolific,  next  supplies 
Her  import  vast,  of  marketable  sighs. 

Somewhat,  perchance,  thy  bounty  then  may  spare. 
For  real  sorrows  and  substantial  care : 

Somewhat,  self>exlled  Misanthrope,  for  those, 

\Mio  have  not  found  Uuis  vendible  their  woes. 

To  ask  for  country’s  sake  were  vain^ — and  why  ? 

Her  “  shores  can  neither  grieve  nor  glad  thine  eye*.” 
Yet  still  proceed — still  chant  thy  gloomy  lays, 

Iirsult — retract — bespattcT,  and  bepraise  ; 

Pour  on  the  town  in  one  continued  tide. 

The  dark  o’erflowings  of  thy  cynic  pride  : 

While  every  puling  Miss  the  story  greets — 

Hugs  to  her  hreast  thes^;  lordly,  dear  conceits; 

Her  hours — her  sorrows — and  lier  tears  resigns, 

To  ruHian  hordes,  and  wand’ring  libertines, 

L’en  the  pure  heart,  unconscious  of  oH’ence, 

Caught  by  a  feeling — ardent  and  intense. 

Its  finest,  noblest  sympathies  affords 
To  wand’ring  libertines  and  ruffian  hordes! 

Nor  shall  the  Muse  one  generous  pang  disdain, 

I'or  pow  ers  perverted,  or  bestowed  in  vain^ 

And  blush  that  he,  round  whose  high  favoured  head, 
Her  brightest  halo,  (ienius  deiguM  to  shed  ; 

That  lie — best  gifted  of  the  tuneful  throng. 

With  head  and  niind  perversely  warp’d  to  w  rung  : 
Should  lend  these  powerful  talents,  to  impart 
The  cheerless  feelings  of  a  sceptic’s  heart ; 

A  heart,  in  w  hich  no  generous  ire  is  seen — 

Cold  in  its  malice.— -causeless  in  its  spleen  ; 

To  trace  the  moody  workings  of  a  mind. 

To  heav’n  unjust,  at  variance  with  its  kind  ; 

Yet  Uio’  at  every  line  a  virtue  bleed — 

Indulge  thy  wayward  humour — and  proceed. 

What  is  this  boast  of  “  shrouded  ihoughiSt*  that  dwell 
With’ring  and  dark  within  their  secret  cell  ? 

Where  the  proud  caution”  of  the  struggling  breast 
Where  is  one  bitter  feeling,  unexprest  ? 

When  t!»ou  hast  hared  thy  heart  to  every  eye. 
Proclaimed  its  heavings  to  the  faintest  sigh. 

The  meanest  reptile  that  has  cross’d  thy  path. 

Was  crush'd  beneath  thy  desolating  wrath  ; 


•  1st  Stanza;  Childe  Harold,  3d  Canto. 


The  Hound  Table,  3S5 

\Vlii!e  gentler  naiure»,  aiu\  the  softer  niind^ 

Have  bow'd  beneath  a  torture  more  refin’d  ; 

Tliat  polish ’d  irony,  wliose  ait  conceals 
Its  sling — which  hut  the  victim  sees  ixwd/eels. 

Oh,  to  satiety  have  we  not  read 

or  thy  dark  sorrows,  and  “  thy  widow’d  bed 

And  thou  hast  made  thy  sport  of  others  pain  ; 

On  wou:.ded  feelings  gaz’d  with  cold  disdain  ; 

Shot  unprovokM  the  random  shafts  of  spleen. 

Debas’d  the  high — and  trampled  on  the  mean — 

Nor  from  envenom’d  words  could  thy  last  strain, 

E’en  in  its  burst  of  tenderness,  refrain. 

Misguided  spirit !  yet  in  mercy  spare. 

And  if  thy  heart  be  human — oh,  forbear. 

(  an  mean  suspicion,  and  unmanly  wrong, 

Support  thy  fame,  or  dignify  tliy  song  ? 

No — and  round  cradled  innocence  to  prate, 

Of  thy  “  drain'd  /dood,'*  and  “  duti^  taught  by  hate  I** 
True  taste  and  feeling  must  alike  deny, 

Nature  disowns  the  unhallow’d  lullaby.’  pp.  (5 — 9. 


Art.  VII.  The  Round  Table:  a  Collection  of  Essays  on  Literatus, 
Men,  and  Manners.  By  William  Huzlitt,  ‘2  Vols.  Foolscap  8vo. 
pp.  500.  Price  1 4s.  Longman  and  Co.  1817. 

4^1  IE  following  work,’  the  Editor  confesses,  ‘  falls  somewhat 
*  short  of  its  title  and  original  intention.’  ‘  The  small 
‘  jiarty  of  friends  who  meet  once  a  week  at  a  Hound  Table  to 
‘  discuss  the  merits  of  a  leg  of  mutton,’  turns  out  to  consist  of 
Mr.  llazlitt  and  Mr.  Examiner  Hunt.  When  our  readers  shall 
have  before  them  a  specimen  of  their  joint  lucubrations,  it  will, 
indeed,  excite  neither  surprise  nor  regret,  that  no  third  jiertion, 
except  the  author  of*  a  letter  in  the  Seventeenth  Number,’  should 
hive  ventured  to  break  in  upon  this  philosophic  tAte  a  tete.  It 
wen*  a  charitable  supposition  that  not  many  persons,  certainly 
none  that  value  their  character,  would  he  ambitious  of  partici- 
piling  in  the  honour  of  this  literary  fellowship. 

*  On  the  Causes  of  Methodism. 

‘The  first  Methodist  on  record  was  David.  He  was  the  first  eminent 
ponon  we  read'of,  who  made  a  regular  compromise  between  religion 
and  morality,  between  faith  and  good  works.  Alter  any  trifling 
pwidillo  in  point  of  conduct,  as  a  murder,  adultery,  perjury,  or  the 
0*0,  he  ascended  with  his  harp  into  some  high  tower  of  his  palace  ; 
•od  having  chaunted,  in  a  solemn  strain  of  poetical  inspiration,  the 
prtises  of  virtue  and  piety,  made  his  peace  with  heaven,  and  his  own 
conscience. 

*  The  Jewish  hard,  whom  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  class 
devotees,  was  of  a  sanguine  and  robust  temperament.  Whether 
chose  to  sinner  it  or  saint  it,”  he  did  both  most  royally,  with  a 
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fulness  of  and  carried  oft'  his  penances  and  Itu  /auj  pai'm 

style  of  oriental  grandeur.  This  is  hy  no  means  the  character  of  lui 
followers  among  ourselves,  who  are  a  most  pitiful  sect,  'fhey  na^ 
rather  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  religious  invalids,  as  the 
refuse  of  all  that  is  weak  and  unsound  in  body  and  mind.  To  tpeik 
of  them  as  they  deserve,  they  are  not  well  in  the  Hesh,  and  therefore 
they  take  refuge  in  the  spirit;  they  are  not  comfortable  here,  andiber 
seek  for  the  life  to  come ;  they  are  deficient  in  steadiness  of  moril 
principle,  and  they  trust  to  grace  to  make  up  the  deficiency;  they  are 
dull  and  gross  in  apprehension,  and  therefore  they  are  glad  to  tub. 
stitute  faith  for  reason,  and  to  plunge  in  the  dark,  under  the  supposed 
sanction  of  superior  wisdom,  into  every  species  of  mystery  and 
jargon.  This  is  the  history  of  Methodism,  which  may  be  defined  to 
be  religion  with  its  slabbering^bib  and  go-cart.  It  is  a  bastard  kind 
of  Poptry,  stripped  of  its  painted  pomp  and  outward  ornamenti, 
and  reduced  to  a  state  of  pauperism.  “  The  whole  need  not  apby. 
sician.’’  The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  emh 
gclical  preaching,  is  the  saine—bolh  are  a  religion  by  proxy.’ p. 

^Vc  are  sure  that  we  need  not  transcribe  another  sonteocc 
from  these  volumes,  nor  say  a  word  more  of  ibeir  contentv 
The  above  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  blasphemous  ribaldry. 
There  is  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  mixed  up  with  a  varifty 
of  literary  topics,  which  are  treated  for  the  most  part  with  ihf 
flippancy  of  a  petit-maitre  infidel.  One  might  almost  ailmirr 
the  honesty,  the  sort  of  moral  courage  which  is  manifested  *n 
this  open  hostility  against  religion,  contrasted  with  the  insidious 
<h*eeney  of  air  with  which  the  attack  is  sometimes  conducted, 
did  it  not  seem  to  indicate  that  want  of  shame  which,  for¬ 
bidding  all  hope  of  repentance,  seals  np  the  character  in  utter 
worthlessness. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  qualifications  for  moral  and  litcnry 
criticism,  displayed  in  these  volumes,  the  reader  may  howerer 
take  the  follow  ing  remark, 

*  The  Dissenters  in  this  countrj/  (if  wc  except  the  founders  of  secti, 
who  fall  under  a  class  by  themselves)  have  produced  only  two 
remarkable  men,  Priestley  and  Jonathan  Edwards 

«1onathan  Edwards  an  English  Dissenter ’.—born, ’  ciluctte^ 
and  resident  all  liis  days  in  America  !  This  writer's  accuracy  » 
worthy  of  his  other  accom))lishments.  The  assertion  itself  ^ 
too  absurd  to  deserve  serious  refutation  ;  and  as  to  the  Du* 
tenters,  the  only  shape  in  which  they  might  fear  to  encoiiitef 
Uiese  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  would  be  that  of  paneg}frid»> 
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Art.  VIIl*  Private  Memoirs^  xMch  with  the  IVork  of  M.  //m#»  and 
the  Journal  of  Cler^^  complete  the  History  of  the  Capthity  of  the 
Royal  Family  France-  in  the  Temple,  Translated  trom  the 
French,  with  Notes  by  the  Translator,  l‘2nio.  pp.  188.  Price  Gs.  Od. 
Murray.  London.  1817. 


THERK  is  scarcely  any  tiling  which  is  more  calculated  to 
awaken,  and  call  into  exercise  the  tomlerest  feelings  of  our 
niture,  than  the  contemplation  of  the  privations  and  suderin^s 
of  those  individuals  especially,  who  seemed  horn  to  a  better  des¬ 
tiny.  A  diversity  of  opinion  will  probably  ever  continue  to 
prerail,  in  ret^ard  to  the  actual  circumstances  which  orii'inatcd 
the  French  Revolution.  Whether  it  arose  out  of  the  profligacy 
of  the  court,  and  the  opnression  of  the  aristocracy  ;  what  share 
lhe|>eople  themselves  had  in  producing  the  convulsion;  in  what 
dri^ec  it  is  attributable  to  the  writings  of  the  French  philoso¬ 
phers,  which  had  preceded  it ;  are  questions  of  extremely  dif- 
Lult  solution,  and  will  long  divide  the  opinions  of  the  political 


world.  But  among  Britons,  titere  never  can  he  more  than  one 
sentiment,  one  opinion,  respecting  the  extreme  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  the  several  branches  of  the  royal  househohl  of  France, 
(luring  the  long  period  of  their  cruel  captivity. 

Wcare  accustomed  to  think  and  to  speak  of  an  Knglish  mob, 
as  a  many -headed  monster  of  portentous  mien  and  bearing. 
The  populace  of  Britain,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  destitute  of 
the  courtesy  and  politesse  of  the  French  canaille;  but  we 
ctnnot  persuade  ourselves  that  any  deputations  from  popular 
conventions  in  this  country,  or  that  British  gens  (Farmesy  could 
be  brouglit  to  treat  those  who  were  yesterclay  their  governors, 
but  who  are  to-day  in  their  power,  with  the  sliamefnl,  or  rather 
ihcshameless inhumanity  which  that  unhappy|family  experienced  ; 
and  this,  often  and  without  the  smallest  meaning,  or  the  slightest 
pretext.  The  tale  before  us,  is  truly  a  tale  of  horror.  It  is 
formed  of  notes,  taken  by  the  only  survivor  of  those  who  were 
|»ersonally  the  sulyects  of  the  shocking  scenes  it  describes ; 
tnd  who  herself,  for  eighteen  long  months,  endured  not  merely 
ill  the  hardsitips  and  indignities  of  a  rigorous  confinement,  but 
tbe  heart-sickening  uncertainty  of  the  fate,  and  even  of  the 
existence  of  her  own  mother  ! 

Hue  and  Clery  have  already  given  a  detailed  account  of 
^besc  transactions  ;  but  neither  of  these  individuals  was  in  pos- 
of  the  many  minute  circumstances  which  make  u))  the 
WlitcrialH  necessary  to  constitute  a  complete  history  of  this  hor- 
^ble  aflair.  The  incidents  which  are  omitted  by  the  above 
®*rrators,  the  tract  now  under  notice  professes  to  supply.  It  is, 
are  told,  receivetl  at  Paris,  as  a  publication  of  iudisptitable 
authority  ;  and  indeed,  it  seems  to  possess  all  the  internal  evi- 
Qfuce  of  an  autlientic  narrative. 


Till*  Diichcss  of  Ans^oult^me’s  Menunr*, 

‘  The  king  and  his  family,’  it  iaforius  us,  ‘  r«acheJ  the  Temple 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evf*ning  of  the  13lh  of  August,  1T92.  The 
gunners  wnntetl  to  take  him  alone  to  the  Toicer,  (a  iletached  put  of 
the  Temple  nev^r  frer|Uenteil,  and  hardly  known,)  and  to  have  the 
other  prisoners  in  tlic  palr.ee  of  the  Temple.  Manuel  had  ^  the 
way  received  an  order  to  conduct  the  w  nole  family  to  the  Tower. 
Petion  appcaseil  the  anger  of  the  guimers,  and  the  order  was  ext« 
ented.  IVtion  vent  away,  hut  Manuel  remained,  and  the  municipal 
officers  would  not  let  the  king  out  of  llieir  sight :  he  supped  with  ha 
family.  The  Dauplnn  was  dying  with  sleep.  At  eleven  o’clock, 
Madame  de  Tour/ill  look  liim  to  the  'I'ower,  which  was  positively  to 
be  the  common  lodging  of  all.  About  one  o’clock  in  the  morruag, 
the  king  and  the  rest  of  the  family  wxre  conducted  thither  ;~.thert 
was  nothing  rt‘ady  for  their  reception.  Madame  Elizabeth  slept  m 
the  kitchen,  and  it  was  said  that  Manuel  himself  was  asham^  it 
shewing  her  the  way  to  such  n  bed  chamber.’ 

The  history  tiieii  pn»rocds  (o  desciihc  (bo  several  insUncei 
of  irersoiial  insult,  wliicb  the  inendiors  of  the  Koval  Faraili, 
ami  the  King  cspcriully,  were,  exposed  lo  daily,  by  the  men 
who  were  einj»lo\<‘d  as  eonstaut  guards  of  their  persons,  ind 
insjUH  tors  of  all  tlu'ir  actions.  One  man  in  particular,  who 
bad  b  i‘ud»‘d  the  inoh  to  force  open  the  palace  doors  on  the 
‘iOlb  of  .hnn*.  was  evt  r  exereised  in  contriving  some  mode  of 
shewing  th*‘  ernelty  of  liis  batre<l  by  nets  of  vulgar  revenge. 
Knowiirg  tlnu  tin*  t^iieen  hiul  a  particular  aversion  to  tobacco, 
lie  would  pud* it  in  Iut  face,  and  in  that  of  the  King,  when  they 
liB]>pined  to  puss  him.  He  wonld  retire  early  to  bed,  because 
he  knew  (hat  the  family  imisi  necessarily  go  throngli  Ids  room, 
in  order  to  i  «  aeli  their  ow  n.  Hut  it  w  as  not  within  doors  only, 
that  these  vtdgar  insults  were  constantly  sliewii.  ‘  The  garda 
‘  was  fnll  <»f  woikiiuMi  who  insnlted  tlie  king.  One  of  them 
‘  even  boasted  befon'  Itim,  that  be  wished  to  split  the  quees't 
‘  bead  with  the  tool  with  which  he  was  working.*  It  is,  howevff) 
added,  that  IVtion  e.msed  this  man  to  he  arrested. 

Mudnmo  de  le.unhalle,^  who  was  at  first  confined  with  the 
family,  was  soon  foretMl  away  from  them.  While  they  wereifl 
aiixiims  suspense  respecting  her,thert'  w  as  one  day  an  uucoroooB 
tumult,  accompanied  with  the  most  horrid  shouts.  It  was  io* 
sisted  by  some  who  entered  the  Temple,  that  the  KingsbouW 
shew  himself  at  the  windows.  'This,  however,  was  over-ruW; 
but  upon  the  King’s  asking  what  was  the  matter,  one  of  tbr 
guards  rt'plied,  ‘  M’ell !  sinet*  yon  will  know  it,  it  is  the 
‘  ol  Madame  de  Lainballc  that  they  want  to  shew  you.* 

•  ‘  Madame  de  Lamhalle  was  of  the  house  of  Savoy ;  the 
‘  dow  of  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Laaiballe,  son  of  tie  Uukeif 
‘  Penthievre.* 
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This  was  the  only  occasion,  tlie  Duchess  of  Ani^ouMme  in- 
fomiJ*  which  the  firmness  of  her  mother  was  oYercome. 

Jibe  when  tlie  iiuinicipal  olVicers  shewed  their  anther 

ijpiinst  tlie  yoiins^  man  who  hail  thus  unfeelini'ly  made  known 
this  liorrihle  transaction,  her  father,  tlie  Kin^;,  excused  him, 
tibintr  the  funlt  upon  himself  for  havint]^  questioned  him. 

The  trial  and  condentnation  of  Louis,  and  his  conduct  durins^ 
the  lime  tlie  trial  lasted,  as  well  us  the  firmness  and  resignation 
nilli  whieli  he  died,  are  then  briefly  related  ;  and  tlie  uarratiYe 
conlinnrs  in  the  follow  inj;  words. 

<  On  the  morning, of  this  terrible  day, 'the  princesses  rose  at  six. 
The  niphl  bcl'ore,  the  queen  had  scarcely  8lrt*nglh  enough  to  put  her 
fon  to  bed.  She  threw  herself,  ilressed  as  she  was,  upon  her  own 
bed,  u’^r  r  s/ir  was  heard  shivering  with  cold  and  f^rief  nil  n/g///  long^ 

At  a  quarter  past  six  the  door  opened;  the  princesses  believed  that 
they  were  sent  fi>r  to  seethe  king;  hut  it  was  only  the  oHicers looking 
for  I  prayer-book  for  the  king’s  mass.  They  did  not,  however, 
ibindon  the  hope  of  seeing  him,  till  the  shouts  of  joy  of  tlie  in¬ 
furiated  populace  came  to  tell  them  that  all  \v;i*  over 

After  this,  wo  are  not  surpristvl  to  hear  that  nothing  could 
ctlm  the  agony  of  the  Queen,  and  that  ‘  slio  would  sometimes 

*  look  upon  her  children  and  her  sister  witli  an  air  of  pity  that 

*  made  them  shudder.* 

Another  dreadful  trial  soon  awaited  her.  On  the  third  of 
July,  a  decree  of  the  Convenlion  was  read  to  the  QiitK^n  and 
Princesses,  piir|>orting  that  the  Dauphin  shouhl  he  separated 
from  them.  'The  Queen  heard  this  decree  with  the  utmo.st 
t'ony  of  horror,  and  she  actually  *  defendetl  against  tlie  elforta 

*  of  the  otheers,  the  bed  in  which  she  had  platted  him.*  Her 
horror  was  augmented  when  she  learnt  that  one  Simon,  a  shoe¬ 
maker  liy  trade,  whom  she  had  seen  in  the  i'emple,  was  on« 
of  till*  oflicers  to  whom  her  unhappy  child  was  confided.  This 
miscreant's  principal  duty,  we  are  told  in  a  note  by  the  Trans- 
Utor,was  to  debilitate  the  child’s  body,  and  impair  his  understand- 
mij.  Simon  was  eventually  involved  in  Robespierre’s  overthrow, 
aod  was  guillotined  the  day  after  him,  July  29th,  1794. 

The  Qui'en  was  ordered  at  length  to  prepare  for  her  trial ; 
Mil,  as  a  preliminary  step,  her  separation  from  the  Prin- 
was  ordered,  and  put  into  execution.  The  infamous 
•Vimon,  in  the  mean  time,  was  teaching  the  young  Dauphin  the 
mostliofTid  oaths  and  execrations  against  God,  his  own  family, 
•nd  the  aristocrats.  Happily,  the  Queen  was  ignorant  of  tliese 
liorrors.  Her  earthly  course  had  terminated,  before  thechild  had 
ktriied  this  infamous  lesson.  ‘  It  was  an  infliction  which  the 
mercy  of  heaven  was  pleased  to  spare  her.* 

‘  It  waa  on  the  16lh  of  October,  1793,  that  Marie  Aotoiiiette- 
J(Hephe-Jeanne  de  Lorraine>  daughter  of  an  emperor,  and  w  ifb  oi 
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a  kinf»,  wtw  executed.  She  was  thirty-seven  years  and  eleven  motulg 
old.  She  had  been  twenty-three  years  in  France,  and  had  lurriT^i 
her  hufeband  eight  months. 

‘  The  princesses  could  not  persuatle  themselves  that  the 
was  dead,  though  they  hoard  her  sentence  cried  about  by  tl»e  Dewi. 
men.  A  hope,  natural  to  the  unfortunate,  made  them  believe  tUi 
she  had  been  saved. 

*  There  w  ere  moments,  however,  at  which  in  spite  of  their  reliance 
on  foreign  powers,  they  felt  the  liveliest  alarm  for  her,  when  ther 
heard  tlie  turv  of  the  unhappy  populace  against  the  whole  familv. 
Madame  Royalc  (the  Duchess  of  Angoulemc)  remained  fureighte«o 
months  in  this  cruel  suspense.’ 

This  tract  contains  also  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  life  of  the  Dauphin  was  terminated.  It 
aet'ms  the  choice  was  ^iven  to  the  shoemaker  Simon,  whether 
he  would  contintie  to  he  the  keeper  of  the  Dauphin,  or  accept 
the  situation  of  a  municipal  oflicer.  As  be  preferred  the  latter, 
the  unhappy  child  was  absolutely  abandoned  to  misery  aid 
sv  retched  ness  ;  be  continued  for  more  (ban  a  year  without  aaj 
change  of  linen,  so  that  every  kind  of  filth  and  vermin  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  aecimuilate  about  him,  without  being  removed  duiiog 
all  that  time. 


^  His  window,  which  was  locked  ns  well  as  grated,  was  never 
opened;  and  the  infectious  smell  of  this  horrid  room  was  so  dreadful 
that  no  one  could  bear  it  fur  a  moment,  lie  might  indeed  haw 
washed  himself,  for  he  had  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  have  kept  hiroicif 
more  clean  than  he  did;  but  overwhelmed  by  the  ill  treatment  he  hid 
received,  he  had  not  resolution  to  do  so,  and  his  illness  began  to 
deprive  him  of  even  the  necersary  strength.  He  never  asked  for  iot 
thing,  so  great  was  his  dread  of  Simon,  and  his  other  keepers,  if# 
passed  his  days  without  any  kind  of  occupation.  They  did  sol 
even  allow  him  light  in  the  evening.  This  situation  affected  his  mild 
as  w  ell  as  his  body,  and  it  is  not  surprizing  that  he  should  havefalks 
into  a  frightful  atrophy.  The  length  of  time  which  he  resisted  tbs 
persecution  shews  how  good  his  constitution  must  originally  baw 
been.’ 


In  consequence  of  this  cruel  neglect  and  ilUtrcatmeat,  ibr 
Dauphin  fell  into  a  disorder  attended  with  swellings  of  hlsjobb 
and  fever,  of  wbich  be  died,  according  to  this  account,  oo  tbi 
tlUi  of  •lune,  17tk5,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ‘llewm 
*  not  poisoiUHl,’  says  the  history,  ‘  as  some  have  believed.  TV 
‘  only  poison  which  shortened  his  days  was  filth,  mads 
‘  fatal  by  horrible  treatment,  by  harshness  and  cruelty,  of  wbkfa 
‘  ibcro  is  no  example.’ 

Here  the  Memoirs  terminate.  It  is  stated  in  a  note,  thattbf 
Duchess  remaineil  six  months  in  the  Temple  after  the  death  ^ 
her  brother,  aud  left  it  on  the  I9th  of  December^  whick 
the  seveuteentU  auuiversary  of  her  birth. 
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Art  IX.  Gumal  and  Lina;  or  the  African  Children.  An  Instructive 
tnd  entertaining  History,  designed  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Young 
People.  TninKliited  from  the  French,  by  S.  B.  Moens.  With 
Plates.  In  Two  Volumes.  Small  8vo.  iPrice  7s.  6d.  Darton, 
Harvey,  and  Co  London,  1817. 

THIS  work  WAS  origin.illy  puiilished  in  Germany,  where  its 
aiitluT,  liOssius,  has  olituined  some  celebrity.  He  Meoms 
lobaveruily  ucquirtMl  the  happy  art  of  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  young,  to  whose  benefit  he  has  almost  exclusively  devottMl 
his  |x*n,  by  the  interest  he  infuses  into  his  narratives.  The 
moral  truths  which  he  aims  to  convey,  are  enforced  in  a  style 
that  is  perspicuous  aiidsimple;  and  the  introduction  of  them  seems 
to  arise  iiaturully  from  the  circumstances  wherein  those  w  ho  utUnr 
them  are  described  as  being  plactMl.  In  the  present  performance, 
the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  are  laid  down 
lilh  a  plainness  which  renders  them  easy  of  comprehension, 
aud  the  story,  which  connects  the  several  discourses  upon 
tlicm,  is  calculateil  to  interest  the  affW  tions,  by  the  domestic 
nature  of  its  incidents,  and  to  amuse  the  imagination,  by  the 
novelty  of  description,  which  results  from  the  local  pecuharitlefi 
•I  the  quarter  of  the  globe  made  choice  of  by  the  author  for  his 
^'cne  of  anion.  ]Mr.  Aloeiis  has  preferred  taking  his  translation 
from  the  Kreiicliof  the  Rev.  J.  L.  A.  Oiimas,  rather  thaniiuine* 
iiiiuly  from  the  German  original,  as  that  gentleman  has  im- 
{irovcd  upon  his  model,  by  many  valuable  additions  to  the  moral 
iml  religious  parts  of  the  work.  With  tlicse,  and  a  few  trifling 
aiteratious,  and  occasional  abridgements,  it  is  now  for  the  first 
lioic  presented  to  the  b^nglisli  public.  A  sketch  of  the  story, 
and  a  few  extracts  illustrative  of  the  style,  will  enable  our 
I  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions  of  the  merit  and  tendency 
of  this  little  work. 

(iuiiial,  the  son  of  Chiliim,  an  African  Prince,  is  carried  oft' 
by  Stadsi,  the  Prince  of  a  neiglibouring  luition,  in  revenge  for 
the  loss  of  his  only  son,  who  died  fighting  by  his  side  against 
the  lather  of  Gumal.  ()n  the  day  that  Stailsi  had  determined 
to  sacrifice  the  young  prince  to  the  manes  of  his  son,  he  it 
^urd  by  Lina,  the  daughter  of  Stadsi,  who  is  herself  coin- 
poHcd  to  bi'come  the  companion  of  his  flight,  to  avoid  her  father’s 
r^riiolty.  '|’hc  perils  to  whicdi  the  children  are  exposed  on  their 
unknown  route,  are  described  with  much  interest,  and  the 
younger  class  of  the  readers  of  this  little  work  will  sympathize 
to  the  delight  they  are  made  to  feel,  when  they  are  rescued 
from  them  liy  an  aged  and  benevolent  European,  whom  reli- 
JJOUH  luoiives  have  induced  to  take  up  his  abode  in  that  country. 
He  brings  the  youthful  wanderers  into  a  beautiful  and  shclieretl 
where  Gumal  finds  an  old  negro  who  had  formerly 
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served  in  his  father's  family.  A  train  of  natural  incidcvti 
related  in  the  course  of  the  work,  converts  the  solitary  hermiuif 
into  a  thrivinij  colony,  in  the  history  of  every  memher  of  wfej 
the  reader  previously  heeo.ncs  interested.  The  followini^  pi|.  | 
sa^e  which  is  tleseriptive  of  the  teelins^s  that  are  inspired  ii 
the  bosoms  of  the  ehihlren,  when  they  for  the  first  timehetrif 
the  existence  and  power  of  the  Supreme  Being,  will  afford  lo 
unfavonrahle  specimen  of  the  Author’s  style. 

*  The  sun  was  already  sunk  beneath  the  mountains;  its  last  rtn 
inflaming  the  west,  gilded  the  edge  of  the  clouds,  and  coloured  tW 
tops  of  the  opposite  mountains;  the  air  was  cool,  and  the  fruitfsl 
dew  moistened  the  yet  hurning  earth,  when  the  old  man,  accomptnied 
by  Pedro,  conducted  the  children  to  the  evening  arbour,  which  vn 
situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  upon  a  little  hill,  from  whence  thn 
enjoyed  a  dcligluful  prospect  towards  the  western  hemisphere. 
From  this  spot  the  ehihlren  had  often  seen  the  setting  of  theiui, 
but  never  did  it  appear  so  beautiful,  never  had  they  observed  it  wHh 
so  much  atteiition  and  delight.  The  eyes  of  the  two  old  men, hies 
upon  this  grand  sight,  drew  theirs  towards  the  same  place,  andlosf 
did  they  look  at  it  w  ithout  being  weary.  I  he  w  hole  face  of  tbe 
country  had  changed  its  aspect.  As  the  twiliglit  increased,  the 
heavens  became  more  extended,  and  the  ethereal  arch  seemed  to 
deepen.  The  shades  of  the  mountains  shed  a  sweet  obscurity  over  thi 
landscape,  which  here  and  there  was  yet  enlightened  by  the  last  no 
of  the  setting  sun;  already  the  veil  of  night  enveloped  the  neigit* 
houring  forest  in  darkness,  the  sweet  warbling  of  the  birds  dtcrc^ 
gradually;  a  solemn  calm  reigned  throughout  all  nature  How 
awfully  grand  is  this  profound  and  universal  repose  !  Hut,  still  motf 
ho  tlie  aspect  of  the  starry  heavens.  Already  the  lustre  of  sonieot 
the  stars  shone  torth ;  increasing  every  moment  in  numbers,  as  twi* 
light  gave  way  to  darkness.  \Vhat  a  sublime  spectac  e  tor  ihe« 
young  people!  Now  Gumal,  then  again  Lina,  discovered  a  new  itt: 
w  hich  surpassed  the  others  in  size  and  in  beauty  ;  filled  with  jovthej 
communicated  their  discoveries  to  eacli  other.  “  Look,”  saiJ  they, 
•‘do  look  well,  what  a  number  of  stars  glitter  on  all  sides!  Set 
yonder,  that  group  which  forms  a  crow’ii,  and  there  that  group  it 
which  the  stars  seem  close  together.”  For  a  long  time  the  old  ncc 
beheld  with  secret  joy  the  inni.cent  happiness  of  these  two  children; 
but  at  last  IVdro  bade  them  c;ist  a  look  to  the  other  quarter  of  die 
heavens.  O  wonderful!  a  silver  globe  aro.se majestically  frombehinfi 
the  mountains,  and  illumined  the  country  by  its  sweet  and  peacefi** 
light.  At  this  unexpected  sight  they  stood  enchanted  for  i  ^ 
moments.  Never  diu  the  rising  of  the  full  moon  appear  to  them*’ 
beautiful.  Lina  danced  for  joy,  and  Cvumal  said  to  the  old  ■•*'1 
••  Mv  father,  did  God  also  make  this  beautiful  moon?” 

“Ves,  my  child,  he  made  it ;  and  not  only  the  moon,  but  also  tho* 
innumerable  multitudes  of  stars  which  you  behold.” 

“  Hut,  dear  father,”  said  Lina,  ”  the  moon  never  appeared  to  •t 
50  beautiful ;  never  did  1  see  so  manv  stars.” 

That  often  happens,  my  dear  girl,  to  most  people.  How 
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irt  ibw  who  tee  the  sun  risinij  nnd  sotting  nlmost  every  clay,  who 
behold  the  moon  and  stars  in  heaven,  wiihout  payio)^  any  attention 
lolhii  ma^niHcent  spectacle,  althougli  they  have  ub  good  eyes  as  you! 
WTicnce  ib  tins 

••  I  do  not  know,  father.** — *•  Last  night/’  continued  the  old  man, 

0  the  heavens  shone  with  ;i8  imich  lustre  as  they  do  m»w  ;  did  you 

gbiene  it  ?’* 

*•  No  father,  T  sat  down  with  Gumal,  near  to  good  IVdro,  and  wc 
were  talking  of  our  garden,  but  1  did  not  even  think  of  looking  up  to 
heiven.** 

“  It  was  then,  for  want  of  attention  that  you  did  in»t  see  ycslcrdar, 
BOr  before,  this  grand  scene,  as  you  have  ilone  to  day.  .\ccustoui 
>‘0urself,  my  dear,  to  consider  every  thing  which  surrounds  you  with 
more  attention  ;  try  to  find  out  its  aim  and  use — its  end  and  origin: 
then  you  will  gradually  grow  wiser,  more  intelligent,  and  you  will 
learn  to  know  God  in  his  works.”  *  Vol.  i.  p.  4!). 

Another  extract  which  we  shall  make  froui  this  excellent  little 
work,  will  nut  fail  to  prove  interestiii:^  to  many  of  our  readers, 
who  uill  he  g;lad  to  imitate*  the  liappy  mt'tlnul  adopted  by  the 
Author,  in  conveying  religious  truths  to  children  and  de|>cnd- 

IDtS. 

‘  Gcronio  continued  his  instructions  upon  the  truths  and  precepts 
of  the  Christian  religion  ;  this  useful  and  truly  sublime  knowledge  he 
taught  them  in  leisure  moments  when  the  fa  .  ily  was  together. 
Lina,  who  seldom  quitted  the  old  man,  made  rapid  progress  in 
Christian  knowledge,  and  in  the  practice  of  every  thing  good  and 
useful.  In  proportion  as  her  heart  received  the  mild  and  hlesacd 
impressions  of  the  religion  of  the  Saviour,  her  example  hadapowcrfid 
influence  upon  Agatha  ;  who  from  time  to  timt  corrected  her  faults, 
whilst  her  wild  and  rude  temper  gradually  sottened,  and  she  daily 
experienced  the  blessings  of  living  amongst  virtuous  persons 
'*  My  friends,**  said  the  old  man,  “how  infinitely  good  is  (lod 
towards  us,  iu  uniting  us  so  atl'cetionatoly  one  with  another  !  Enjoy¬ 
ing  in  common  the  houoiies  of  nature,  how  many  opportunities  have 
we  to  excite  each  other  to  virtue  !  And  what  a  happy  prospect  docs 
eternity  present  to  our  view,  after  we  shall  have  finished  the  journey 
of  life,  wliicli  God  has  appointed  for  us  in  this  beautiful  spot  of  his 
earth  ! 

**  This  blessing,  my  dear  children,  we  owe  to  Jesus ;  it  is  he  who 
hat  discovered  unto  us  the  great  design  of  Divine  mercy  towards 
^n;  it  U  that  blessed  Saviour  who  has  taught  us  the  only  means  of 
acquiring  that  wisdom  and  that  perfect  happiness  which  we  can 
never  enjoy  in  this  world.  ‘  And  this  is  life  eternal,*  said  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  *  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
ChrUl  whom  thou  hast  sent  *  You  no  doubt  remember  our  firbi 
conversations  upon  the  existence,  nature  and  attributes  of  God  ? 
^'ell,  Jesus  has  not  only  confirmed  all  these  im|>ortant  truths,  which 
niturc  and  the  voice  of  conscience  teach  all  men  ;  but  moreover,  be 
delivered  us  from  the  yoke  of  superstition,  that  is,  from  all  the 
false  ideas  which  men  had  formed  of  the  Divinity  ;  ht  has  taught  us 


to  adore  Ciod  in  a  rca5onahlc  manner,  t(»  rejoice  in  liinu  to  love  bin 
w  ith  all  our  soul,  and  to  iix  all  our  hopes  upon  him.” 

**  You  »ee,  dear  children,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  plain  laj 
easy  ;  that  it  does  not  occupy  the  mind  alone  ;  but  that  it  is  alio  i 
religion  which  engages  the  heart  and  atfects  our  feelings. 

Tell  me,  Gumal,  do  you  think  that  a  truth  can  be  very  intereitiog 
to  us.  if  it  does  not  influence  our  happiness?” 

**  No,  1  think  it  must  soon  become  indifferent  to  us  if  it  does  aot 
make  us  happier.  I  hut  truth — there  is  a  God — would  soon  ceaie  to 
interest  us,  it' it  did  not  convince  us  that  the  God  of  the  universe,  ii 
also  our  (»od,  our  Creator,  Father,  Friend,  Hencfactor,  and  Judge!’* 

“  But,  Lina,  if  that  Almighty  God,  after  having  created  you,  ha4 
taken  no  further  care  of  yuii,  but  left  you  to  yourself,  should  yau 
then  have  rejoiced  in  thinking  of  him  ?’’ 

“  IVrhaps,”  answered  Lma.  “  I  should  have  had  a  deep  veneratioQ 
for  that  great  Being;  1  could  not  but  admire  his  Almighty  Power, 
so  visible  in  nature  ;  but  if  I  thought  that  he,  being  so  far  disUnt 
from  me,  did  not  interest  himself  in  my  lot,  then  my  heart  would 
remain  insensible,  and  I  could  not  rejoice  in  God.” 

“  But  being  convinced  tliat  he  interests  himself  in  all  vour  concemi, 
that  you  are  the  object  of  his  Divine  love,  and  that  lie  will  render 
you  happy,  does  not  this  fill  your  heart  with  gratitude  ?” 

**  Oh!  my  father  !  that  is  my  greatest  happiness.” 

It  is  this  assiiranee  that  .lesus  has  given  us.  He  has  taught  uiti 
see  in  God,  not  only  the  C’reator  ami  Sovereigti  of  tlie  universe,  but 
also  our  preserver  and  henefactor.  lie  lias  manifested  unto  us  the 
relationship  whieli  exists  liciween  God  and  us;  and  to  make  us  the 
more  sensible  id’  this  connexion,  Je.'iiis  has  told  us,  that  for  hit  sake 
God  is  our  Father,  ’['ho  whole  of  his  doctrine  is  included  in  these 
words,  whicli  tell  us,  that  all  wliich  a  good  and  wi.se  father  istohii 
children,  that  Cod  is  toward  us.  ()  my  friends!  never  forget  tha 
consoling  truth  ;  let  your  he.irts  he  deeply  affected  therew  ith,  and  it 
will  teach  m>u  the  most  important  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ.  *  *  Vol.  ii.  p.  IKi. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  from  these  extracts,  that  tb« 
volumes  before  us  are  replete  with  moral  and  religions  la- 
struction.  While  so  many  of  our  youth  of  Imth  sexes  arc  scot 
to  the  l^ontinent,  into  the  midst  of  folly  and  immorality,  wc 
rejoice  that  we  can  receive  any  thing  from  it,  to  counlertcl 
at  home  the  ill-ellbcts  there  is  too  mneli  reason  to  fear 
may  expect  from  the  return  of  those  who  go  abroad  without 
any  inulive  which  can  anfhori/e  a  hope  that  they  will  h* 
benefited  by  their  travels.  'I'lic  IVanslalor,  who  is  a  foreigner, 
has  |>erformed  his  task  very  rospeclahly  ;  tlierc  appears  at  the 
first  reading  a  little  btifTness  in  the  style,  but  this  afterwartb 
disappears. 
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Art.  X.  The  Doctrine  of  Rcrrcneration  praclicnUtf  contideredi  A 
Senw^n  preached  before  t!u‘  University  of  Oxfon^,  lU  Saint  MaryN 
on  Moiulnv,’ IVbnmry  ‘Ji,  1817.  By  Uaniel  Wilson,  M.A.ofSt. 
Kdnunul-Hall,  Oxford  ;  and  Minister  of  St  John’s  Chapel,  Bed¬ 
ford  Ko'v,  London.  8vo.  pp.  J6.  Price  2s.  llatchard.  1817. 

TfIFi  pi'iMisal  of  tliis  Sermon  reminde<l  us  of  Paul  preaching 
gt  Atli**iis;— not  tliat  the  learned  Oxonians  are  charactorized 
by  a  passion  for  teHins;*  or  liearint^  some  new  thing  ;  on  the 
toiurary  a  tiling  must  he  old,  very  old,  to  conciliate  reverence 
at  Oxford  :  but  the  doctrine  of  Ue&^eneration  practically  con- 
lidertHl  in  its  connexion  with  the  inward  renewal  of  the  heart, 
would  si*arcely  seem  we  apprehend,  to  a  University  audience, 

I  doc  trine  less  strunj»e  than  the  strani^e  things  whicli  Paul 
dfclared  at  Areopagus.  We  cannot  hut  take  pleasure  that 
one  such  sermon  as  the  present,  should  have  been  pronounccfi 
from  the  chair  which  has  been  wont  to  resound  with  academical 
orations  of  so  dilYerent  a  tendency.  Kow  little  attention  soever 
I  it  mi|;lit  command  fi*om  the  philosophers  of  our  modern  Athens, 
and  at  no  place  did  less  success  attend  the  preachint;  of  the 
lrosjK.d  by  the  ^rcat  Apostle  than  at  the  metropolis  of  aiKUcnt 
wisdom, — still,  we  are  ^lad  tliat  the  occasion  was  afVorded  for 
this  explicit,  hut  judicious  and  comprehensive  cxiiihition  of 
llie  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  that 
occasion  was  improved  has  left  nothint^  to  reijret — except  that 
it  is  perhaps  not  likely  to  he  attain  aflorded  to  the  preacher. 

Mr.  Wilson  a1)stains  in  this  Discourse,  from  all  attempts  to 
adjust  the  controversy  which  continues  to  divide  the  Established 
Church,  by  childish  appeals  to  human  authority,  or  by  ini^e- 
ttious  hypotheses,  or  by  .taking  it  for  j^ranteil  that  the  opposite 
putios  mean  the  same  thins^.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  re¬ 
concile  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration  with  this  formula  or 
with  that  dofi^nm,  or  to  accommodate  it  to  the  fastidious  pre¬ 
judices  of  those  who  sicken  at  a  mvlhodintic  piirase.  He 
apoaks  out  plainly  and  boldly ;  yet  is  there  nothing  in  the 
manner  of  his  exliibitins;  the  truth  calculated  unnecessarily  to 
m^rgvate  the  olFensiveness  of  the  doctrine,  'riie  air  of  the 
Prcacl*er  is  that  of  a  man  earnestly  conteiulin^  fur  the  faith 
which  he  knows  to  he  of  Ciotl,  not  as  imlmdicd  in  an  isolated 
portion,  hut  as  consistini;  of  an  harmonious  system  of  facts, 
Ihe  mutual  dejHmdence  of  which  renders  it  perilous  to  com¬ 
promise  one  doctrine  connected  with  the  Christian  scheme. 

l^he  principal  dcsiq;n  of  this  Discourse,  is  to  insist  on  the 
J*^'ssity,  the  reality,  and  the  inagnitnde  of  that  moral  change 
***  tile  faculties  of  the  soul,  in  which  all  personal  religion 
jwiginates,  and  which  is  ‘  the  commencement  of  sanctification, 
!  Ikt  incipient  principle  of  that*  holiness  without  which  no  man 
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‘  8l)all  sec  the  liord.’  The  Preacher  begins  by  sheivin|r  thi  | 
importance  of  tukini;  fiiiuhimental  and  {^overnin^  principles  u  ! 
our  £ruide  in  reiig:ioiiH  iiiqtiiries,  as  without  them  we  shall  ia  | 
Yaiii  attempt  to  adjust  inlerior  topics,  or  to  come  to  any  ia.  I 
tisfactory  decision  respcctiniij  points  of  real  difFicuhy.  | 

.  ‘  If  w'c  begin  bv  plain  and  unembarrassed  principles,  and  uoder* 
stand  clearly,  and  feel  deeply,  the  real  corruption  of  our  nature,  »d  I 
the  surpassing  holiness  oi  (»od,  together  with  the  necessity  of  the  i 
powerful,  though  imperceptible  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  u|)on  the  ; 
licart,  we  shall  arrive  at  substantial  truth  ;  while,  if  we  first  listen  to 
captious  objections,  and  attempt  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  which 
may  present  themselves  at  the  outset,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
tailing ;  we  shall  be  apt  to  lower  the  mighty  transformation  of.  the 
heart  to  our  feeble  view's,  disjKise  of  its  real  force  by  some  plia* 
slblo  evasion,  and  probably  reiiiaiu  strangers  to  the  substance  ot  the 
blessing.* 

In  the  next  paragraph,  the  Preacher’s  boldness  assoredlf  I 
borders  upon  tmuerity,  when  he  ventures  to  intimate  so  fanitietl 
notion,  as  that  natural  reason  is  incompetent  to  appreciate  the 
subject!  ‘  If  is  eminently,’  he  remarks,  ‘  a  thing  theSpirii 
‘  of  God,  which,  after  all  onr  efforts,  will  appear  as  foolishnefli 
*  unto  us,  unless  it  he  spiritually  discerned.’  Nay,  in  asub- 
sc4pient  part  of  the  Discourse,  he  goes  the  length  ofinqniriug. 

*  whether  the  reasons  w  Inch  cause  some  at  least  to  differ  from  thb 
view  of  the  subject,  and  to  contend  that  regeneration  and  the  new 
birth  are  never  to  he  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  inay  not,  in  a  great  degree,  be  resolved  into,  what  I  muit 
consider,  a  most  inadequate  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Inwird 
renewal  of  the  heart  itself?  Do  they  not  object  to  the  simple  and 
scriptural  application  of  these  words,  because  they  object  to  the 
strong  language  in  which  the  radical  recovery  of  man  is  delineated, 
and  to  the  incaiciilable  moment  w'hich  is  ascribed  to  it  ?  Do  they 
not  object  to  them,  in  common  w  ith  many  similar,  or  nearly  limilar  . 
figures  by  wbicb  tliis  inward  life  of  God  in  the  soul  is  repreicnted 
and  enforced  ?  Would  they  not  be  disposed  to  wave  their  objectioiii, 
if  these  particular  words  were  employ'cd  in  a  sense  agreeable  to  their 
own  view  of  a  change  of  heart ;  and  persevere  in  them,  if,  abandoninf 
the  mere  words,  the  same  degree  of  spiritual  and  vital  religion  were 
enforced  under  any  other?  Indeed  is  it  not  natural  and  almost  ne* 
cessary,  that,  as  they  take  an  incomparably  low’er  view  of  this  inwirjl 
change  itself,  they  should  protest  against  a  separation  between  t 
and  I  he  external  rite  ?  Ana  is  not  this  the  main  reason  why  luchl 
separation  is  represented  by  them  as  forced  and  extravagant  r  I 
be  allowed,  at  least,  to  state  my  conviction,  that  the  strong  and  fW® 
conception  of  w  hat  the  commencement  of  real  and  universal 
is,  forms  a  most  important  pre-requisite  to  the  conclosions  whiff 
I  am  endeavouring  to  establish ;  and  that  it  is  not,  in  tlie  mejoriiy 
of  cases,  a  mere  term  which  is  in  dispute,  but  the  decision  of  tK 
nature  and  importance  of  that  incipient  transformation  of 
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vhicb  all  religion  rests,  and  which  has  ever  been  a  main  topic  of 
cootroversy  between  the  worldly  and  spiritual  members  of  the  visible 
charch  of  Christ.*  pp.  45 — 47. 

The  recent  ooiitroversy  really  re8|)ects  two  diiferent,  and  we 
presume  to  assert,  uncoiiiiected  points,  the  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tiaa  uniiimiiee  of  Baptism,  and  the  nature  of  regeneration  and 
oooversion.  There  can  remain  no  doubt,  however,  on  the  mind 
of  an  intelligent  |>er8on,  after  reading  Dr.  Plant's  two  Tracts, 
iod  the  quantity  of  trash  which  has  since  issued  from  his  party 
oathi'<  topic,  that  the  nature  of  Christianity  itself  is  the  ultimate 
subject  ui  dispute,  and  that  the  real  object  of  the  secular  party, 
in  oiagnil'ying  the  im)>ortance  of  Baptism,  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  radical  change  of  heart  as  universally  requisite; — 

I  doctrine  which  no  phraseology  can  reconcile  to  the  prejudices 
of  unconverted  nature. 

With  regard  to  Baptism,  we  have  had  occasion  to  express 
our  sentiments  at  length,  and  to  point  out  the  very  obscure 
notions  which  have  on  all  sides  been  maintained,  in  some  cases 
without  suspicion,  respecting  its  true  signification  and  efficacy. 

If  Mr.  \Vilson*N  Sermon  is  in  any  respect  defective,  it  is 
in  point  of  explicitness  and  clearness,  with  regard  to  his  views 
of  ilie  rite  itself,  and  of  its  practical  bearings.  There  appeared 
to  us  to  be  somewhat  of  a  reserve  in  this  respect,  like  that 
of  a  person  who  did  not  feci  himself  quite  unfettered ;  it  was 
perhaps  a  judicious  reserve,  lie  nevertlieless  distinctly  af¬ 
firms,  that  *  if  spirituality  is  wanting,'  outward  rites,  how  gp‘eat 
loever  their  importance  as  means  of  assisting  the  alFectioas, 

‘  are  utterly  worthless  before  God.’ 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  religious  change  which  is 
described  in  the  Scripture  as  a  renewal  of  the  whole  man, 
depend  upon  the  previous  question — What  is  tlie  true  condition 
ud  character  of  that  being  who  is  the  subject  of  this  change  ? 
We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  scarcely  a  theological  error  has 
ttfested  the  Christian  Church,  which  may  not  he  traced  up 
to  a  denial  or  disbelief  of  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  in* 
depravity  of  our  nature.  We  believe  that  this  is  in 
lict,  not  only  the  root  of  irreligion  in  general,  but  the  true 
*ngiD  of  Socinianism,  as  well  as  of  several  other  speculative 
Wuptions  of  Christianity,  the  connexion  of  which  with  this  par- 
ucoltr  doctrine  is  apparently  remote.  Persons  conversant  with 
^  ^trielies  of  the  symptoms  which  the  moral  disease  of  our 
exhibits,  must  have  remarked  that  against  this  particular 
all  the  pride  and  malignity  of  the  unregenerate  heart 
been  especially  excited ; .  Uiat  the  individual  has  been 
^gbt  with  greater  •  facility  to  acknowledge  his  actual  de- 
arising  from  his  own  misconduct,  tlian  his  participation 
^  ^at  universal  depravity  from  which  the  Gosjjcl  proflfers 
Voi.  VII.  N.  s.  *  I 
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the  means,  as  well  as  discloses  the  infinite  price,  of  redemptioi. 
They  have  also  found,  that  this  one  obstacle  removed,  all  specQ. 
lative  dirticulties  respecting  the  (lospel  scheme  have  vanislied. 
‘.The  real  state  ol  our  fallen  nature,’  Mr.  W’ilson  judiciouily 
remarks,  ‘  inrolvett  every  other  topic'  It  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  no  use,  to  proceed  to  the  cxplanaiion  or  delenceef 
other  controverted  topics,  till  this  point  he  ^i^aineil.  A  Sotinui 
denies  the  divinity  of  Christ  ; — and  why  ?  There  is  no  occasio#, 
on  his  hypothesis,  that  the  Saviour  should  be  more  tliati  mao; 
and  all  the  reasoning  in  the  world  will  never  convince  him  that 
Jesus  Christ  “  is  tlie  true  God  and  eternal  life,”  until  hek 
brought  to  feel  that  “  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness,”  tod 
that  therefore  “  the  Son  of  (jio<l  is  come.”  On  the  cuntrtrj, 
liow  orthodox  soever  the  form  of  a  man’s  belief,  he  cannot, 
until  he  feels  himself  to  he  a  sinner,  cordially  appreciate  the 
rii^hteousncss  of  Christ,  lie  may  become  an  apologist,  perhapi 
an  an^ry  apologist,  for  the  Deity  of  the  Saviour  ;  hut  that  faith 
which  does  i»ot  originate  in  a  deep  sense  of  the  personal  necessity 
of  salvation,  as  arisint^  from  the  moral  imbecility  and  essential 
corruption  of  our  nature,  must  he  pronounced  spurious.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  Discourse  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  it  fixes  the  at¬ 
tention  on  this  important  practical  view  of  the  sidijec  t ;  and  on 
this  account  especially  we  earnestly  recommend  tlie  perusal  of 
it  to  all  our  readers.  ‘  J’he  change,’  he  remarks,  which  is  the 
commencement  of  true  religion,  ‘  must  he  no  tritling  one.’ 

‘  It  must  penetrate  and  renew  every  faculty  of  the  soul.  When¬ 
ever  the  necessity  of  it  is  undervalued,  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  fadei 
from  our  view.  Our  religion  is  in  danger  of  becoming  little  more 
than  a  merely  natural  religion  ;  and  although  there  may  be  a  formal 
denial  of  scarcely  any  one  article  of  our  faitli,  nay,  though  there  bet 
readiness  speculatively  to  assert  and  maintain  nearly  all  of  them,  yet 
it  is  no  longer  the  practical  religion  of  the  Bible,  actually  founded 
on  the  sacrifice  and  animated  witli  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  Living 
Huth  in  that  Saviour,  love  to  him,  and  a  delight  in  speaking  of  his 
mercy  and  copying  his  example,  must  be  the  fruit  oi  a  new  naloit 
When  this  begins  to  take  place,  all  is  practicable  in  religion.  TheOi 
and  then  only,  the  glowing  language  of  the  Apostles  relating  to 
Christ,  is  not  interpreted  aw  ay  by  a  frigid  gloss,  nor  merely  admitted 
with  a  general  acquiescence,  but  understood  and  welcomed  as  the 
natural  and  appropriate  utterance  of  enlarged  gratitude  and  low. 
pp.  28,  29. 
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Art.  XI.  j4n  Attempt  to  delineate  ,from  Scripture  the  DegunttH^ 
ProgresSf  and  Ena  of  the  Work  of  G^ace  in  the  Soul  of  By  • 
Clcrg)*i^an  of  the  Church  of  England.  l2mo.  pp.  117.  Price 
Bacon  and  Co.  Norwich ;  Seeley,  London. 
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^1^1  IK  title  of  this  pam))lilet  sunicieiitly  explains  its  desig®* 
^  I’lie  principles  which  it  unfolds,  arc  iu  strict  ^tccordw^ 
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fittli  the  CaWinistic  interpretation  of  the  Articles  of  the  Cliurcli 
to  which  the  Anthor  helonsra.  The  diction  throughout  is  of  the 
plainest  order,  o^'onsionnlly  quaint.  We  ciinnut  therefore  com* 
mend  fh®  ''unuhlet  for  exeellencv  of  speech  ;  thou!;h  we  must 
award  the  Autlior  the  tribute  of  approbation  due  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  and  Clirisd  in  zeal  wliicli  he  manifests. 

The  followin<r  short  extr  act  from  the  ninth  chapter.  ‘  The 
<  Believer’s  ride  of  life,*  contains  u  correct  statement  of  a  subject 
which  has  been  frequently  misrepresented,  and  often  abused. 

<  The  tt’We  Bible  is  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  nothing  else ; 
hence  the  believer’s  rule  of  life  is  the  xjchde  revealed  will  of  God ; 
DO  one  part,  to  the  disparagement  of,  or  in  a  way  of  pre-eminence 
a?er  nnother,  but  the  ivhote  together:  this  is  the  one  perfect 
transcript  of  the  Divine  mind ;  which  the  enlightened  understanding 
approves,  the  renevned  affections  love,  and  the  corrected  will  bow  s 
to,*  p.97. 


Art.  XTT.  Extrnrtx  of  Letters  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Pinkerton  on  his 
late  Tour  in  Russia.  Pi>land.  and  Germany  ;  to  promote  the  Object 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Together  with  a  Letter 
from  Prince  Alexander  Gaiitzin,  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Teignmouth.  8vo.  pp.  68.  Price  Is.  1817. 

These  Letters  are  peculiarly  interesting.  They  fonn  a 
nnmtive  of  a  journey  of  about  seven  thousand  miles, 
through  parts  of  Euroi>e,  the  least  frequented  by  English 
tourists,  and  for  a  purpose  as  novel  as  the  object  to  which  it 
relates  is  transcendent  in  comparison  with  those  that  usually 
occupy  the  detailsi  of  the  traveller.  It  is  a  pleasing  relief 
to  turn  from  the  petty  cavillings  and  ignorant  prognostications, 
which  have  in  this  coiint»-y  connected  themselves  with  the 
progress  of  the  Bible  Society,  to  witness  the  development  of 
its  genuine  character,  its  glorious  tendency,  and  its  vast  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  foreign  lands,  where  it  is  almost  univer.sally  hailed 
IS  the* dispenser  of  the  greatest  hb'ssing  And  who  are  its 
opponents  ?  May  we  ventnro,  for  the  consolation  of  Bishop 
Mtrsh  and  Mr  Demontdrator  Norri«,  to  whisper  tlieir  name# 
They  consist  of  a  worthy  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  his 
Highnessthe  Primate  of  Poland,  and  his  Holiness  the  Pope  !— ^ 
A  triumvirate  that  forcihly  reminds  us  of  one  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  with  which,  indeed,  they  may  be  sus¬ 
pected  to  have  some  alliance. 

Our  readers  will  not  misunderstand  our  allusion  to  the  first 
of  these  illustrious  personages.  The  Emperor  Alexander  con¬ 
tinues  to  manifest  an  increasing  interest  in  the  cause  of  the 
Bible  Society,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  jiromotion, 
b?  affording  all  jmssible  aid  in  the  formation  of  local  institutions, 
his  conduct  originated  merely  in  political  motives,  it  would 
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evince  sins^ularly  just  views  and  a  sound  understanding*  Imi 
It  seems  to  indicate  the  operation  of  hiirher  motives,  of 
feeling^,  tlian  the  inducements  of  seculnr  policy. 
ample  has  had  almost  the  force  of  a  law  throiiirhout  his  v* 
dominions,  an«l  in  the  only  instance  in  which  it  failed  to  JT 

fluence,  his  personal  intervention  terminated  the  embarnissmsat 

It  is  hilt  an  act  of  decent  pro])riety  and  gratitude,  to  do  justice 
to  the  important  nature  of  the  services  so  promptly  rondersd 
to  the  Society  by  his  Imperial  Majesty;  but  if,  put  tint:  aside 
every  other  consideration,  we  simply  contemplate  the  signal 
facilities  afforded  by  this  means  for  carryim:  *uto  effect  the 
evanirelizincr  of  that  immense  empire,  by  the  diffusion  of  thesacred 
Scriptiires  in  all  the  barbarous  dialects  of  the  wild  nations  lad 
tribes  which  it  includes,  we  must  view  the  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence  in  raisinc^  up  so  efficient  an  instrument  for 
this  purpose,  as  an  indication  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  wit* 
nessinsr  the  unfohlin^  of  vast  desig’ns,  of  events  and  changes 
havine  the  most  favourable  aspect  on  the  social  happiness  of 
mankind. 

There  is  a  very  interesting*  account  of  Mr.  Pinkerton's  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Tartars,  to  the  ancient 
Tartar  capital,  where  the  palace  of  the  descendants  of  Djinge 
Khan  still  presents  the  decayinsf  remains  of  Asiatic  luxury, 
and  departed  royalty,  and  to  the  synajjotjue  of  the  Caraite 
Rnhbies,  where  be  obtained  a  si^ht  of  a  beautiful  copy  of  the 
five  books  of  Moses  in  pure  Tartar.  On  visitiiii:  the  capital  of 
Onllicia,  be  learned  that  out  of  a  population  estimated  at  three 
millions,  20,000  are  Protestants,  the  rest  bein^  Catholics  and 
Jews.  The  Protestants  are  divided  into  twenty-four  congre* 
nations,  of  which  three  are  Calvinistic ;  but  all  three  are  at 
this  time  without  a  pastor,  and  one  half  at  least  of  all  the 
Protestsnt  families  arc  without  Bibles.  The  formation  of  the 
White  Russian  Bible  Society,  nt  Moi^hiley,  on  the  Dniepw, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  army,  was  attended  with  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  rather  novel  nature. 

‘Yesterday,  about  noon,  the  Field  Marshal,  Prince  Barclay de 
Tolly,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  suite  of  brave  Gcneralf  tad  | 
Officers,  tocetber  with  the  most  distinguised  men  in  the  city,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  of  all  confessions,  upwards  of  200  innurob#, 
a^Rcmbled  in  a  larcre  ball  of  the  Archbishop’s  Palace,  in  order  to  liy 
the  foundation  of  the  White  Russian  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  Tbf 
sight  of  these  heroes,  the  deliverers  of  Russia,  and  of  Europe,  •- 
semhled  to  give  elor>'  to  the  God  of  battles,  by  promoting  the 
semination  of  his  word  among  their  numerous  companions  in  sf**' 

(a  host  of  upwards  of  400,000  men,)  produced,  in  all  present,  • 
new  and  most  pleasant  train  of  thoughts  and  combination  of  feeling*- 
After  a  concert  of  vocal  sacred  music,  the  venerable  Archbishop  reie, 
and  pronounced  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  fully  explained 
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-Jity  and  object  of  the  proposed  Institution.  The  Catholic  Cano- 
icuif  Maicvskv,  next  delivered  an  excellent  address,  in  the  Polish 
Lfu'see,  in  which  he  powerfully  inculcated  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Sutures,  upon  his  Catholic  brethren,  and  produced  the  most  un- 
ijohted  testimony  from  the  ancient  fathers,  that  it  was  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  every  Christian  daily  to  peruse  the  sacred  oracles. 
T^hesc  most  appropriate  quotations  he  added  the  memorahle  letter 
Pius  VI.,  and  encouraged  his  Catholic  brethren  to  come  fornrard 
Id  support  of  the  pious  and  beneficent  labours  of  Bible  Societies.’ 

p.  57. 

We  confess  that  there  is  sometbinsr  in  this  description  of 
warriors  assembling  to  srive  fflory  to  the  Divine  Reins^  as  ‘  the 
<Ood  of  Rattles,’  which  strikes  us  as  offensive  to  correct  re - 
taste;  the  representation  partakes  rather  too  much  of 
thf  inconirnious  character  of  the  Greek  Church  :  hut  assuredly, 
it  must  have  been  a  most  animatinsr  and  impressive  spectacle; 
ind  makiner  allowances  for  national  habits  and  prejudices,  one 
which  amply  justified  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  most  san«^uine  auguries 
of  the  result. 

Art.  XITI.  Pemnint  of  William  Reed,  late  of  Thomlmry  :  including 
Ramblca  in  Ireland,  with  other  Compositions  in  Prose,  his  Cor¬ 
respondence,  and  Poetical  Productions.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
a  Memoir  of  his  Life;  by  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  Author  of  the 
Ponderer.  8vo.  pp.  2.^0.  Price  10s.  6d.  Ogles,  Duncan,  and  Coch¬ 
ran.  181.5. 

small  volume  is  intended  as  a  monument  to. a  man 
■  whom  it  proves  to  have  been  distinguished  by  qualities  not 
easily  to  he  forgotten  by  his  friends,  even  thougli  there  were  no 
such  monument.  It  reeords  the  evidences  of  a  deep  sensi- 
Witv,  of  a  benevolent  disposition,  of  a  mind  necessitated  and 
bibituated  to  reflection,  and  possessed  of  a  refinement  of  per- 
ccplion  which  wanted  only  a  little  more  discipline  to  have  been 
literary  taste.  TIis  situation  in  early  life  was  unfavounihlc  for 
the  unfolding  of  his  faculties,  whieli,  though  not  of  the  vulgaoC 
consistence,  were  not  of  an  intrinsic  vigour  to  force  their  rapid 
expansion  in  defiance  of  all  surrounding  obstructions.  His 
worthy  and  unambitious  parents,  however  indulgent  in  dispo¬ 
sition.  could  not  afford  the  means  of  an  education  beyond  the 
bumble  rudiments  of  knowledge;  after  the  attainment  of  which, 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  apply  himself  to  his  father’s 
occupation,  of  a  shoe-maker.  In  this  he  continued  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  a  iiiimher  of  years  ;  not,  however,  as  it  seems,  without 
tfcat  habitual  dissatisfaction,  partly  arising,  jicrhaps,  from  the 
‘•distinct  promptings  of  a  natural  capacity  for  pursuits  of  a 
different  kind,  and  perhaps  still -more  from  a  certain  morbid 
^tlcssness  of  nature.  To  this  latter  it  is  fair  to  ascribe  a  con- 
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siderablrt  portion  of  effect,  since  the  biographer 
knowledfires  that  yonns:  Heed  did  not,  amidst  his  dislike  of 
employment,  manifest  any  sfrons:  disposition,  in  his  hoqrt  of 
leisure,  to  intellectual  nnrsnits,  hut  rntlier  exercised  luim^ 
to  excel  in  the  ordinary  o*ames  of  the  youths  in  his  neij^. 
hourhood.  It  is  probable  he  was  unfortunate  enough  tube  b 
almost  total  want  of  the  books  which  mijjht  have  inspired 
gratified  a  passion  for  knowledge,  and  filled,  and  aniraited, 
and  expanded  his  imn<rination ;  and  that  he  was  a  stranijerto 
cultivated  co-cvals,  who  mi(rht  have  drawn  him  into  the  ijnt*. 
Ocations  of  literature.  Early  in  life,  however,  he  was  strongli 
interested  by  the  beautiful  and  wild  scenes  of  Nature. 

About  the  ae:e  of  twenty,  he  was  suddenly  and  powerfully  im- 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  reliction. 


I 
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‘  From  this  period,*  says  his  hioprapher,  ‘he  became  pcculiiriy 
serious  and  devout,  relinquished  every  amusement,  and  carried  hn 
religious  scruples  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  play  any  but  sacred  muiic 
upon  his  flute.  So  true  is  it  that  men  of  genius  are  generally  ea- 
thusiasts.* — ‘  This  abstraction  of  mind,  bowever,  was  hi|?hlv  fib 
vourable  to  the  strengthening  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  hii  ii« 
tellectual  powers.  From  this  time  he  applied  himself  to  readinf 
with  an  avidity  which  seemed  to  he  insatiable.  Theology  doubticM 
engaged  .1  portion  of  his  attention;  hut  his  religion  then  seened 
rather  to  have  been  the  dictate  of  feeling  than  the  result  of  inm* 
tigation.  Judging  from  an  expression  which  he  used  to  his  brother, 

“  It  is  a  bard  thing  to  he  a  Christian,”  it  would  appear  that  bis  rcligioui 
seatiments  bad  not  increased  liis  happiness.  They  did  bowever  confer 
upon  him  n  seriousness  of  mind  and  a  correctness  of  conduct  whidi, 
under  every  change  of  opinion,  he  ever  aflerwards  invariably  pie- 
served.^ 

We  presume  no  reader  can  fail  to  marvel  at  the  facility,  1*  | 
displayed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  passage,  of  making  a  Iirfe 
inference  from  very  small  premises.  That  it  is,  in  a  very•^ 
rious  sense,  *  hard  to  he  a  Christian,*  has  been  the  experience 
and  the  testimonv  of  many  men  to  whom,  nevertheless,  Chm* 
tianitv  has  been  the  supreme  source  of  joy  and  hope,  and  who 
would  without  hesitation  have  surrendered  life  for  its  stke. 
And  if  Reed’s  religious  principles  really  had  at  this  time  the 
effect  here  attributed,  of  rendering  him  *  peculiarly  serwi? 

‘  and  devout,*  we  can  make  no  question  that  this  was  the  btp- 
piest  period  of  his  life.  It  is.  at  least,  very  evident  from  the 
papers  here  printed,  that  the  looser  foi^  of  religions  faith  ml® 
which  in  his  Ijiter  vears,  he  is  presumed  to  have  advanced-^ 
declined,  did  not,  hv  any  means  tend  to  confer  the  henellt  ot 
a  more  cordial  devotion,  or  therefore  an  augmentation  ofic* 
Ueity.  The  Writer  of  the  memoir  is  not  enabled  to  state  wh»t 
was  ultimately  Reed’s  religious  faith  ;  that  at  this  earlier p^' 
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was  much  of  the  clnractcr  usually  calle<l  moderately  Cal- 
noi«tic,  may  be  coiioUidtMl  from  his  becoming  a  member  of  a  re- 
[i|ioiis  society  of  tint  deseriplion. 

Aweakmss  of  siiriu  eompelled  him,  when  about  twenty-one, 
to  desist  from  bis  eiiiploymeiit,  just  after  he  had  been  exerliu  jj 
iliiulAble  iii.lustry  to  perfect  himself  in  it;  and  he  never  re- 
jgmeii  it  as  a  rea^ular  owupatiou.  From  this  time  to  the  end 
of  bis  days,  that  is,  tlie  full  half  of  his  life,  his  occupations 
were  casual  and  desultory;  in  a  considerable  den^ree  literary, 
boiaithout  ijuide,  co-operation,  or  adequate  stimulus ;  without 
1  main  purpose,  or  an  immediate  practical  etleet ;  without  any 
liird  (tincipliue  of  |)rotracte«l  study,  and  imleed  without  such 
astate  of  iiealth  as  couhl  have  sustained  this  discipline,  if  he 
bad  otherwise  possessed  resolution  enough  for  it.  The  pensive, 
reflective,  and  ohsei  vanl  cast  of  his  mind,  however,  renilered 
him  by  necessity  at  all  limes  a  thinking  being,  tliougli  that 
thinking  might  often  he  too  much  of  the  nature  of  a  gloomy, 
liDtaslic  ami  unprofitable  musing. 

\  few  years  after  relinquishing  his  manual  employment,  he 
spent  a  year  in  Scotland,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  servant 
to  a  young  geutleman  of  his  neighbourhood,  prosecuting  his 
sedical  studies  at  Edinburgh.  Reed  was  iiidulge<l,  however, 
in  delightful  rambles  through  the  country,  even  as  far  as  the 
Highlands ;  and  he  had  recommendations  and  occasional  access 
toaocicty  above  his  rank,  in  virtue  of  possessing  a  mind  which 
contracted  no  vulgarity  from  situation.  He  made  memorandums 
of  his  observations  and  excursions;  and  always  recollected  the 
tdtenture  with  pleasure. 

Some  time  after  this  period,  his  acknowledged  intelligence 
lod  worth,  introduced  him  to  the  friendship  of  a  neighbouring 
f«ntleman  and  his  daughter;  a  circumstance  destine<l  eventuallv 
to  add  a  dark  shade  to  the  already  too  ptmsive  state  of  his 
mind.  The  frieiully  regard  between  him  and  this  lady  grew 
on  both  sides  to  a  dec(>er  sentiment.  Hut  the  old  gentleman 
dioapproved,  for  assigned  reasons  which  we  nearly  agree  with 
Mr.  Evans  were  of  little  pertinence;  but  the  daughter,  though 
folly  of  Reed’s  own  age,  and  in  possession  of  a  fortune  in¬ 
dependent  of  her  father,  regarded  it  as  a  filial  obligation  to 
make  a  sacrifice  which  was  but  completed  by  her  death,  ati 
event  which  took  place  soon  afterward,  and  was  attributed  in 
t  great  degree  to  ilie  grief  which  attended  and  followed  the 
wrrender.  After  sucli  a  statement,  it  will  be  matter  of  no 
Wttill  surprise  to  every  reader  that,  in  the  disposal  of  her  for¬ 
tune,  she  should  have  deemed  it  wrong  to  do  any  thing  suh- 
'tdiary  to  the  very  scanty  means  of  the  survivor  she  valued  so 
much.  This  however  was  also  rcgardetl  as  a  part  of  the  filial 
is  we  may  infer  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  under- 
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stood  she  entreated  her  father  to  make  dis|M)sttioDS  that  at  4ii  I 
death,  some  such  benefit  mip^ht  accrue  to  the  friend  I 
she  had  renounced  to  please  him.  When  that  benefit  (U  I 
actually  accrue,  tlioiisrli  it  was  in  a  parsimonious  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  wealth  of  the  beqiicather,  it  did  augment  the 
small  property  which  had  devolved  to  Mr.  Reed  at  his  fi. 
thcr’s  decease,  to  a  moderate  competence  for  a  man  of  ha 
very  temperate  economical  hahits, — habits  which  secured  to 
him  through  life  that  inestimable  advantage  of  independence 
which  so  many  men  of  genius,  especially  of  the  poetical  tribe, 
have  wanted  t!ie  prudence  to  preserve,  and  in  foregoing  abich 
many  of  them  have  doomed  themselves  to  a  course  of  ex|K;dieiite, 
servilities,  and  basenesses,  in  which  all  the  worth  of  (lieirti- 
Icnts  has  been  worse  than  lost.  So  perfect  a  contrast  to  such 
pernicious  folly  was  the  conduct  of  Reed,  that  his  narrow  ineiu 
were  made  to  extend  to  services  of  benevolence,  enabling  him 
to  give,  however  small  the  amount,  practical  proofs  of  his  com¬ 
passion  for  distress.  In  many  other  ways  he  shew'^ed  and  exe^ 
cised  his  disposition  to  do  good.  One  of  them  was  an  ex¬ 
tensive  t)ractice  of  vaccination,  of  which  he  w«is  a  zealous  ud 
iudefatigahle  advocate  and  promoter,  and  the  jirinciples  tod 
rules  of  which  he  studied  under  the  personal  instructioa  of 
Dr.  Jenner  himself;  by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed.  It  wu 
pleasing  to  him  to  render  assistance  in  any  way  within  bis  K- 
inited  ]H)wer,  nor  was  it  usual  nor  easy  to  be  for  any  considenkle 
time  acquainted  with  him  without  having  something  to  remember 
with  gratitude. 

A  friend  and  neighbour  had  removed  with  his  family  to  Ci- 
nada;  and  Reed,  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  had  formed 
and  decidedly  matured  a  project  for  following  them  thither, 
intending,  if  the  climate  should  not  prove  unfavourable  to  bk 
health,  to  spend  there  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  pro¬ 
motion  of  vaccination  among  the  inhabitants  was  one  oi  hk 
objects;  but  the  Biographer,  who  often  heard  him  talkoatbe 
subject  is  persuaded,  that  a  very  principal  attraction  across  Ibe 
Atlantic  was  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  He  had  a  passiooile 
fondness  for  the  beautiful  and  sublime  of  Nature,  ami  coltd 
never  talk  of  this  one  transcendent  spectacle  without  a  degrw 
of  cnthusiasni.  The  favourite  project,  however,  was  fiJwlly 
set  aside  by  the  state  of  his  health,  which  having  been,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  tone  of  his  spirits,  irreparably  injured  by  tbr 
infelicitous  circumstance  mentioned  above,  was  at  length  faiKif 
in  a  serious  and  ominous  degree.  The  last  two  or  three  ye*** 
of  his  life,  though  diversified  and  relieved  by  various  excur5ifle*» 
and  fliligently  occupied  at  intervals  in  literary  pursuits, 
a  period  of  much  physical  suiicring,  combined  with  an 
gravatml  pressure  ot  that  melancholy  of  which  he  had  so 
been  the  victim.  I 
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«  The  writer  of  this  memoir/  says  Mr.  E.  *  has  frecjuctitly  (bund 
him  in  a  darkened  apartment,  secluding  himself  from  the  *  warm  pre- 
clocts  of  the  cheertul  day/  and  a  victim  to  the  most  gloomy  nnti- 
cipstions.  More  frequently,  however,  he  would  sully  forth  alone 
into  the  fields,  to  inhale  the  freshness  of  the  breeze,  and  to  wander 
imong  what  he  emphatically  called  ‘  his  native  hills.’  Extreme  va- 
rirtj  of  feeling  attended  him  through  life,  nor  left  him  till  he  had 
liiddown  his  head  ‘  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.* 

One  of  his  latest  projects  was  to  avoid  the  English  winter  of 
1812  by  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  or  some  other  spot  in  a  warmer 
climate,  which  was  recommended  by  his  medical  friends ;  but 
the  last  project  he  was  permitted  to  execute  was  a  voyage  to 
Jersey  and  Guernsey.  His  wanderings  readied  their  cou- 
chision  in  the  house  of  a  stranger,  in  this  latter  island. 

*  lie  appears  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  approach  of  death* 
^retaining  the  entire  possession  of  his  faculties  to  the  last,  expired 
on  the  SOth  of  September,  1813,  in  the  animating  hope  that  herc- 
ailcr  *  this  mortal  shall  put  on  iminorlulity.*  His  remains  were 
mterred  in  the  Friends*  burying  ground  in  Guernsey,  and  con- 
fcquently  ‘  witliout  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot.*  His  memory,  how- 
crer,  will  always  be  affectionately  cherished  by  those  whom  once 
he  loved,  and  w  ho  estimate  the  recollection  of  the  pleasures  derived 
from  his  friendship  among  the  most  valued  of  their  possessions.’ 

He  had  just  completed  his  forty-third  year.  The  Biographer 
has  the  decided  testimony  of  all  that  most  intimately  knew 
him,  that  ‘  his  moral  conduct  was  irreproachable,  and  his  dis- 
‘position  eminently  benevolent.’  It  is  added, 

‘He  was,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  term,  a  philanthropist,  and 
therefore  detested  war,  though  he  lived  in  an  age  that  not  only 
’cemed  insensible  to  its  calamities,  but  to  consider  it  the  only  path 
to  an  honourable  distinction  !* 

In  following  to  its  close  the  course  of  this  genuine  and 
amiable  Man  of  Feeling,  it  would  have  been  gratifying  and 
consolatory  to  sec  more  of  the  religions  spirit  manifested  amidst 
his  pensive  emotions  and  reflections  ;  and  especially  with  re¬ 
ference  to  circumstances  and  feelings  which  brought  strongly 
m  his  view  the  image  of  death.  There  is  in  this  respect  a  de¬ 
ficiency  which  gives  additional  gloom  to  whatever  is  gloonay. 
In  ilic  last  hut  one  of  the  collection  of  La'tiers,  (the  letter 
•S  however,  without  a  date)  there  is  an  account  of  his  having 
hern,  in  his  own  a)>|)rehension,  brought  very  close  on  the  border 
the  invisible  world,  during  a  riKient  illness,  from  which  he 
but  very  imperfectly  recovered.  The  cxprc'ssious  seem 
to  convey  a  melancholy  implicalion  that  something  more  than 
^kmnity  had  darkened  tlie  crisis.  From  such  a  review,  in¬ 
stead  of  grateful  ackiiowledgemeuts  to  the  Divine  mercy,  and 

*  most  earnest  aspiration  to  the  full  possession  of  that  blessed 
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faith  uliich  could  illiiiuiuatc  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deatii 
at  his  next  a)>|>roach,  and  his  actual  entrance  there,  howniuc^ 
will  •  the  serious  reader  regret  to  see  him  capable  of  ptsti^ 
immediately  into  a  rueful  sort  of  afifectation  of  levity  on  tke 
subject  of  his  still  half-dead  condition  and  appearance !  Wc 
think  the  Editor's  discretion  would  have  been  well  cxerciied 
in  the  suppression  of  a  letter  like  this, — unless,  as  a  rcligiMi 
teacher,  he  had  intended  to  avail  himself  of  it  to  conjure  the 
reader  not  to  be  content  with  a  measure  or  a  kind  of  piety  thit 
would  surrender  a  man  to  such  feelings  as  it  expresses,  in  the 
apprehended  approach  to  death,  or  the  languid  and  precariots 
recovery. 

!Vlr.  Evans  avoids  committing  himself  in  criticisms  or  ei. 
timates  of  the  “  Remains.”  The  Letters,  (with  the  exceptioi 
of  those  which  are  inserted  in  the  Memoir,)  had  better,  ne 
think,  have  been  omitted,  being  chiefly  on  very  trivial  subject! 
and  occasions.  They  are  not,  however,  numerous. —  Reedwis 
very  obser\ant  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  person 
lie  any  where  fell  among ;  but  we  wish  some  better  specimea 
of  his  talent  for  delineating  them  could  have  been  found,  thin 
the  paper  called  the  Lodging  House. — The  Poems  would  not 
ho  ranked,  by  a  cold  criticism,  above  mediocrity  in  point  of 
execution ;  they  breathe,  however,  a  kind  and  pensive  spirit, 
sometimes  indeed  inspirited  into  a  gay  one ;  and  they  diipliy 
that  susceptibility  to  the  charms  of  Nature,  the  display  ^ 
which  is  matter  of  fashion  in  many  others,  but  was  no  if« 
fectation  in  him  :  at  the  same  time  the  language  has  too  many 
of  the  eon)mon-place  epithets.  One  of  the  copies  of  ver»« 
has  been  pointed  out  as  a  very  slight  modifleation  of  a  poetical 
effort  of  another  hand.  Nearly  half  the  volume  consists  of 
the  journals  of  two  of  his  rambles,  one  in  South  Wales,  the 
other  in  Ireland ;  and  these  appear  to  us  to  shew  the  writer 
to  greater  advantage.  They  are  in  a  lively  and  pleasing  style 
of  description  and  anecflotc.  The  latter  of  them  especially 
contains  a  good  deal  that  is  curious  ;  and  there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  unsolicited  and  extraordinary  kindness  of  a 
soldier,  who,  though  an  entire  stranger  to  the  pensive  rambler, 
attended  him  during  a  severe  illness  of  several  weeks,  with  an 
indefatigable  and  resolutely  gratuitous  assiduity.  It  is  a  most 
uncommon  exhibition  of  genuine  benevolence.  Very  properly 
the  name  is  gi\en  ;  it  was  Couch.  Reed  spent  a  consiriertblc 
time  at  Killaniey,  and  has  given  an  ample  and  very  pleasing 
description  of  that  enchanting  scenery,  which  he  explored  and 
surveyed  with  an  animated  perseverance. 

There  is  hetiwyed,  in  many  of  the  pieces,  too  great  a  fondne** 
for  the  toys  of  mythology, — such  as  the  ‘  genius*  of  this,  aod 
tlie  other  j  and  now  and  then  there  is  a  strong  tincture  a 
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Os^iAn.  In  religious  allusions  there  is  soinetiines  a  plirascology 
toouuicli  like  that  of  heathen  poetry. 

Many  passages  deserve,  if  we  had  roo’n,  to  be  transcribed  ; 
ivc  shall  select  only  just  one ;  it  is  a  part  of  a  letter 
irritteii  about  a  year  before  his  decease,  a  letter  as  to  some 
parts  of  which  there  would  not  he  much  excess  in  the  bto- 
^ripher’s  expressions, — ‘  as  tender,  and  allectin^  as  any  that 
‘efcr  made  its  appeal  to  the  soul  of  sensibility.* 

*  Ever  since  my  father  and  mother's  death,  I  have  had  no  settled 
liabitatlon ;  and  tliough  I  have  been  driven  into  the  wilderness  in 
letrch  of  some  little  domestic  sanctuary,  not  a  single  cabin  has 
opened  its  doors  to  offer  me  an  ahiding*place ;  and  the  present 
moment  wears  an  aspect  equally  as  unpromising  as  any  that  has 
tone  before.  In  consecjuencc  of  the  extreme  derangement  of  my 
health,  I  am  not  able,  like  other  men,  to  stem  tlie  tide  of  so  much  ill 
fortune,  and  place  myself  beyond  the  reach  of  its  overwhelming  in¬ 
fluence.  it  is  a  great  happiness  to  me,  however,  tliat  those  dear 
friends  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  whose  loss  I  shall  ever 
deplore,  have  been  saved  from  the  pain  of  witnessing  what  1  have 
lofercd  In  sonn*  of  my  solitary  wanderings,  when  my  imagination, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  liveliest  sensibility,  has  brooded  over 
their  memory,  I  have  seemeil  to  hear  their  voice  in  the  passing 
breeze,  and  to  see  their  apparition  (lit  across  my  patli,  casting  on  me, 
ai  they  hastily  vanished  from  my  sight,  a  glance  of  the  tenderest 
lympathy ;  and  then,  w'iih  a  bosom  bleeding  with  a  thousand  painful 
recollections,  1  have  wished  to  follow  them  into  eternity  rhej 
hive  passed  the  dreary  tract  on  which  1  am  now  go  much  bewildereu, 
ind  though  the  grave  has  closed  over  them,  and  totally  cft’ectcd  their 
annihilation  in  tliis  world,  1  do  hope  to  meet  them  in  some  more  hal¬ 
cyon  region ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  hope,  this  golden  light  of  Heaven, 
that  sometimes  breaks  on  the  darkness  of  my  mind,  1  should  soon 
be  a  maniac,  and  raving  among  the  melancholy  spectres  in  Bedlam.* 
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lUtiretnent,  will  appt-nr  in  a  few  day*. 

Mr.  Brewin,  of  Lficestcr,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  translation  of  the  Life  of  Haydn, 
to  which  notes  have  been  added  by  Mr, 

W.  tlardiuer,  and  the  work  is  now  in  the 
pi  ess. 

The  Rev.  James  kirton’s  Secret  and 
True  l!i'«tory  of  the  Church  of  StHitland, 
{niuithe  Restoration  to  the  year  1678, 
ii printing  under  the  suiMrintendence  of 
Mr.  1'.  K.  Sharpe,  with  notes  and  a 
memoir  of  the  author,  in  a  quarto  vo- 
hime,  illuslrattd  by  engravings. 

Ml.  Janies 'rhoinson  has  iu  the  press, 
in  sn  octavo  volume,  Dti  Courci,  a  Tale, 
in  two  cantos,  irith  other  poems;  iiiclu- 
dtog  commemorative  addresses  written 
tor  several  puhlic.  institutions. 

Pompciaiia,  or  Obscivations  on  the 
Topogrnphy,  Ediliccs,  and  Ornaments 
of  Pouiptia,  by  Sir  VV.  liell  and  J.  P. 
Gandy,  Ksq.  with  numerous  engravings, 
Iff  ia  the  press. 

Mr.  Jsmes  Sowerby  i*  printing,  in  two 
voh.  a  Midland  Flora;  comprising  the 
indigfnous  plants  of  the  more  ccMitral 
counties. 

The  Greek  Oraratnar  of  Augustus 
Mitthl*,  translatetl  from  the  German 
into  kngltsh  by  the  late  Rev.  E.  V.  Blom- 
Ml,  ia  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

.Mr.  Carey,  of  the  Commerci.al  College, 
W«)dford,  wiii  scon  publish  a  more  com¬ 
plete  System  of  Thi.'orctical  and  Pracli- 
v«l  Arithmetic  than  has  ever  yet  ap- 
pvtred. 

Mr.  F.  Baily  will  soon  publish  a  new 
t^iori  of  his  Chart  of  flislory,  inclu- 
dfOgthe  clianges  of  'i’erritory  occasioned 
^  the  late  treaties. 

The  Club,  in  a  dialogue  between  a 
fslbet  and  son,  ly  James  Puckle,  is 
printing  from  the  edition  of  1711,  with 
•WDcruus  engravings  on  wood,  in  royal 
uctavo. 

The  Fifth  part  of  .Sir  William  Dug- 
History  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
•ilh  considerable  additions  by  Henry 
E»q.  will  be  published  in  a  few 


days;  and  the  Sixth  Part,  tihioh  wilt 
complete  the  work,  and  contain  oagra- 
viiig*  of  all  the  moiiutuuals,  is  expected 
to  be  ready  in  June. 

The  Rev,  George  Mathew  i*  printing, 
in  two  (H'tavo  volumes,  Scinious  ou  va¬ 
rious  subjects,  doctrinal  and  practical. 
The  Rev.  lliuh  Pe<<i  son’s  .Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  \Vitltiig.<«  ot  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Claudius  Bucliuiiaii  will  soon  ap|>car. 

Mr.  Farey  will  soon  publish  the  third 
and  concluding  volume  of  his  Rr{)ort  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  Derbyshire. 

Mr.  Alex.  Bower  has  iu  the  press,  a 
History  of  the  LTiiiversity  of  Edinburgh, 
with  biographical  notices  of  many  emi¬ 
nent  persons,  in  two  octavo  volumes. 

Dr.  Carty  is  about  to  publish  an  Ap> 
l>endix  to  his  “  laitm  Piosoily,”  wi/. 

**  Latin  Versification  made  easy;”  or, 
a  copious  Selection  of  V'erses  from  the 
ancient  Poets,  altered  and  prepared,  as 
progressive  exercises  for  the  juvenile  ver- 
siiier,  according  to  the  improved  conti¬ 
nental  sy&tein  adopted  in  his  *’  English 
Prosody  and  Verkihcalion,”  and  in  his 
private  practice  as  a  teacher. 

A  work  of  very  general  utility  will  be 
published  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month  entitled  Tiie  Bible  Class  Book, 
or  Sv'riptnre  Readings  for  every  day  iu 
the  Year,  being  three  hundred  and  sixiy- 
five  lessons  selected  from  tho  most  inte¬ 
resting  and  instructive  parts  ofthe  sacred 
Scriptures.  'I'his  seleciioii  is  made  upon 
the  plan  recommended  by  Dr.  Watts, 
and  though  its  chief  aim  is  that  of  be¬ 
coming  a  school  Class  Book  fu'r  Youth 
ill  all  stations  of  life,  and  every  reli¬ 
gious  denoiiiiiiation,  (for  dociriiiul  an<l 
controversial  points  .have  been  studi* 
ously  omitted,)  yet  will  it  be  found 
e(|ually  bcneiiciai  in  all  f.iiuilie*,  to  per¬ 
sons  of  mature  age  as  well  as  to  yoatb, 
to  the  heads  of  establishments  as  well 
as  to  servants,  and  to  the  manufac¬ 
turing  classes  of  the  conimimity. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Broome  has  enlarged 
his  Selections  from  the  works  of  those 
eminent  divines  Fuller  and  South,  and 
they  will  be  published  iu  the  course  of 
the  present  month  as  a  second  edition. 

A  small  volume  upon  the  Art  of 
making,  managing,  flavouring,  colour¬ 
ing,  preserving,  and  recovering  all  kinds 
of  Wines,  Spirits,  and  Cumpuuuds,  witli 
DirectiunH  for  Brewing,  &c.,  by  Mr. 
R.  VVestney,  will  be  published  iu  a  few 
days. 

in  the  press,  the  Advantages  of  Soli¬ 
tude,  a  ScTiuuu  preached  at  Salters  Hall 
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LihI  of  3Vorkff  recently  published. 


>lret'n;j  by  the  lale  Rrv.  Hugh  Worth- 
inf^ton,  from  Mathew  xiv.  *2’J. 

fc^ariy  next  month  will  he  puhlished, 
Narralire  of  a  Voyage  to  Hiul>un'ii  Bay, 
ill  hix  Mnjexiy’x  Snip  koannioml,  oori* 
tatuing  some  account  of  the  North 
Eastern  Omst  o!  Ainericn,  niid  of  the 
Trib«-t  inhabiiing  that  remote  n^gioti. 


Art.  XV.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

ANTtMUITIP.f. 

The  iiiieilited  Antiquities  of  Attica, 
ooiDprikiiig  the  Architi'ctural  Iteinaliis 
ill'  Kleusiii,  KItainiius,  Siuiiuin,  and 
Thoricus.  By  the  Dilettanti  Suciity. 
il ji)U%oiuely  printed  in  iinpi'iial  folio, 
with  eichtV'four  ewgruviugx.  Price 
101.  lOk. 

aiooRArtiv. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Doctrines  of 
LheUteJohn  Hunter,  K-(}.  r>y  Joseph 
Ad.autS,  M.  O.  Svo.  12s. 

CONCIIOLOC.Y. 

A  Inscriptive  C.atalocrue  of  Kecent 
Shells;  nrranueil  ticeording  to  the  Lin- 
ne:«M  Method,  wiih  particular  attention 
to  the  Synimviny*  By  I/:wis  Weston 
Dillwyn,  r.  il.  S.  F.  L.  S.  A,c.  2  vols. 
ttro.  11.  18s.  boards. 

riNS  ARTS. 

The  Costume  of  the  Netliei lands. 
Part  1,  ootitaiiiing  ton  eoloured  en- 
,^ravinip*,  with  |pJter-pres>  descriptions 

Kn'r!i’*h  and  Freueh.  Imp.  4to.  on 
vellum  paper,  luire  15s. —  TIhs  Work 
will  beci'mpleted  iii  three  Part**,  which 
will  succeed  iinnuhly. 

I'ompoNiiioiio  in  Outline  from  Hesiod’s 
Tlieogony,  Wmks  and  Dtys,  and  the 
Days.  F.ngravetl  hy  J.  B.nkc,  from  de- 
signs  by  Joitn  Fl.ixmnn,  H.  A.  PrnUcti 
to  eoiresp»ind  with  the  Outlines  from 
llotncr,  8ic.  folio,  21.  12s.  6d.  bds. 

MIS1  otv. 

The  History  of  Brazil,  Volume  the 
Secomi.  By  Robeit  Soothey,  Esq.  Po¬ 
et  Laureate,  Mendier  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Acailetny.  21.  I  Os. — The  FirRt 
Volume  of  the  above  Work  may  be  had, 
Piict*  2*. 2s. 

A  History  of  Muhammedanism  :  com¬ 
prising  the  l.ife  atwl  Character  of  the 
Arabian  Prophet,  and  succinct  Accounts 
of  the  Eropir«a  hmnded  by  the  Muhnm- 
medan  Amts  ;  an  Inquiry  Into  the  The- 
oiv>gical,  Mora),  and  Juridical  Codet  of 


Illuttraeed  with  Plates.  Br  Lieut.  fA 
ward  Chappell,  R.  N. 

The  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Cordon  hts 
press,  PiOy-two  l.rrttirrs  on  the  Cue. 
chism  of  the  Chmxdi  of  England  r  ii«^ 
form  J  vol.s.  8ro.  and  ap{>ear  about  tw 
middle  of  April. 


UCCENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

the  Mijssvimans,  and  the  Lileratnrv  la^ 
Sci«‘nces  of  the  Saracens  omJ  Tui4»  • 
with  a  View  of  ii»e  present  ExUal 
Induence  of  the  Muliamoiedau  EHj. 
gion,  By  Charles  Mills  Rsq.  gro.  Igi. 

lllust rations  of  Lit<  rary  Hi>tory}  cm. 
sistingof  authentic  Memoirs  and  Ori¬ 
ginal  Letter»  of  Eminent  Perkooi;  aaii 
intended  a*,  a  S<quel  to  the  Litcrsiy 
Anetxiotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Ceutarj, 
By  John  Nichoi.s,  F.  S.  A.  2  voli.b«s. 
21.  I4s.  beards.  With  fourtexa  Foe. 
traits. 

illustrations  (chieliy  Oeographical)  of 
the  History  of  the  Fixpeditioo  uf  tk 
Younger  Cyrus,  and  the  Retieatoflk 
Ten  ’i’housand  Greeks.  By  Major  In- 
ncll.  In  one  volume,  4ia  with  oapls- 
nat(»ry  maps  in  folio,  II.  16s.  boards. 

Private  Memoirs,  which,  with  Um  sorl 
of  M.  Hue,  and  tl>e  Journal  of  Ckrj, 
complete  the  History  of  the  Captivity  U 
the  Royal  Family  ol  France  in  tire  Tm* 
pie.  Written  origiually  with  a  piiril, 
and  preserved  by  stealth,  hy  MadMU 
Royale,  now  Dudiess  of  AngouikM. 
'I'laiislatcd  from  the  French,  withNoM 
by  the  Tiuiisiator.  Neatly  printed  ni 
small  volume,  5s.  6^1. 

'I'he  H  story  of  the  Wars,  from  the 
French  Revoluvion,  to  the  ever  memo¬ 
rable  Battle  of  Waterloo,  in  iSlJ;  t* 
which  will  be  added,  the  porticuUiid 
the  successful  attack  upon  Algiffx 
Compiled  from  oflicial  Documeuti^ 
other  authentic  skmrcts  of  inforiMbss 
with  siiict  impartiality,  and  illttstrtl*^ 
with  elegant  {‘orlraits  of  IbemoUdie 
tinguished  Public  Characters.  Pid  ^ 
2s.  to  be  completed  in  niua  inoolhly 
Paits. 

MISCELL  AN  ECUS. 

The  Round  Table,  a  CollecUot 
says  ou  Literature,  Men,  awl 
By  William  Hazlitt,  2  vol*.  12m(L  1^ 

Number  II,  to  be  continued*^ 
two  months,  of  The  CorrespoudB^ 
consisting  of  Letters,  Moral, 
and  Literary,  between  einiuent 


Ll»i  of  IForil*#  recently  puhlUked, 


>ori  I 

wj.  I 

I 

icil,  \l 


England.  The  Kn«lish  articles 
""■raitcc  I  by  Or.Slud  lari.5s. 
Tablet  ol  Excbangt ,  IJnivei  sal  liite- 
Jic.  showing  I  hi*  v.«lu4*  <»f  Foreign 
cuo'eriitl  nilo  l>l»  flm^,  ai>d  the 
^f«rv.  at  the  eslabliaheit  pars,  or 
rates  applyiu-;  U»  Irelaii'l,  the 
Wot  luJies.  Canada,  (ilbralur,  Malta, 
and  other  Stations:  Tables  of 
ticbanfe  iK'tween  this  country  and  Ire- 
France,  Spam,  Ha  land,  and 
Hamburgh,  at  vauous  IJale**:  Univer- 
ttl  latcrest,  Siniple  and  Compound.  By 
j.  0.  Pohiman,  of  the  Audit  Otiicc. 
lap.  8ro.  11.  1>.  boards. 

Apicius  Rtslivivus;  or,  the  Cook’s 
Omdf ;  being  the  rtsult  of  actual  cx- 
ptfiflMnU  in  the  kitchen  of  a  Physician, 
tar  tbe  purpose  of  composing  a  culinary 
code  fur  tile  rational  epicur**,  .snd  aug* 
neotinr  the  enjoyments  of  private  faini« 
lici  liOio,  8s.  boards. 

A  Rtply  to  a  Letter  from  a  Rt'Ctor  to 
hi  C*»ate,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Bible 
iocicty.  By  a  Deacon  of  the  Church 
flf  Eorlind.  8vu.  2<..  Cd. 

A  Di»ertation  on  Weights  and  Mea- 
rsret,  and  the  best  means  of  Kevising 
Cam:  published  originally  in  the  Bri- 
bibRtrii  w,  No.  XVII.  8vo. 'is. 

A  Se>  ond  Letter  on  the  Game  Laws. 
By  I  Country  Gentleman,  a  Proprietor 
d  Game.  8vo.  is. 

Placide,  a  Spanish  Tale,  translated 
fram  Lri  Ruttu^cas  of  Madame  Gculia. 
By  A.  Jamieson,  i  vols.  liino. 

.Melini*ourt.  By  the  Author  of  Head- 
iodf  Hall.  8  vols.  limo.  lbs. 

^  The  Absent  Man,  a  Narrative.  Edi¬ 
ted  by  Sir  Peter  Plastic,  Kuigbt,  of  the 
Order  of  the  lower  and  Sword,  limo. 
♦V 

Bflw  Duncan  and  CoehranN  Ca- 
Ulofue  of  Oriental  and  Jewish  I.ilera- 
ture  for  1817,  containing  an  extensive 
;r>Ueclion  of  Books  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
hyriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  F.thiopic, 
^rtS'So,  Chinese,  Turkish,  and  other 
l^uagci.  la. 

POETRT. 

l.*«o*ieog.urh ;  or,  an  Heir  in  his 
^  Ape;  a  Chinese  Conieily  :  being 
S»^i>nd  hiama  «  vei  tr.tnslattd  Iroin 
^l>*oririn«l  Cliin  into  any  Language. 
^  J.  F.  I’sq.  of  Canton;  with 

^  mtiodueiory  K>i»ay  on  ibe  Chinese 
wa®i,  »,„u||  gvo.  7s. 

^yt  Pieces  of  Eurly  Popular  Poetry; 
**PaWi%hed  principally  from  early  print- 
Cttpiw  in  the  Black  Letter.  Edited 


by  E.  V.  Utteraon,  Esq.  2  vols.  post  Sro. 
il.  15s.  Ornaniente«i  with  WoiHl-cuts. 
Piteins,  By  Joliii  keaU.  limo. 

Wat  Tyltr.  A  Dianiatic  Poun.  la 
three  Acts.  limo.  6.!. 

MllTICAL, 

A  D«*fencc  of  the  Constitution  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  hy  Law 
ektahlUhed,  against  the  Innovating  and 
Leveling  Attempts  of  ,the  Fi lends  to 
Annual  Pai  liaments  ai.<l  Universal  Suf¬ 
frage.  By  the  Right  Hon.  John  .Sotoera, 
lAird  Somers.  8vu.  is  6  I, 

Ohset v.itions  fo*  the  U«e  «)f  |.andtMl 
Gentlemen,  on  the  rcH.-nt  St.it.-,  and 
future  ProspeetJ,  of  the  British  Farmer. 
By  Rustiens.  8vo.  3.s. 

Postscript  to  a  io^tter  to  the  Right 
Hon.  N.  VansitUrt,  in  wh  cli  sume  po¬ 
pular  Ohjegtions  to  the  Kept  id  of  the 
.Salt  Duties  are  conoid,  rt-tl.  By  Sir 
Thomas  Bernard,  Bart.  8vo.  Is. 

Manusciit  Venn  de  St.  HelAne  dans 
une  manici'e  im  uimne.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Synopsis  of  .Signs  of  the  Times 
Past,  Present,  and  Future;  humbly 
attempted  to  be  traced  roiii  the  Chro¬ 
nological  Proplit-cies  ni  the  original 
Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hales, 
D.D.  Rector  of  Kilh>andra,  Ireland. 
8s.  (id. 

Sermons  hy  the  Rev.  John  Martin, 
more  than  40  years  Pastor  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  (.hutch,  formerly  nneliiig  in  Graf- 
ton-stieet,  Soho,  and  now  ni  Keppcl- 
.strcct.  Taken  in  Shorthand,  liy  Tbooias 
Palmer.  With  a  Pun  rail.  'J  \olft.  H.  Is. 

Scripture  Genealogy  fnaii  Adam  to 
Christ,  exhibiting,  in  a  sern  s  of  thirty- 
six  engraved  Tables,  a  d  stinei  View  of 
the  Nation,  I'ribe,  Family,  l.ineal  De¬ 
scent,  and  Posterity  of  «*very  Person 
UK-ntioned  in  the  BibV,  so  far  as  (hey 
ran  be  traced  from  Sacicd  and  Profane 
History;  to  wliicn  arc  annexed  Cliro- 
iiolugical  Dates,  on  the  Authority  ot 
Usher  and  Blair;  t<ig«  ther  rvith  a  co¬ 
pious  I  lit  I  o<i  net  ion,  an  Histoiical  l)e- 
kcriptiun  ot  each  plate,  and  a  complete 
Index.  r*yal  4iu.  '2I.  P2s.  6d.  half- 
boni.d. 

Notts  upfirnded  to  Dr.  Watls’f  Songs, 
a  tiew  edit  Kill,  enl.tiged.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  CliurrdnII.  ^s. 

A  new  Ivtlition  of  Pyle’s  Paraphrase 
on  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Re¬ 
velation.  For  the  Use  of  Families.  B 
vols.  8%o.  II.  7s. 
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Lht  of  If  orA*  recently  publiithed. 


Tlymnf,  adapted  to  the  Clrcuin- 
ttaiice*!  of  Public  Worship,  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Devot^m.  By  John  Fawcett,  D.D. 
Editor  of  the  Devotional  Family  Bible. 

The  Diwtrine  of  Repenerntion,  as 
identifiid  with  Baptism  and  distinct  from 
Renovation,  lnvf*stlpat«  d  ;  in  an  F.ssay, 
to  which  was  adjudged  a  Preminin  of 
Fifty  Punufls,  by  the  Church  Ur.ifni  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  Diocese  of  Si.  David.  By 
Hector  Davies  Morcan,  M.A.  of  'Frio. 
C'ol,  Oxf«>nl ;  Minister  of  Castle  He- 
dinpham,  Essex;  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  Hon.  l.ord  Kenyon.  8'o.  38, 

Also  by  the  same  Aothor, 

A  Survey  of  the  Plailorm  of  the 
C'dihttian  Church,  exhibited  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  applied  to  its  actual  circum¬ 
stances  ainl  condition,  with  Suggestions 
for  its  Conftohtiation  nnti  Fnt:irpt*ment  ; 
comprisiLg  the  Substance  of  un  Essay, 
to  which  was  adjudged  a  Pieininm  of 
Fifty  pounds,  hy  the  Society  for  pro¬ 
moting  (Mnistian  Kno>vlcilge  an«l  (M*uic|i 
L'liion  in  the  Diucesc  ot  St.  David,  jh. 


Vol.  I.  of  a  Fourth  Edition  nf  5 
dome’s  Short  Discourses.  J  '4hno,2i.  i 

'laAVCLS,  TOPOGRArHY,  fcc.  I 

A  Description  of  the  Piople  of  la^  i 
with  particular  reference  to  tbeirvya!  f 
ration  into  casts  ;  the  intluence  of  tWir 
civil  pidicy  .and  domestic  su|)enatca4* 
ence  ;  their  idolatry  and  religious  em- 
monies;  and  the  vai  ions  singulari6rt«f 
customs,  habit’!,  and  observances,  vhidi 
distinguish  them  from  all  other  natioiK:  f 
tak<  n  from  a  diligent  ub  ervatiuo  sM 
study  of  the  people,  during  a  rvsidfarc 
of  many  year-*  among  their  variiMN 
tribes  in  unrestrained  intercourse,  aiid 
conformity  with  their  hahlts  and  Uimbw 
of  life.  By  the  Abbe  J.  Dubois,  Miwi- 
on.-vry  in  tht  Mysore.  4to.  2!.  2s.  bmrik,  i 
'Fwo  Sketches  of  France,  Bctsiuii, 
and  .Spa,  in  Tours  during  the  ^umnerof 
1771,  and  1816:  with  a  |iortraKof  Ns. 
poloon’s  (fiiide  at  Waterloo.  Pv  Ike 
Author  uf  LcUtis  from  Paris  in 
8vo,  7s. 
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